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What  of  Religion  in  Russia? 
►  CHRIST'S  LAST  DAYS  ON  EARTH 
To  Survive  Man  Must  Serve 
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Out  of  the  winter  s  darkness 
Into  the  marvelous  light 

Of  earth  s  most  radiant  morning 
Come  blossoms  dearly  bright, 

/\nd  over  all  the  wonder. 
Fulfilling  every  need. 

Come  children  s  voices  singing, 
"The  Lord  is  risen  indeed." 

— Jane  Alerchant 
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N   EAST  ER,  children  8   voices  every- 
where   will    proclaim    the    joyous    news    or    the 
Resurrection.    But    nowhere    will    'Hallelujah! 
have  more  significance  than  in  the  sun-washed 
little  Methodist  church  at  Devine,  Tex. 

Methodists,  of  course,  have  always  been  a 
singing  people.  John  ana  Charles  Wesley  wrote 
and  Kany  hymns.  Circuit  riders  carried  hymnals 
in  their  saddlebags.  And  in  Methodist  churches 
all  over  the  world  today  music  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  every  worship  service. 

T  he  Devine  church  was  dying  (average 
Sunday-morning  attendance,  less  than  50) 
until  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Spencer,  a  professional 
musician,  began  organizing  choirs  for  all  age 
groups  in  1954.  Within  four  years  there  were 
nine  choirs  witb  120  members.  Simultaneously, 
membership  doubled,  attendance  increased 
almost  tenfold.  Today  the  church  has  a  new 
education  building,  a  remodeled  parsonage,  an 
air-conditioned  sanctuary. 

Mrs.  Spencer  has  since  moved  with  ber 
husband,  Dr.  Duane  Spencer,  to  his  new  charge 
in  Kerrville,  Tex.,  but  lay  leaders  carry  on  in 
this    'church  that  choirs  built. 


Fol\s  called  it  a  modern  "miracle  in  music" 

when  a  dying  church  in  Texas  organized  nine 
choirs,  this  young  people's  group  among  them, 

and— while  setting  an  example  for  small  churches 
everywhere— became  a  growing  congregation  again. 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with    thine?  Dost  thou  love  and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

— John   Wesley    (1703-1791) 
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HAVE  known  that  Together  is  quite  popular," 
writes  the  Rev.  J.  Paul  Williams,  pastor  of  Emerald 
Avenue  Methodist  Church  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  "But  I 
had  no  idea  that  it  was  a  temptation  to  one  to  steal." 

This  took  us  aback  for  a  moment — until  we  got  into 
the  news  item  he  passed  along  about  a  sticky-fingered 
gentleman  who  grabbed  a  sack  of  mail  at  a  Knoxville 
railroad  station  and  was  hastily  departing  when  police 
became  interested  in  the  proceedings. 

The  sack,  according  to  The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
"was  loaded  with  Together  magazines"  and  the  culprit 
was  held  under  $1,000  bond  on  a  mail-theft  charge. 

"I  would  suggest,"  Mr.  Williams  wrote,  "that  you  send 
this  poor  man  a  subscription  for  one  year."  We  did 
precisely  that.  But  just  what  the  man  wanted  with  all 
those  magazines,  we  modestly  decline  to  speculate  upon. 
To  our  way  of  thinking,  one  copy — honestly  gained — 
should  have  met  his  immediate  reading  requirements. 

In  far-off  India,  however,  the  Madar  Union  Sana- 
torium is  finding  a  welcome  use  for  hundreds  of  extra 
copies.  It  all  started  in  our  Letters  columns  last  August 
when  Dr.  Marian  B.  Hall  asked  U.S.  readers  to  donate 
copies  to  the  institution  at  Ajmer,  Rajasthan,  India. 

After  that,  things  happened.  In  a  late  letter  (page  8), 
the  doctor  told  us  that  143  Methodists  from  all  over  the 
U.S.A.  have  sent  a  total  of  968  magazines!  Thirty-one 
states  responded  and  today,  across  the  seas,  "Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Anglicans,  Hindus,  Moslems,  and  what 
have  you  are  being  exposed  to  Together." 

Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  Christian  leader  and 
long-time  Methodist  whose  Personal  Testimony  appears 
on  page  11,  was  recently  named  in  a  Gallup  Poll  as 
one  of  the  10  women  Americans  admire  most.  .  .  . 
Fred  Russell's  Methodist  Ail-American  Eleven  [Jan- 
uary, 1959,  page  25]  turned  out  to  be  quite  an  aggrega- 
tion. At  least  three  players  made  nation-wide  All-Ameri- 
can  teams  not  limited  to  Methodist-related  schools. 

Our  cover  this  month  shows  a  group  of  MYFers  in 
a  worship  service  before  the  68-foot,  $25,000  steel  cross 
at  Camp  Jumonville,  Pa.  A  story  and  color  photos  of 
this  historic  Methodist  camp  site  appeared  last  month 
[Where  Washington  First  Made  History,  pages  74-77 1. 
The  cover  photograph  is  by  George  P.  Miller. 

— Your  Editors 
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A  POSTMAN'S 

REMARK  ADDED 

$2,000  TO  MY 

INCOME 

By  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
Subscriber 

I  was  chatting  with  the  postman  who  de- 
livers my  mail.  He  remarked  that  two 
families  on  his  route  who  pet  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  had  recently  moved  into 
bigger  houses. 

This  started  me  thinking.  I  had  heard 
that  The  Wall  Street  Journal  helps  people 
get  ahead.  "Is  it  really  true?"  I  asked 
myself.  "Can  a  newspaper  help  a  man 
earn  more  money?" 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
tried  it  and  IT  DID.  Within  a  year  I 
added  $2,000  to  my  income. 

This  story  is  typical.  The  Journal  is  a 
wonderful  aid  to  men  making  $7,500  to 
$25,000  a  year.  It  is  valuable  to  the 
owner  of  a  small  business.  It  can  be  of 
priceless  benefit  to  young  men. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  the  largest 
staff  of  writers  on  business  and  finance. 
It  costs  $24  a  year,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  The  Journal,  we  make 
this  offer:  You  can  get  a  Trial  Subscrip- 
tion for  3  months  for  $7.  Just  send  this 
ad  with  check  for.S7.Or  tell  us  to  bill  you. 
Address:  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  44 
Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  T-3 


Explore  Your 

Methodist  Heritage 

on  a  BOAC 

European  Tour 

You  can  join  one  of  the  nine  con- 
genial Methodist  groups  to  leave  New 
York  on  BOAC's  Economy  flights.  A 
spiritual  leader  will  conduct  you 
through  the  historical  sources  of 
Methodism  in  Britain  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent... birthplace  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  the  Methodist  MotherChurch, 
site  of  the  first  conversion,  and  more. 
Expertly  guided  sightseeing  ...  seven 
countries  ...  24  joyous  days. 

Methodist  Tours  $978 

BOAC,  round-trip,  New  York 

Nine  convenient  departure  dates  from 
May  to  October.  For  a  fully-descrip- 
tive folder,  use  the  coupon  below. 
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How  High  Is  Higher? 

ALLEN    RAYMER    REESOR,    Pastor 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Re:  Methodism's  Stake  in  the  Newest 
State  [January,  1959,  page  35]: 

I  read,  "Until  now,  the  University  of 
Alaska,  near  Fairbanks,  has  been  the 
territory's  only  institution  of  higher 
learning."  However,  I  have  a  feeling 
that  this  statement  isn't  quite  right.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Board  of  National 
Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.  operates  the  Shel- 
don Jackson  Junior  College  in  Alaska. 

I  might  agree  that  a  junior  college 
would  hardly  rate  as  an  "institution  of 
higher  learning,"  but  I  have  lived  in 
California  long  enough  to  know  that 
such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  mentioned! 

Intoxicated  With  Formality? 

W.  MAX  EWING 

Orbiso?un,  Pa. 

I  have  never  written  any  letters  to 
editors,  but  I  have  had  just  about  all 
I  can  stand  without  becoming  indignant. 

Like  Mrs.  N.  B.  Small  in  her  letter 
[December,  1958,  page  4],  I  would  like 
to  ask  where  the  good  old  Methodist 
Church  has  gone.  What  has  happened 
to  prayer  meetings,  to  the  altar  invita- 
tion at  the  end  of  our  services,  to  the 
prayer  from  the  heart,  which  has  been 
replaced  by  the  artificial  prayer  from 
the  bulletin?  What  has  happened  to  the 
conversions,  or  have  the  qualifications 
for  admission  into  heaven  been  amended 
by  The  Methodist  Church? 

We  have  become  intoxicated  with  so 
much  formality,  of  which  Christ  never 
heard,  that  we  are  missing  true  Chris- 
tianity and  religion  completely. 

A  Cause  That  Refreshes 

JOHN   LEE   TERNEUS 

Wayne,   Okla. 

Thank  you  for  Charles  F.  Kettering's 
Keep  On  Asking  Questions  [December, 
1958,  page  14].  His  eager  expectations  of 
the  future  and  humility  about  man's 
puny  discoveries  of  all  God  has  done  for 
us  is  a  refreshing  change.  All  we  hear 
today  is  how  egocentric  man  is  striving 
to  prove  his  self-importance  by  "con- 
quering" space,  "exploiting"  natural 
resources,  "defeating"  disease,  and 
"subjugating"  natural  forces. 

Give  us  more  about  those  who  are 
eager  to  investigate  all  that  God  has 
given  us  dominion  over,  but  without 
the  compulsive  mania  of  contemporary 


Selected  Bits  from  Your 

Letters 


man  to  prove  his  superiority — even  if  it 
kills  him  through  overstrained  hearts, 
stimulated  sense,  or  H-bomb  blackmail. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Kettering  could 
not  have  read  this  appreciative  letter. 
The  jamous  inventor  died  Nov.  25  at  82. 
—Eds. 

Appreciation    From   a    Mormon 

NEWEL  E.  KIMBALL 

Pusan,  Korea 

I  am  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  (com- 
monly called  Mormons)  and  have  been 
in  Korea  3V2  years.  In  this  time  I  have 
never  read  such  a  penetrating  article 
about  Korea's  leader  as  The  Cross  Over 
Korea  [October,  1957,  page  11],  written 
by  President  Syngman  Rhee  himself. 
I  am  sure  it  was  as  inspiring  and  en- 
lightening to  all  who  have  an  interest 
in  Korea  and  her  problems  as  it  was  to 
me. 

One  Hour  a  Sunday  Enough? 

MRS.  A.  A.  RIDDERING 

Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico 

I  am  stimulated  by  the  controversial 
issues  you  present.  In  Why  Don't 
Methodists    Have    Parochial    Schools? 


MRS.  R.  Y.  NICHOLSON 
Washington,  D.C. 

Our  sacred  Easter  season  is 
approaching  and  our  thoughts 
are  turning  to  the  cross.  Why 
can't  each  Christian  family  put 
a  cross  in  its  window  during 
Holy  Week?  Thus  we  can  make 
the  cross  a  symbol  of  Easter,  as 
the  tree  and  the  stor  are  sym- 
bols of  Christmas. 

If  you  cannot  find  the  cross 
you  want  in  church  bookshops, 
make  your  own.  Many  church 
groups  already  are  making  a 
project  of  cutting  out  crosses 
and  distributing  them  to  the 
congregation  on  Palm  Sunday. 
This  year,  I  hope,  many  others 
will    join    the   work. 
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To  celebrate  our 

we  invite  you  to  accept 

CHRISTIAN  HERALD'S 
FAMILY  BOOKSHELF 

Library  of 
Favorites 

plus  Peter  Marshall's   THE  FIRST  EASTER 


(a  $33.65  value) 
for  only 


A  Cordial  Invitation  From 
Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling 

Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  you 
to  join  Christian  Herald's  Family  Book- 
shelf and  become  a  part  of  our  crusade. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  many  thousands  of  Christians 
are  again  enjoying  the  great  rewards  of  good  reading 
through  membership.  They  are  not  bound  to  read  filthy, 
immoral  "literature"  that  characterizes  so  much  of  cur- 
rent writing.  Their  children,  too.  have  been  indoctrinated 
with  a  love  of  reading  for  its  own  sake  —  perhaps  the  most 
important  preparation   for   responsible   adulthood. 

To  celebrate  our  gala  10th  Anniversary,  we  invite  you 
to  a  Club  that  has  previously  distributed  209  superb  selec- 
tions —  96  of  them  on  national  best-seller  lists.  And  not 
one  volume  contained  a  word  or  line  you  would  not  want 
your  children  to  read!  Yes.  we  invite  you  to  accept  all 
seven  of  the  wonderful  books  illustrated  on  this  page  for 
only  $3.00  when  you  Join  —  a  package  for  which  you  would 
have  to  pay  $33.65  in  the  publishers'  editions! 

As  a  member  of  the  Family  Bookshelf,  you  will  receive 
magnificent  books  of  lasting  value  —  books  you  will  read 
with  great  enjoyment  and  keep  in  your  family  library 
with  pride.  You  will  never  pay  more  than  $3  00  for  any 
book  you  accept,  regardless  of  the  higher  publisher's  price, 
and  you  will  earn  a  valuable  FREE  Bonus  Book  worth  up 
to  $5  00  for  each  two  selections  you  take.  You  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  about  each  month's  selection  in  ad- 
vance, and  you  may  accept  or  reject  books  as  you  please. 
You  pay  for  your  selections  after  you  receive  them  -  and 
you   need   accept  only  4  selections  a  year. 

I  enthusiastically  invite  you  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Family  Bookshelf  while  this  unprecedented  offer  is 
in  effect.  What  a  feast  of  good  reading  enjoyment  is  in 
store  for  you  and  your  family  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now! 
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OUR  GUARANTEE:  Every  Family  Bookshelf 
selection  will  be  free  of  illicit  sex.  filthy  lan- 
guage or  suggestive  phrases.  Each  will  be  fit 
for  every  member  of  your  family  to  read. 


MIDSTREAM:  LINCOLN 
THE  PRESIDENT  bv  J.  G. 

Randall.  The  wonderful 
story  of  the  whole  man 
.  .  .  how  he  worked,  and 
thought  and  lived.  Almost 
500  pages.  Reg.  price,  S7.50. 

ALL  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE 
BIBLE  by  Edith  Deen.  As 
Dr.  Poling  says:  "Never 
has  there  been  anything 
like  this  before."  There 
are  300  biographies,  52 
studies.   Reg.    price.   $4.95. 

PAPA'S  WIFE  by  Thyra 
Ferre  Bjorn.  A  gorgeous 
story  _  another  "I  Re- 
member Mama"  —  a  fam- 
ily chronicle  —  a  tale  of 
romance  you  will  never 
forget.    Reg.    price.    $3.75. 


TO  LIVE  AGAIN  by  Cath- 
erine Marshall.  A  fabulous 
success  story,  with  Mrs. 
Marshall's  answers  to  many 
of  life's  perplexing  riddles. 
A  story  of  the  victory  of 
faith.     Reg.     price.    S3. 95. 

A   HARVEST  OF  STORIES 

by  Dorothy  Canfield .  Brings 
together  28  of  the  author's 
most  popular  stories  over 
half-a-century.  Rewarding 
reading  for  all  the  family! 
Reg.    price.    $5.00. 

NORTH  WITH  THE 
SPRING  by  Ednin  Way 
Teale.  Your  heart  will 
leap  when  you  behold  the 
signs  of  spring  In  this 
masterpiece.  32  pages,  of 
photos.    Reg.    price.   $5.00. 


THE    FIRST    EASTER 

by  Peter  Marshall 
All  the  scenes  and  events 
of  Christ's  Passion  from 
the  Last  Supper  to  the  Res- 
urrection-a  drama  alter- 
nately tender  and  tragic 
but  forever  engrossing.  No 
book  you'll  ever  read  holds 
such  meaning  for  you. 
Reg.  price.  S3  50 


ALL   7    BOOKS    FOR    ONLY   $3.00 
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MIDSTREAM 

ALL  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  BIBLE 


PAPA'S  WIFE 
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A  HARVEST  OF  STORIES 


and  your  first  selection  THE  FIRST  EASTER 

CHRISTIAN    HERALD'S    FAMILY    BOOKSHELF,    Dept.      160 
27  East  39th  St.,  New  York   16,  N.  Y. 

Yes.  I  want  to  take  advantage  of  Christian  Herald's  Family  Bookshelf 
10th  Anniversary  offer!  Please  send  me  at  once  the  seven  books 
listed  above  and  bill  me  only  S3  00  plus  postage  and  handling.  Enroll 
me  as  a  member  of  the  Family  Bookshelf  and  send  me  your  preview 
each  month  so  I  can  decide  whether  or  not  f  want  to  receive  the 
selection  described.  I  do  not  have  to  buy  every  selection  —  only  four 
during  an  entire  year  to  fulfill  my  membership  requirement.  For 
every  two  books  I  do  accept,  you  agree  to  send  me  another  valuable 
Bonus    Book    worth    up   to   $5  00   FREE. 


Name. 


Address . 
City.... 


.  Zone. .  .  .State. 
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Lovely 

SCATTER 

RUGS 

Up  to  $16  Value . . .  Just  for  Trying 
av^  Room  Size  Olson  Rugs.   If  Not 
**.  Pleased,  Return  for  Refund 
Keep  Scatter  Rugs 


t^^^MSSSKSk Like  Four 

^^|^i;^^gv}J   Million 
^^mi^^MWmf  Customers, 

:^?^*S$^^a^^^  Can  Have  ■  •  ■ 
™fl«lh,  New 

fllll#  RUGS 

y&M$$r  the  Magic  Olson  Way 

^fes*^         by  Letting  Us  Use  Your 

OLD  RUGS,  CARPET,  CLOTHING 

OLSON  picks  up  your  materials  at  your  door 
by  Express  or  Freight!  No  expense  to  you!  In 
about  one  week  we  will  send  you  the  thickest, 
most  luxurious  Reversible  Broadloom  Rugs  or  Wall- 
to-Wall  Carpet  you've  ever  seen  for  so  little  money. 

Save  Up  To  Half —  2  Rugs  in  One 

YOUR  CHOICE  of  lovely,  up  to  date  Tweeds,  Solid 
Colors,  Florals,  Early  American  and  Oriental  pat- 
terns, Ovals  . . .  regardless  of  colors  in  your  materials. 
ANY  SIZE  up  to  18  feet  wide,  seamless,  any  length. 
Easy  Monthly  Payments  if  desired.  Our  85th  Year. 
Rush  Coupon  or  Postcard  for  exciting,  full  color 
FREE  Rug  and  Decorating  Catalog  —  49  Model 
Rooms— plus  FREE  RUG  COUPON. 
| — j 

j  FREE!  to  Every  Reader  J 

J  New  Rug  &  Decorating  Book,  Free  Rug  Coupon.  , 
I  Your  Name 

©  ORC 

j  Address 

•  Town. _ State. 

J  OLSON  RUG  CO.,  Dept.  e-98 

!  CHICAGO  41     -    NEW  YORK  1     .     SAN  FRANCISCO  8 
ILLINOIS       •     NEW  YORK      "        CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturers  of: 

GOWNS 

•  Pulpit  and  Choir  • 
RELIGIOUS  SUPPLIES 


tialicttal 


Correspondence 
Notes  and  Envelopes] 


CHURCH  GOODS 
SUPPIT   COMPANY 


EASILY... 

and  with  Dignity 


EACH  SHEET  WITH 
A  PHOTO  OF  YOUR 
CHURCH,HOSPITAL, 
SCHOOL,  CLUB,  Etc. 

Quickly,  easily  sold  for  only 
.  per  box  of  24  sheets  and  24  envelopes. 
Generous  profits  for  your  church  group,  club,  or 
school.  No  experience  necessary.  For  samples  and  tested 
MONEY  MAKING  Plan,  just  write: 
SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 
754  East  76th  St.     •      Chicago  19,  III. 


[November,  1958,  page  30],  I  am  struck 
by  the  complacence  of  both  contributors. 
Yes,  the  U.S.  has  a  marvelous  public- 
school  system,  but  there  is  grave  danger 
that  American  Protestant  churches  are 
losing  their  youth  for  the  future  church 
because  of  a  lack  of  Christian  training 
and  attitudes.  Can  a  church  school,  one 
hour  each  Sunday,  effectively  combat 
attitudes  of  religious  indifference  or 
atheism,  often  displayed  by  American 
teachers?  How  can  we  be  sure  our 
children  are  not  being  indoctrinated 
with  indifference  and  an  antichristian 
attitude? 

More  Re:  Asbury  Haberdashery 

ELMER  T.  CLARK 

La7<;e  Junaluska,  N.C. 

Belatedly,  I  have  been  studying  the 
painting  by  Charles  Hargens  of  Bishop 
Francis  Asbury  in  That  Amazing  Man, 
Asbury    [August,    1958,    page    1]     and 


Asbury:    Wrong  collar  .  .  .  and  right. 

would  like  to  point  out  an  error.  It 
shows  him  wearing  what  appear  to  be 
"bands."  Even  had  he  worn  bands  they 
would  not  have  been  worn  with  his 
ordinary  light-blue  suit. 

The  only  time  Asbury  ever  wore  gown 
and  bands  was  in  the  home  of  Col. 
Joseph  Herndon  in  Wilkes  County, 
North  Carolina,  Jan.  28,  1785.  He  was 
criticized  by  Jesse  Lee  for  wearing  dress 
so  unbecoming  to  Methodist  simplicity. 
After  the  rebuke  Asbury  laid  aside  the 
garb  and  so  far  as  is  known  never  wore 
it  again. 

No  portrait  of  Asbury  shows  him 
wearing  anything  other  than  a  stock. 

Objection  to  the  hat  given  to  Asbury 
was  not  sustained.  Not  so  Dr.  Clark's 
criticism.  "Bands,"  in  case  you  don't 
know,  are  front  flaps  on  clerical  collars 
{often  called  "Geneva  Bands").  A 
"stock"  is  a  mufflerlike  neckpiece,  as 
shown  in  the  old  print. — Eds. 

No  'Other  Side,'  Morally 

EARL   F.   DODGE,   Exec.   Secy. 

Prohibition  National  Committee 

Winona   Lake,   hid. 

It  is  regrettable  that  space  in  your 
publication  has  been  given  to  advocates 
of  liquor  to  present  their  cause  [Drink- 
ing on  Airlines?  December,  1958,  page 
26].  By  presenting  "both  sides,"  you 
leave  the  impression  that  there  are  two 
sides,  morally  speaking,  for  a  Christian 


to  consider.  This  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  historic  position  of  The  Methodist 
Church  and  will  cause  confusion  .  in 
Methodist  ranks,  much  to  the  glee  of 
the  liquor  traffic. 

Answers  to  Two  Arguments 

GEORGE  M.   ALBRIGHT 

Clifton,  III. 

In  my  opinion,  Stuart  Tipton  puts  up 
some  weak  arguments  in  favor  of  serv- 
ing alcoholic  drinks  on  domestic  air- 
lines   [Drinking   on  Airlines?]. 

In  the  first  place,  many  establish- 
ments which  serve  food  do  not  serve 
drinks,  and  their  refusal  to  do  so  does 
not  constitute   a  return  to   Prohibition. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Tipton  does  not  say 
that  liquor  on  airlines  will  not  someday 
cause  a  catastrophe.  He'merely  says  that 
it  has  not  yet  caused  one,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge.  There  is  a  world  of 
difference.  In  any  other  industry,  a 
safety  engineer  strives  to  eliminate  all 
safety  hazards  before,  not  after,  they 
cause  accidents. 

Crews  Must  Cope  With  Drunks 

MRS.   IRVIN  C.   KLEINSCHMIDT 

Corder,  Mo. 

I  pray  that  Christians  everywhere  will 
rally  to  defeat  bills  which  favor  serving 
liquor  on  airlines.  If  only  we  could 
abolish  it  on  the  ground  as  well! 

As  fast  as  air  travel  is,  surely  those 
who  drink  can  stand  being  "dry"  for 
the  few  hours  it  takes  to  get  to  their 
destinations.  It  is  the  crews,  not  the 
owners  of  the  airlines,  who  have  to  put 
up  with  drinking  passengers. 

Airline  Official  Votes  'No' 

DAVID  WOLF 
Los  Altos,   Calif. 

Stuart  Tipton  in  Drinking  on  Air- 
lines? seems  to  imply  that  repeal  of 
the  18th  Amendment  obligates  public 
and  private  agencies  to  serve  liquor. 
This  is  absurd. 

In  spite  of  what  he  has  written,  I 
feel  he  would  agree  with  the  airline 
official  who  told  me  his  line  and  prob- 
ably the  others  would  like  to  halt  this 
administratively  complex,  expensive, 
bothersome  policy,  which  goes  against 
the  will  of  most  flight  personnel.  One 
line  serves  liquor  because  the  others 
do.  This  official  said  he  would  welcome 
legislation  against  serving  alcoholic 
beverages.  And,  honestly,  wouldn't  Mr. 
Tipton? 

1    in  4  No  Majority 

HOWARD  E.  BRONSON 

Chicago,   III. 

Congratulations  on  your  fairness  in 
Drinking  on  Airlines?  Stuart  Tipton's 
defense  is  built  largely  around  his 
conclusion  that  Prohibition  was  "re- 
jected  by   a   solid   majority   of  citizens 
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(Advertisement) 

a  report  to  thoughtful  laymen . . . 


1  wo-thirds  of  the  more  than 
200,000  ministers  in  this  coun- 
try are  in  debt. 

On  an  average  1958  income  of 
$4,432,  the  minister  must  carry 
out  not  only  the  responsibilities 
of  husband  and  father  but  must 
^also  cover  inadequate  allow- 
ances provided  by  the  church  for  fulfilling 
and  improving  his  professional  function. 

In  the  face  of  inflated  dollar  values,  com- 
paratively slow-rising  salaries  of  ministers 
have  less  buying  power  now  than  they  did 
in  1939  at  half  their  present  size.  As  the 
number  of  salary-dollars  rose,  they  were 
swallowed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  prices  of  household  and  personal  neces- 
sities. And  the  remainder  is  eaten  away  by 
new  expenses  created  by  modern  society, 
such  as  a  growing  number  of  charities  de- 
manding contributions  and  new  appliances 
becoming  standard  items  in  the  home. 

A  60  to  80-hour  week  is  standard  for  min- 
isters despite  the  fact  that  a  set  salary  de- 
creases in  value-per-hour  as  the  hours  in- 
crease. This  compares  unfavorably  with  the 
working  man's  status,  where  after  40  hours 


Comparison  of  rise  in  ministers' 

salaries,  cost  of  living  and 

teachers'  salaries  since  1939 


mMinisUry]$*& 


AND    CASUALTY    UNION 


15445  Ministers  Life  Building 

Minneapolis  16,  Minnesota 

Reprints  of   tin*   public   aerviee   mcssayc   for    distribution    to 
your   Trust. ,.■<  „,nl  Board   Members  an    available  on    request. 
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a  week  his  hourly  rate  increases  to  time-and- 
a-half  and  even  double-time.  In  the  same 
number  of  hours,  in  many  cases  it  is  possible 
for  the  workman  to  triple  his  minister's 
salary. 

As  a  trained  professional  man  and  respec- 
ted community  leader,  the  minister  has  a 
reasonable  amount  of  status  to  maintain, 
regardless  of  cost.  As  the  head  of  his  family, 
he  must  provide  his  wife  and  children  with 
the  necessities  of  life.  As  a  human  being,  he 
must  struggle  to  provide  himself  and  his 
family  with  the  creature  comforts  resulting 
from  books,  recreation,  education  and  sav- 
ings. It  is  impossible  for  a  minister  to  meet 
all  today's  financial  demands  on  a  salary 
with  1939  buying  power.  Two-thirds  of  the 
country's  ministers  have  proven  this  by 
going  into  debt. 

The  problem  is  serious.  It  costs  just  as 
much  for  a  minister  to  send  his  children 
to  college  or  to  run  his  car  as  it  does  for 
anyone  else. 

The  solution  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  church 
directors  and  members — in  their  consideration 
and  decision  on  how  much  they  can  give  for 
all  they  receive. 

-  ~~ ---"'•       "l 
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Prize -Winning  cook  makes  Tuna  Pizza 
from  Yeast  and  Bisqiiick 

"It's  a  delicious  new  idea  for  Lent,"  says  Mrs.  Bert 
Slawson,  of  Pewaukee,  Wisconsin.  "And  so  easy! 
You  just  add  Fleischmann's  Yeast  to  Bisquick5  and 
get  real  Italian  pizza  crust.  There's  no  rising, 
no  fuss.  And  when  you  top  that  crust  with 
Star-Kist  Tuna  . . .  Mmm  . . .  it's  wonderful. 

"Just  be  sure  to  make  your  crust  vsith 
Fleischmann's  Active  Dry  Yeast,  the 
kind  we  prize-winning  cooks  use.  It's 
fast  and  easy . . .  and  keeps  for  months." 

x- Tuna  Pizza  

3A  cup  warm  water 

(not  hot— 105  to  115°) 

1  pkg.  Fleischmann's  Active  Dry  Yeast 
2'/j  cups  Bisquick 
%  cup  chopped  onion 

2  cups  tomato  sauce 
8-oz.  can  mushrooms,  sliced  and  sauteed 

in  Blue  Bonnet  Margarine  or  butter 
6!'2-oz.  can  Star-Kist  Tuna, 

drained  and  flaked* 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
2'/j  cups  grated  Cheddar  cheese,  oregano 
*9-oz.  family  size  can  may  be  used  if  desired 
Dissolve  yeast  in  warm  water.  Add  bis- 
cuit mix;  beat  vigorously.  Turn  dough 
onto  surface  well  dusted  with  biscuit 
mix.  Knead  until  smooth,  about  20 
times.  Divide  dough  into  4  parts.  Roll 
each  part  paper-thin  into  a  circle,  about 


10  inches  in  diameter.  Place  on  un- 
greased  baking  sheets  or  in  shallow  pie 
pans.  Press  to  make  edge  of  circle 
slightly  thick. 

To  make  filling:  Mix  onion,  tomato 
sauce,  mushrooms,  tuna,  salt,  pepper; 
spread  on  dough.  Sprinkle  grated  cheese 
over  all.  Sprinkle  with  oregano  to  de- 
sired taste.  Heat  oven  to  425°  (hot).  Bake 
15  to  20  min.,  until  crust  is  brown  and 
lilling  hot  and  bubbly.  Serve  imme- 
diately. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 
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.FOLDING  TABLES 

A  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG      J 
,  AND  LOW  DIRCCT  PRICES     ( 

v  J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.  52      SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


CHOIR  and  PULPIT  ROBES 

Complete  selection  of  robes  for 
adults  — children.  Lowest  Prices  — 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

HARTLEY 

RELIGIOUS  VESTMENTS 

1809-A  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


"SHRINES  OF   METHODISM" 
Tour  England  and  the  Continent 


Complete  Tour  •  Only  $955.00 


•  EPWORTH  .  .  .  Birthplace  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley 

•  OXFORD     ...     The     cradle     of 
Methodism 

•  BRISTOL  .  .  .    Historic   site   of   the 
first  Methodist  Church 


•  LONDON  .  .  .  John  Wesley's 
grave  at  the  Wesley  Chapel, 
known  to  thousands  as  "The 
Mother  Church  of  World  Meth- 
odism. " 


Make  1959  your  year  to  visit  England  and  the  traditional  shrines  of  Methodist 
history,  the  many  places  connected  with  the  life  of  the  great  John  Wesley.  Follow 
the  paths  Wesley  took  in  spreading  his  doctrine  to  the  old   world  and  the  new. 

When  you  depart  England's  shores  you'll  visit  BRUSSELS;  then  on  to  the  Methodist 
Seminary  in  HEIDELBERG;  picturesque  VADUZ  in  Liechtenstein;  LUCERNE  nestling  in 
the  Swiss  Alps;  fairy-tale  SAN  MARINO,  oldest  Republic  in  the  world;  ROME  the 
eternal;  Monaco's  capital  city  MONTE  CARLO;  and  PARIS,  mecca  of  tourists  the 
world   over. 

FOR  FREE  illustrated  brochure  write: 


METHODIST  FRIENDSHIP   TOURS -LANSEAIR 

1026  -   1 7TH     STREET,     N.  W. 
WASHINGTON    6,     D.  C. 


in  1933."  Such  an  error  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

Thirty-nine  states  having  61,770,908 
eligible  voters  held  elections  on  repeal. 
Only  15,207,639  eligible  voters,  or  24.7 
per  cent,  voted  for  repeal.  This  is  a 
fractional  minority,  not  a  solid  majority. 

Dead  Fliers  Tell  No  Tales 

H.  A.  &  E.  M.  SYLVESTER 

Hood   River,   Ore. 

Can  investigations  prove  that  there 
was  no  incident  of  serving  alcoholic 
beverages  that  jeopardized  flight  safety? 
In  accidents  which  had  no  survivors, 
can  investigators  be  sure  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  alcohol  responsibility? 

Big  Churches  Friendly,  Too 

ALFRED  B.  VAUGHT,  Pastor 

Ormond  Beach,  Fla. 

Concerning  the  letter,  Coinitry 
Churches  Had  It  [December,  1958,  page 
4],  I  am  reminded  of  the  saying, 
"Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view."  When  I  go  back  to  my  home 
town  and  see  all  the  old,  familiar  land- 
marks, they  are  not  nearly  so  big  and 
wonderful  as  I  had  once  thought  them. 

I  deeply  respect  the  rural  way  of  life 
as  found  in  our  country  churches,  but 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  people 
are  just  as  friendly  in  our  town  and 
city  churches.  In  most  large  churches 
in  which  I  have  been,  I  have  not  only 
been  greeted  upon  entering,  but  also 
upon    leaving. 

These  Statistics  Aren't  Static! 

MARIAN   B.   HALL,   MD 

Madar  Union  Sanatorium 

Aimer,   Rajasthan,   India 

Remember  my  letter  [August,  1958, 
page  4]  suggesting  that  our  patients 
would    welcome    back    copies    of    To- 


I'or    India:   968   copies    of   Together. 

gether?  What  a  response!  At  last  count, 
143  Methodists  in  31  states  had  sent  us 
968    (see   photo)! 

They  continue  to  come.  So  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Anglicans,  Hindus,  Mos- 
lems, and  what  have  you  are  being 
exposed   to    Together! 
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LIQUOR  SHOWDOWN.  With  over  $400  million  a  year  at  stake, 
pressure  is  building  to  end  a  23-year-old  voluntary 
ban  by  TV  and  radio  stations  on  hard-liquor  advertising. 
The  issue  is  expected  to  reach  the  new  Congress  ;  the 
85th  Congress  received,  but  failed  to  act  on,  bills 
which  would  have  clamped  Federal  controls  on  such  ads. 
Now  some  radio  stations  have  indicated  they  will  take 
them.  Recent  use  of  women  in  liquor  ads  also  is  expected 
to  increase  pressure  for  controls. 

WOMEN  WANT  VIEWS  HEARD.  The  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  has  asked  its  president,  Mrs.  J.  Fount 
Tillman,  to  communicate  to  President  Eisenhower 
its  support  of:  an  end  to  the  draft,  an  expanded 
foreign-aid  program,  federal  aid  to  education, 
revision  of  immigration  policy.  In  annual  session, 
the  women  also  outlined  a  housing  program  that 
would  provide  "a  decent  home  .  .  .  for  every  American 
family. " 


FOR  COLLEGES: 


1.3  MILLION.  Methodists  during  the 
1957-58  fiscal  year  gave  over  $8.3  million  for  current 
operation  of  their  universities,  theological  and 
secondary  schools,  and  Wesley  Foundations.  This  was 
$1.2  million  more  than  '56-'57.  The  church  now  has  over 
$947  million  invested  in  higher  education. 

QUARANTINE  REDS?  Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines  of 

Indianapolis,  after  a  30,000-mile  world  tour,  says 
he  is  "more  frightened  of  Communism  than  ever  before." 
He  urges  free  nations  to  enforce  a  "quarantine  against 
the  deadly  disease  of  Communism  in  order  to  survive 
it."  Communists,  he  adds,  "know  how  to  take  apart  the 
human  personality  and  reassemble  it  better  than  anyone 
else  on  earth."  But  he  believes  if  Christian 
democracies  uphold  their  moral  principles  Communism 
will  run  its  course  and  be  dissipated. 

PRAYER  FOR  PEACE.  Altoona  (Pa. )  District  Methodists  are 
observing  Lent  with  a  1,000-hour  Prayer  Vigil  for 
Peace,  and  in  Nebraska  Methodists  are  holding  daily 
Lenten  peace  vigils.  It's  all  part  of  a  year-long 
movement  to  increase  prayers  for  a  peaceful  world. 

CATHOLICS  LEAD  IN  CONGRESS.  Roman  Catholics  have 
overtaken  Methodists  in  the  86th  Congress,  a  Library 
of  Congress  survey  shows.  Catholics  number  103,  a  gain 
of  10  over  last  session.  Methodists,  long  in  first  place, 
have  dropped  from  105  to  98.  Next  are  Presbyterians, 
with  68  ;  Baptists,  64  ;  Episcopalians,  63. 

(More  church   news  on  page  66) 
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|  True  Story  | 

I           of  I 

|    Triumph  | 

|        over  | 

I    Hearing  ( 

Loss! 


The  greatest  victory  in  Grace 
Thornton's  life  was  her  re- 
turn to  the  wonderful  world  of 
sound,  after  enduring  years  of 
suffering  from  a  hearing  loss.  In 
her  fascinating  story,  "I  Learned 
to  Hear  Again,"  published  by 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Grace 
describes  the  doubts,  fears,  frus- 
trations, and  despair  she  once 
knew.  Then  she  relates  how  she 
gradually  gained  new  hope,  new 
confidence  with  the  help  of  a 
hearing  aid. 

In  this  moving  account  of  per- 
sonal triumph  you  read  what  it 
means  to  regain  full  enjoyment  of 
friends'  voices  ...  a  concert,  play. 
or  community  activity.  And  as 
she  describes  her  steady  advance 
toward  better  hearing,  she  gives 
many  valuable  bits  of  advice  to 
those  who  now  — or  who  hope  to 
—  travel  the  same  road. 

This  advice,  and  all  the  other 
information  packed  in  a  warm, 
human  story,  can  be  helpful  to 
you  if  you  are  hard-of-hearing.  It 
is  yours  for  the  asking  from 
Zenith,  manufacturer  of  finest 
quality  hearing  aids.  Simply  mail 
coupon  below  for  your  free  copy 
of  "I  Learned  to  Hear  Again." 


YJENITH  hearing  aid  division 

_  tm    """  '    Dept.25P 

5801  West  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago  39,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "I 
Learned  to  Hear  Again,"  published  by 
Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  with  descriptive  liter- 
ature on  Zenith  Hearing  Aids. 
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Postum 


"Because  my  nerves 

were  troubling  me, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum!" 

"Nowadays  most  everything  seems  to  be  caused  by 
'nerves'.  But  what  causes  them?  That's  what  I  asked  when 
I  started  getting  jumpy  and  irritable  and  not  sleeping  well. 

"One  answer  I  learned  from  my  doctor:  too  much  coffee. 
He  explained  that  some  people  just  can't  always  take  the 
caffein  in  coffee.  It  irritates  their  nervous  systems.  He  sug- 
gested I  start  drinking  Postum  because  it's  caffein-free. 

"I  followed  his  advice,  doubtfully  at  first,  I  admit.  But 
now  I'm  convinced.  My  'nerves'  have  disappeared;  my  dis- 
position's better— all  since  I  began  drinking  Postum.  Why 
don't  you  try  rich,  hearty  Postum?  You'll  like  it,  too!" 


is  100%  coffee- free 


A  product  of  General  Foods 
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►J*  Personal  Testimony 


With  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 

Senate  chaplain,  Mme.  Chiang  pauses 

to  examine  a  large  stained-glass  window 

honoring  her  in  Foundry  Methodist 

Church,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Harris  formerly 

was  pastor  there. 


What 
Resurrection 


Means  to  Me 


By  MADAME  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK 


0 


'N  MANY  an  ancient  Roman  grave  archae- 
ologists found  the  letters  NFFNSNC  represent- 
ing non  fui,  fai,  non  sum,  non  euro,  meaning, 
"I  was  not,  I  was,  I  am  not,  I  do  not  care."  Men 
of  Rome,  surfeited  and  wearied  with  their  ma- 
terialistic life,  persuaded  themselves  that  death 
ends  all  and  that  they  did  not  care. 

To  us  Christians  this  is  contrary  to  God's  plan, 
for  he  endowed  each  of  us  with  a  spirit  that 
death  cannot  reach.  It  is  part  of  the  power  and 
glory  of  Christ's  Resurrection  that  we  have  his 
assurance  that  the  soul  cannot  die. 

Pondering  the  Resurrection,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  historic  development  of  the  concept  of  im- 
mortality. In  Isaiah  we  read,  "Thy  dead  men 
shall  live,  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they 
arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust:  for 
thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth 
shall  cast  out  the  dead."  Greek  poets  used  stages 
of  the  lowly  caterpillar,  the  larva,  and  the  butter- 
fly to  typify  man's  earthly  form,  his  apparent 
death,  and  his  ultimate  celestial  destination. 
Socrates  said,  "All  men's  souls  are  immortal,  but 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  immortal  and  di- 


vine." Later,  John  stated,  "Whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life." 

Thus  although  the  belief  in  immortality  ex- 
isted long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  core  of 
the  Christian  faith  lies  in  the  fact  that  because 
he  lives,  we  shall  live  also.  Christ  brought  as- 
surance and  peace  that  passeth  all  understand- 
ing. 

It  is  the  defeated  who  persuade  themselves 
that  death  ends  all.  Those  who  do  not  know 
where  to  turn,  or  who  try  to  end  their  troubles 
by  suicide,  are  the  cowardly,  the  terrified,  and 
the  despairing.  In  the  heroic,  the  daring,  and  the 
confident  who  trust  the  eternal  goodness  of  God, 
there  is  something  intangible  which  refuses  to 
accept  the  agnostic's  "I  do  not  know,"  the  athe- 
ist's "I  do  not  believe,"  or  the  cynic's  "I  do  not 
care." 

The  courageous  look  with  faith  through  death 
to  the  hope  of  a  continued  life  beyond  the  grave, 
for  life  on  earth  is  but  a  transitory  period  of 
testing  and  training  in  preparation  for  eternity. 
"The  spirit  of  man  which  God  inspired  cannot 
together  perish  with  this  corporeal  clod,"  wrote 
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AD  IT  NOT  been  for  the  insight  of  an  American 
steamer  captain  and  the  guidance  of  a  Methodist  min- 
ister, Yao-ju  Soong  might  have  lived  and  died  a  common 
sailor.  But  fortunately  for  his  native  China,  his  life  was 
to  become  vastly  more  significant. 

Yao-ju  was  barely  into  his  teens  when  he  left  his  home- 
land to  become  a  cabin  boy  on  the  side-wheeler  Schuyler 
Colfax.  Captain  Charles  Jones  saw  quickly  that  the 
bright,  slender  lad  was  capable  of  greater  things.  So, 
docking  in  Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  1880,  he  turned  the  boy 
over  to  the  Rev.  T.  Page  Ricaud,  of  Fifth  Street  Methodist 
Church.  The  kindly  pastor  not  only  led  Yao-ju  to  Christ 
(baptizing  him  Charles  Jones  Soong  after  his  first  bene- 
factor) but  also  arranged  for  his  education  at  Trinity 
College  and  Vanderbilt  University,  where  in  1885  he 
earned  a  theological  degree. 

Returning  to  Shanghai  as  a  Methodist  missionary, 
C.  J.  Soong  published  Bibles  and  other  Christian  litera- 
ture in  Chinese,  helped  organize  China's  first  YMCA, 
and  taught  English  to  thousands  of  boys.  For  several 
decades  he  was  a  guiding  Christian  force  in  the  Orient. 

Yet  C.  J.  Soong  perhaps  will  best  be  remembered  for 
his  remarkable  family.  His  three  sons  became  able 
financiers  and  public  servants  (T.  V.,  the  eldest,  was 
China's  premier  from  1945-47).  And  the  three  Soong 
sisters  became  famous  because  of  the  men  they  mar- 
ried: H.  H.  Kung,  China's  wartime  minister  of  finance; 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  father  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  and 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  China's  wartime  leader 
who  now  heads  the  Nationalist  Government  on  Formosa. 

Charles  Jones  Soong  died  in  1927,  the  year  his  young- 
est daughter,  Mei-ling,  married  Chiang.  But  through 
her,  three  years  later,  his  dedicated  life  indirectly  bore 
its  richest  fruit:  She  converted  her  husband  to  Chris- 
tianity, giving  one  of  the  world's  oldest  civilizations  its 
first  Christian  leader. 


Milton.  And,  according  to  Emerson,  the  "only 
sane  solution"  for  life's  enigma  is  that  the  world 
here  below  is  for  man's  education. 

The  form  of  the  resurrected  body  of  man  has 
always  seemed  to  trouble  many  people.  Paul  dis- 
cussed this  at  length  in  I  Corinthians  15.  Let  us 
rest  content  that  at  the  judgment  day  God  will 
give  us  bodies  "as  he  had  chosen."  It  profits  us 
nothing  to  fret  over  the  form  with  which  the 
spirit  will  be  clothed.  What  gives  man  his  worth 
is  his  spirit,  his  soul,  not  his  material  value  as 
expressed  in  chemical  terms. 

Immortality  does  not  only  mean  the  incor- 
ruptibility of  the  corruptible;  it  means  continued 
growth  of  mind,  infinite  expansion  of  spirit,  and 
increased  stature  of  personality.  An  early  New 
England  minister  once  said,  "How  prudently 
most  men  creep  into  nameless  graves,  while  now 
and  then  one  or  two  forget  themselves  into  im- 
mortality!" How  true  it  is  that  those  whose 
names  are  best  remembered  down  through  his- 
tory in  every  land  were  those  who  forgot  them- 
selves in  serving  others. 

Brother  Lawrence,  scrubbing  in  a  monastery 
kitchen,  polishing  his  pots  and  pans  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  serving  his  brethren  in  the  lowliest 
capacity. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  devoting  himself  to  the 
unity  of  his  country  and  freedom  for  the  slaves. 

Garibaldi,  working  for  the  liberation  of  Italv 
and  challenging  others:  "If  you  seek  honor  or 
fame  or  ease,  you  will  not  find  it  in  our  ranks. 
But  if  you  will  march  for  long  hours  with  little 
or  no  food;  if  you  will  wear  tattered  clothing, 
come  with  us  and  share  the  glory  of  dying  in  a 
sublime  cause." 

Sun  Yat-sen,  the  father  of  our  republic,  labor- 
ing incessantly  for  the  cause  of  China's  national 
integrity  and  the  Three  Peoples'  Principles. 

Four  chaplains  on  a  torpedoed  ship  in  World 
War  II — Jewish,  Catholic,  and  two  Protestants — 
giving  up  their  life  jackets  so  that  others  might 
live. 

These  men  and  others  like  them  forget  them- 
selves into  immortality! 

We  came  to  understand  the  nature  of  God 
through  the  incarnate  Christ;  even  so  we  have 
the  assurance  of  immortality  because  of  the 
power  and  glory  of  Christ's  Resurrection.  Im- 
mortality is  not  a  straw  grasped  by  the  weak,  the 
timorous,  the  apprehensive;  it  harmonizes  with 
the  nature  of  God  that  he  should  will  us  to  con- 
tinue unto  perfection,  through  all  eternity,  the 
work  begun  here  and  unfinished  in  our  short 
span  of  life  on  earth. 

The  earthly  body  matters  little;  at  death  the 
soul  takes  its  flight  from  the  earthly  temple  and 
returns  to  God.  The  power  and  the  glory  ol 
Easter  is  that  when  men  had  done  their  cruel 
worst  in  crucifying  our  Lord  on  the  cross  there 
was  an  unfathomable  caliber  in  Christ  which 
they  could  not  reach — a  caliber  which  defied  the 
sting  of  death.  He  lives,  and  we  shall  live  also. 
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Through  the  long,  dar\  night  they 

drifted,  a  saint  of  God  and  a  young  man  in 

search  of  a  resting  place  for  his  soul. 


God's  hand  was  in  the 
miracle  that  saved  two  lives. 


FAITH 

By  Storm 


T 


By  WHITNEY  J.  DOUGH 

Associate  Pastor,  First  Methodist  Church 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


. 
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HUNDERHEADS  rolling  ominously  over  Port-au- 
Prince,  40  miles  behind  us,  should  have  made  us  cautious. 
But  everything  was  so  peaceful  on  the  Janeen  that  August 
afternoon  in  1957  that  we  gave  no  thought  to  the  coming 
storm. 

It  was  the  15th  day  of  our  one-month  Prayer  Cruise 
to  the  Caribbean  and  all  had  gone  well.  The  Janeen  is 
,i  sturdy  ship,  140  feet  long,  sleek  and  low  in  the  water, 
200  tons  of  wood  and  steel,  with  two  masts  rising  100 
feet  into  the  sky.  Her  size,  her  owner-captain,  Mike, 
and  her  diesel  auxiliary  engine  gave  our  28  Methodist 
guests  a  feeling  of  security. 

Toward  sunset,  I  began  calling  the  people  for  vesper 
devotions.  I  stood  amidships,  near  the  starboard  railing, 
as  they  gathered — some  standing,  others  sitting  on  the 
kapok  mattresses  we  used  for  sleeping.  I  remember  that 
someone  was  walking  about,  calling  those  still  in  the 
bow  and  below  decks  to  worship. 

Suddenly,  with  no  warning,  a  wind  of  hurricane  force 
smashed  against  the  ship!  The  Janeen  began  to  keel 
over.  Beneath  me,  the  deck  rose  and  lifted  me  toward 
the  sky;  the  port  side  dipped  low  and  disappeared  in  the 
sea.  Rushing  water  hurled  passengers  toward  the  stern. 
Screams  of   I  right  came   from  everywhere. 

I  saw  two  teen-age  boys  waist  deep  in  water,  struggling 
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for  a  foothold  and  grasping  for  a 
nearby  lifeboat.  As  the  lifeboat  was 
lifted  off  the  deck,  the  boys  scrambled 
into  it.  The  boat  came  to  rest  over  the 
railing  at  a  crazy  angle. 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  she  had 
keeled  over,  the  Janeen  righted  her- 
self. We  had  been  hit  by  an  85-mile- 
an-hour  gust  which  had  lasted  only 
two  minutes.  But  in  those  minutes 
disaster  had  befallen  us.  Our  sails 
had  been  torn  to  shreds;  the  ship  was 
out  of  control;  a  blinding  rain  was 
falling,  and  the  sea  was  churning. 
There  was  utter  confusion  on  deck. 
As  the  crew  struggled  to  get  the  ship 
under  control,  someone  dashed  up  to 
me  and  shouted: 

"Mr.  Dough!  Three  people  are 
overboard — Mrs.  Shuler,  Mrs.  Nel- 
son, and  Bill  Dozier!" 

I  hurried  over  the  slippery  deck 
toward  the  wheel,  where  the  captain 
was  bellowing  orders.  Desperately, 
I  blurted  out  the  awful  news.  "We'll 
turn  back  as  fast  as  we  can!"  Mike 
shouted. 

I  ran  toward  the  deckhouse,  hop- 
ing the  report  was  not  true.  Inside, 
women  and  children  were  huddled — 
frightened,  crying,  and  donning  life 
preservers.  In  one  corner,  embracing 
his  children,  Linda  Kay,  11,  and 
Jimmy,  14,  was  Dr.  John  Shuler, 
pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church 
in  Paris,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Shuler,  affectionately  known 
as  Skip,  had  been  washed  overboard 
in  full  sight  of  Jimmy,  now  hysteri- 
cal. Dr.  Shuler  held  his  two  sobbing 
children  while  he  prayed.  "God  will 
help  us  get  Mommy  back,"  he  re- 
assured them. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  captain  shout- 
ing: "Help!  There's  someone  in  the 
water  back  here!  Come  quickly!" 

I  dashed  to  the  stern.  Peering 
through  the  pelting  rain,  I  saw  the 
frightened  face  of  Skip  Shuler.  She 
was  clinging  to  a  rope  and  struggling 
to  keep  her  head  above  water. 

>^UICKLY,  we  pulled  her  aboard 
and  helped  her  to  the  deckhouse.  It 
was  thrilling  to  hear  Dr.  Shuler  say 
to  his  children:  "See,  God  did  give 
Mommy  back  to  us  when  we 
prayed!" 

Shock,  exhaustion,  and  rope  burns 
were  the  only  injuries  suffered  by 
Mrs.  Shuler  in  her  terrifying  15  min- 
utes in  the  sea. 


By  the  time  the  ship  was  under 
control  and  operating  on  the  diesel 
engine,  we  had  traveled  at  least  a 
mile.  Then  we  headed  back  as  fast 
as  we  could  to  the  spot  where  the 
wind  had  hit  us.  We  all  lined  the 
rails  and  peered  into  the  rain  and 
darkness,  calling  for  Bill  and  Mrs. 
Nelson.  We  saw  a  board  that  had 
broken  from  a  lifeboat  support  and 
knew  we  were  near  the  right  place. 
But  there  was  no  answering  cry. 

When  the  storm  lifted,  we  took 
hope  in  the  calm  sea  and  the  moonlit 
night.  Still  no  answer.  We  played  the 
ship's  searchlight  over  the  water,  but 
still  saw  nothing. 

"Perhaps  they're  calling  to  us  but 
we  can't  hear  them,"  suggested  Cap- 
tain Mike.  He  shut  off  the  engine 
and  generator,  and  we  drifted  silently 
in  the  darkness,  alternately  shouting 
and  listening.  There  was  no  other 
sound  except  the  soft  beating  of 
waves  against  the  janeen. 

Gradually,  a  feeling  of  horror- 
gripped  us.  Bill  Dozier  was  an  ex- 
pert swimmer,  but  in  such  weather 
even  he  would  have  little  chance. 
"If  he  just  kept  his  head  until  the 
rain  cleared  up,  he  could  see  the 
mountains  and  make  it  to  shore," 
Captain  Mike  observed.  He  did  not 
mention  the  sharks. 

But  if  Bill  were  in  danger,  what  ol 
Mrs.  Nelson  ?  She  was  over  70  and 
unable  to  swim! 

With  sagging  spirits,  we  tried  our 
best  to  pray.  Somehow,  faith  came 
to  me  with  our  prayers  and  some  of 
the  burden  rolled  off  my  heart. 

Dawn  brought  renewed  hope,  but 
not  for  long.  We  scanned  the  ocean 
with  powerful  binoculars,  but  saw 
nothing.  We  decided  to  put  into 
Miragoane  to  arrange  for  a  search 
plane — hoping,  but  not  expecting,  to 
find  Bill  ashore.  Twelve  hours  had 
gone  by  since  the  accident.  If  he  were 
to  make  it  to  shore,  he  would  already 
be  there. 

As  we  sailed  into  the  harbor,  our 
eyes  still  vainly  searching  the  ocean, 
we  would  have  been  astonished  to 
know  that  out  there,  too  far  away  for 
us  to  see  them  but  near  enough  for 
them  to  see  the  janeen,  were  Bill  and 
Mrs.  Nelson  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle  with  the  sea. 

When  Mrs.  Nelson  and  Bill  were 
swept  overboard,  God  did  not  desert 
them.  Mrs.  Nelson  was  a  woman  of 
continual  good  cheer  and  everyone 


loved  her.  She  was  a  joyful  Christian 
and  bubbled  over  with  love  of  life. 
She  loved  young  people.  She  loved 
fun.  And  through  her  living  it  was 
plain  to  see  that  she  loved  the  Lord 
with  all  her  heart. 

Mrs.  Nelson  had  been  sitting  on 
deck  when  the  waist-deep  waves 
surged  over  her.  They  picked  her 
up  like  a  cork  and  carried  her  over 
the  railing.  She  grabbed  for  a  life- 
boat as  she  swept  by,  but  missed. 
Within  seconds  she  was  in  the  sea, 
struggling  to  stay  on  top. 


OUDDENLY,  right  in  front  of  her, 
she  saw  one  of  the  kapok  mattresses 
which  had  been  washed  off  the  deck. 
I  believe  God  put  that  mattress  there. 
And  right  beside  the  mattress  was 
Bill  Dozier,  a  strong  swimmer!  I 
believe  God  put  Bill  there  to  help 
her  onto  the  mattress. 

Bill  had  been  at  the  port  railing 
when  the  wind  struck  and  the  sea 
came  rushing  over  the  deck.  He 
grabbed  a  steel  cable  leading  to  the 
mast  and  hung  on.  A  strong  boy,  he 
could  have  saved  himself,  but  he  saw 
Mrs.  Nelson  as  she  was  swept  past. 
He  grabbed  for  her,  missed,  then 
deliberately  leaped  into  the  sea  after 
her. 

In  many  ways,  Bill  was  the  exact 
opposite  of  Mrs.  Nelson.  Just  three 
days  short  of  his  17th  birthday,  he 
was  a  stalwart  blond  boy  with  tre- 
mendous possibilities  for  good.  But, 
like  many  other  teen-agers,  he  had 
not  taken  full  advantage  of  the  Chris- 
tian opportunities  around  him.  He 
had  been  so  occupied  with  the  fasci- 
nations of  the  world  that  praying, 
getting  to  church  faithfully,  and  liv- 
ing for  Christ  seemed  relatively  un- 
important. I  knew  that  someday  he 
would  find  God  and  himself.  And 
I  believe  God  was  working  in  him 
when  Bill  leaped  into  the  raging  sea 
to  pull  Mrs.  Nelson  onto  the  floating 
mattress  and  save  her  life. 

Once  on  the  mattress,  Mrs.  Nelson 
thanked  God  for  providing  it.  She 
thought  to  herself:  "I've  always  liked 
to  go  to  the  beach  and  float  on  an 
inner  tube.  This  mattress  isn't  much 
different.  I'll  just  enjoy  it!" 

The  sea  around  Haiti  is  warm,  so 
the  pair,  clinging  to  the  mattress  in 
their  wet  clothing,  were  not  chilled. 
After  a  time  Mrs.  Nelson  asked  Bill : 
"Doesn't  the  rain  feel  good?  It's  so 
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Bethany  Hospital  Plans  $750,000  Pavilion 


Her  60th  year  of  service  to  Bethany  Dea- 
coness Hospital  is  celebrated  by  88-year- 
old  Sister  Ida  Gerber  as  she  cuts  ca\e 
jor     Queens     Borough     President     J.     ]. 


Crisona.  At  right  is  Superintendent 
Norman  O.  Edwards.  The  hospital  is 
raising  $750,000  for  six-story  pavilion  for 
chronically  ill  aged,  and  maternity  cases. 


Shockley   Named   Professor  at  Garrett 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Grant  S.  Shockley,  pastor 
since  1953  of  James  Methodist  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  named  pro- 
fessor of  religious  education  at  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111.,  it  was 
announced  by  President  Dwight  E.  Loder. 
His  duties  will  begin  at  the  1959  summer 
school. 

Dr.  Shockley  was  visiting  professor  of 
religious  education  at  Garrett  for  two 
summer   sessions,    1952    and    1956. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1919.  He  holds  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Lincoln  University.  In  1945  he  was 
awarded  his  B.D.  degree  by  Drew 
Theological  Seminary.  His  work  in  re- 
ligious education  was  taken  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y.,  where  he  earned  his 
M.  A.  in  1946  and  his  Ed.D.  in  1952. 
His  pastoral  experience  includes  St. 
John's    Methodist    Church,    Spring    Lake, 


N.  J.;  St.  Luke's  Methodist  Church,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  and  Whatcoat  Meth- 
odist Church,  Dover,  Delaware. 

He  was  formerly  minister  to  youth  at 
St.  Mark's  Church,  New  York  City;  in- 
structor in  religion  and  philosophy,  and 
director  of  religious  life  at  Clark  College, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  field  director,  in-service 
ministerial  education  curriculum  and 
teaching  project,  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Methodist  Church;  professor  of  re- 
ligious education  at  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary;  and  director  of  the  ministerial 
training  correspondence  school  for  the 
Central  Jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

At  present  he  is  lecturer  in  education 
at  New  York  University,  Department  of 
Religious  Education.  He  has  been  dean 
and  counselor  of  numerous  summer 
youth  assemblies,  and  instructor  in  many 
Continued   on    page   3 


Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
plans  to  build  a  $750,000  pavilion  for  the 
care  of  the  chronically  ill  aged,  and 
maternity  patients.  The  350  churches  of 
the  New  York  East  Conference  will  be 
asked  to  contribute  funds  to  the  cam- 
paign. 

According  to  plans  revealed  by  Edwin 
H.  Mueller,  president,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Norman  O.  Edwards,  administrator,  a 
six-story  structure  will  be  erected  adja- 
cent to  the  present  building  on  Bleecker 
St.  near  Ridgewood  Ave.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  floors  will  provide  25  beds  for  aged 
patients,  and  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  floors  will  be  equipped  with  22 
beds  and  facilities  for  maternity  patients. 
The  first  floor  will  include  a  civil  de- 
fense disaster  room,  modern  pharmacy, 
and    record    room. 

No  other  Methodist  institution  between 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  and  east  of 
Cleveland  provides  special  care  for  the 
chronically  ill  aged,  Mr.  Mueller  points 
out.  The  hospital  ministers  to  persons 
of  all  races,  religions,  and  nationalities. 

The  drive  was  launched  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  representatives  of  72  churches 
of  the  Brooklyn  North  District  with 
Superintendent  Henry  Whyman  as 
honorary  chairman. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Francis  of  Flushing 
is  general  fund-raising  chairman  with 
the  Rev.  John  Stotz  as  coordinator.  The 
Rev.  James  Watson  of  Plainview  is  dis- 
trict chairman.  Approximately  $200,000 
already   has   been    subscribed. 


Grant   S.   Shockley 
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Bishop  Herbert  Welch  (right),  principal  speaker  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Christian  Higher  Education  and  National  Association  of  Methodist 
Schools  and  Colleges,  witnesses  the  presentation  of  a  citation  to  Stanley  Kresge, 
left,    Methodism's    '"Distinguished    Alumnus    of    1958,"    by    Bishop    Paul    N.    Garber. 


Boxes  of  clothing  to  be  shipped  overseas 
by  Church  World  Service  crowd  the 
Norwall^,  Conn.,  Church  foyer  as  leaders 
prepare  for  Missions  Institute.    From  left: 

Radio  Institute  Set 

A  Religious  Radio  Institute  for  pastors 
and  laymen  will  be  held  February  24,  at 
Drew  University  by  the  Rev.  William  A. 
Meadows,  TRAFCQ  director  of  radio — 
TV  service  and  training. 
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Dr.  Glora  Wysner,  speaker;  the  Rev. 
Robert  Paine,  missionary  secretary;  the 
Rev.  E.  Leslie  Wood,  superintendent; 
and  the  Rev.  Barton  Bovee,  host  pastor. 

The  program  is  being  arranged  by  the 
Department  of  Speech  of  the  University's 
theological    school. 

Rev.  Mr.  Meadows  will  deal  with  three 
topics:  How  to  Plan  a  Presentation,  Radio 
in  Your  Community,  and  The  Radio 
Devotional  Program. 


Visits  Children's  Home 

An  appreciative  report  has  been  re- 
ceived by  Superintendent  Mirl  W.  Whit- 
aker  of  the  Methodist  Home  for  Children 
in  Williamsville,  N.  Y.,  from  Miss  Marcia 
O'Neil  of  the  Hudson  Falls  Church. 
Miss  O'Neil  recently  worked  at  the  home 
for  five  weeks  as  part  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  course  at  Keuka  College. 

Miss  O'Neil  terms  her  service  "enjoy- 
able as  well  as  educational"  and  states 
that  it  has  strengthened  her  desire  to 
work  with  disturbed  children  in  the 
field  of  Christian  education. 

Her  insight  led  to  the  following  obser- 
vations: "One  can  never  let  up  when 
the  girls  show  any  signs  of  improvement, 
or  when  they  slip  back  into  their  old 
behavior  ...  the  staff  members  cannot 
relax  their  constant  encouragement.  .  .  . 
Slowly  the  girls  come  to  trust  you  and 
to  accept  you  as  a  friend  .  .  .  they  need 
help  in  learning  about  Christianity.  .  .  . 
Patience  is  the  key  word. 

Fifty  Years  a  Preacher 

Fifty  Years  a  Preacher  is  the  title  of 
a  book  by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Moser 
which  the  New  York  Methodist  Con- 
ference hopes  to  publish  in  time  for  the 
author's  90th  birthday,  October  24,   1959. 

In  a  statement  issued  to  the  348 
churches  in  the  Conference,  the  Rev.  C. 
Wesley  Christman,  Jr.,  of  Peekskill,  presi- 
dent of  the  Historical  Committee,  points 
out  that  Rev.  Mr.  Moser  was  chosen  "as 
a  typical  Methodist  preacher  of  a  past 
generation"  to  write  the  story  of  his  life. 
The  book  will  be  about  128  pages  in 
length  and  is  humorous  and  informative 
as  well  as  inspirational.  A  paper-covered 
edition  will  sell  for  $2  and  a  clothbound 
edition  for  $3. 

Mr.  Christman  asks  all  churches 
to  send  advance  orders  to  Morton  C. 
Lindsey,  Montrose,  N.  Y.,  since  500 
volumes  must  be  ordered  to  cover  the 
cost  of  printing. 

World  Service  Gifts  Up 

World  service  gifts  increased  in  each 
conference  of  the  area  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  for  a  total  of 
$256,714  as  against  $216,955  for  the  same 
period    last   year. 

Following  are  the  conference  totals 
with  last  year's  figures  in  parenthesis: 
Newark,  $88,072  ($77,484);  New  York, 
$40,748  ($26,476);  New  York  East, 
$84,994  ($74,684);  Troy,  $42,898 
($38,309). 
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SHOCKLEY  NAMED 

Continued  from  page  1 

pastors'  schools  and  leadership  training 
schools. 

Dr.  Shockley  is  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Brooklyn  Division, 
Protestant  Council;  a  member  of  the 
Division  of  Christian  Education,  General 
Assembly  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches;  serves  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, Brooklyn  Branch,  National  Urban 
League;  and  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  education  of  the  same 
organization. 

He  has  contributed  many  articles  to 
church  publications,  and  since  1948  has 
written  curriculum  material  for  Meth- 
odist church-school   publications. 

Mrs.  Shockley  is  the  former  Doris  V. 
Taylor  of  Lawrenceville,  Va.  They  have 
a  daughter,  Muriel  Elizabeth,  17  months 
old. 

To  Study  Alcoholism 

Problems  of  alcoholism  will  be  studied 
March  10,  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  at 
First  Church,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  where  the 
Newark  Conference  Board  of  Temperance 
will  hold  a  seminar. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
role  of  the  Christian  minister  in  dealing 
with  the  health  problems  arising  from 
alcoholism. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Boyd,  Jr.,  pastor 
of  First  Church,  Summit,  will  deliver  the 
keynote  address  on  "Facing  Our  Responsi- 
bilities," and  Dr.  C.  Nelson  Davis,  Phila- 
delphia psychiatrist,  will  speak  on  "What 
Is  Alcoholism?" 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  Rev.  John 
C.  van  Dyk  of  Morris  Plains  will  discuss 
"Counseling  the  Alcoholic,"  and  a  panel 
composed  of  William  Harris  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health;  a  member  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous;  and  the  Rev. 
Yvelin  Gardner  of  the  National  Council 
on  Alcoholism,  will  discuss  community 
resources. 

"The  Methodist  Program  of  Rehabilita- 
tion" will  be  described  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Robert  Regan,  Jr.,  staff  member  of  the 
General    Board    of   Temperance. 

'More  Blessed  .  .  / 

St.  Mark's  Church,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y.,  believes  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive. 

It  has  sent  $900  to  the  South  Third 
Street  Church,  Brooklyn,  as  an  expression 
of  brotherly  concern. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Harold  Roy  Brennan 
reports  in  the  monthly  Messenger:  "Mr. 
Arthur  Raynor;< president  of  the  Brooklyn- 
L,ong  Island  Church  Society,  states  that 
the  the  electrical  system  at  South  Third 
Street  has  become  obsolete  and  failed, 
leaving  the  church  and  parsonage  without 
heat  and  light.  We  can  be  assured  that 
our  gift  is  meeting  a  real  need  in  the 
Williamsburg  Area  wjiere  the  Rev.  Bur- 
ton Davison  and  the  Rev.  Alfredo  Cotto- 
Thorner  carry  on  their  ministry." 


THE    BISHOP    WHITES 
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The  other  day  we  were  in  Plymouth,  England,  from 
whence  came  our  ancestors.  The  travel  agency  had 
found  us  quiet  and  lovely  inns  where  we  might  enjoy 
Southwest  England,  but  in  Plymouth  they  failed  dismally. 
Our  hotel  was  dirty  and  uninviting — so  much  so  that 
we  refused  to  stay 

And  looking  at  the  place  I  said  facetiously  and  perhaps 
disrespectfully,  "No  wonder  the  Pilgrims  left  Plymouth." 
Of  course  that  was  grossly  unfair.    For  they  left  England 
to    procure    and    establish    the    freedoms    we    so    deeply 
cherish  and  for  which   they  so  grievously  suffered: 

The  Freedom  to  worship  God; 

The  Freedom  to  think  and  write  and  speak  and  print; 

The  Freedom  not  to  be  hungry; 

And  the  Freedom  not  to  be  afraid; 

All  these  we  cherish  and  enjoy  save  possibly  the  last,  for  we  are  not  yet 
free  from  fear. 

Now,  all  the  people  of  this  earth  do  not  possess  these  freedoms,  and  like 
our  forefathers  some  of  them  are  paying  a  great  price  for  their  faith.  I  have 
seen  some  of  them  recently  in  Communist  lands.  The  sacrifices  which  Chris- 
tians must  make  to  continue  as  believers  behind  the  iron  curtain  are  extremely 
costly.  There  our  ministers  lose  their  social  benefits  so  important  under 
socialized  governments.  They  give  up  their  social  security  and  their  hospitaliza- 
tion to  preach  the  Gospel. 

And  the  laity  pays  for  its  faith,  too.  No  believer  can  hold  any  government 
position.  One  cannot  be  a  schoolteacher,  a  policeman,  a  fireman,  or  a  postman 
if  he  is  a  believer.  He  cannot  even  sweep  the  streets  or  cart  the  garbage  if 
he's  a  believer. 

The  other  night  I  was  reading  the  Book  of  Acts  where  Paul  was  having 
his  argument  with  the  chief  captain  who  proudly  boasted,  "with  a  great 
sum  obtained  I  this  freedom."  How  simply  Paul  answered,  "But  I  was  free  born." 

Now  perhaps  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  Americans  ought  to  stop  and 
do  some  thinking  about  the  freedoms  we  cherish  and  of  which  we  so  proudly 
boast.  Perhaps  some  of  us  preachers  ought  to  turn  the  quotations  around  a 
bit  and  remind  our  people  of  the  price  our  forefathers  paid.  Perhaps  occasionally 
we  ought  to  say  quietly  to  our  congregations  and  to  ourselves. 

You  were  not  born  free 

You    were    bought    with    a    price. 
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Redecoration  of  the  sanctuary  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  is  part  of  a  three-point  pro- 
gram of  improvement.  A  1  JOO-square-foot  area  was  reclaimed  for  church-school 
purposes,  also  a  "nearly  new"  parsonage.    The  membership  has  been  increased  by  56. 
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Fourteen  churches  in  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  the  Newark  Conference  are  par- 
ticipating in  a  simultaneous  Every- 
Member  Canvass  under  the  direction  of 
Howard  J.  Young,  Conference  steward- 
ship director.  They  are  Drakestown, 
Flanders,  Frankford  Plains,  Hacketts- 
town,  Hurdtown,  Lake  Hopatcong, 
Milton,  Port  Jervis,  Rockaway  Valley, 
Sandyston,  Stanhope,  Stockholm,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wharton. 

St.  John's  Church,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  has  dedicated  tower  chimes  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Marion  Robertson  in 
memory  of  her  parents,  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Robinson. 

The  Stamford,  Conn.,  Ministers' 
League  issued  a  public  statement  on  the 
significance  of  Christmas  and  the  ob- 
servance of  Chanukah  commenting  upon 
the  redemptive  forces  affirmed  by  the 
symbols  of  the  Menorah  and  the  Star. 
Four  Methodists  were  among  the  signers. 

The  Jefferson  Street  Church,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  changed  its  name  to  Christ 
Methodist  Church. 

A  30-minute  concert  of  sacred  music 
was  presented  by  the  Drew  University 
choir  at  St.  Paul's  Church  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  as  a  special  feature  of  Boy  Scout 
Sunday. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Vogell  of  Fifth 
Avenue-State  Street  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
was  dean  of  a  University  of  Life  School, 
presented  for  four  weeks  in  January  by 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Troy 
Area   Council   of   Churches. 

A  lesson  in  communication  may  be 
learned  from  the  young  people  of  the 
Hampton  Bays  (N.  Y.)  Church.  A  copy 
of  a  booklet  they  published  for  the  shut- 
ins  of  the  community  was  produced  in 
Braille.  One  of  the  young  men  of  the 
community  in  whom  Pastor  Walter  W. 
Pitt  is  interested,  a  Roman  Catholic,  is 
blind. 

Seventy-two  members  of  the  New 
York  East  Conference  MYF  attended  an 
all-day  seminar  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  gremlins  again.  The  January  issue 
of  our  area  Together  news  referred  to 
the  Rev.  J.  Edgar  Washabaugh  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Ocean  Grove  Camp  Meeting 
Association.  Dr.  Washabaugh  is  president 
of  something,  alright,  but  it  is  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Centenary  College. 
Kinsey  N.  Merritt  is  president  of  the 
Ocean  Grove  Association  and  for  many 
years  Dr.  Washabaugh  was  vice-president 
in   charge  of  program. 

More  than  475  young  persons  attended 
a  New  Haven  District  MYF  rally  to 
hear  the  Rev.  John  A.  Russell,  Yale 
Wesley  Foundation  director  and  New 
York  East  Conference  secretary,  speak  on 
/  Am  Doing  a  Great  Wor\. 
The  December  issue  of  New  Ideas  for 
Christmas,  a  Fawcett  Publication,  car- 
ried a  two-page  feature  entitled,  America 
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at  Christmastide  with  eight  pictures  of 
a  pageant  at  St.  John's  Church,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Instead  of  receiving  candy  and  gifts 
at  a  Christmas  party,  the  children  of 
Butler  Church,  N.  J.,  gave  a  musical 
presentation  of  the  Christmas  story.  The 
money  went  for  a  new  16  mm.  sound 
projector. 

Members  of  Trinity  Church,  Albany, 
made  a  five-week  pilgrimage  to  the 
Middle  East  via  addresses  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  K.  Matthews,  Dr.  Glora  Wys- 
ner,  the  Rev.  George  Gallas,  Mrs. 
Laurens  Seelye,  and  Dr.  Assad  S.  Saigh. 

The  Demarest,  N.-  J.,  church  is  setting 
a  remarkable  example  of  stewardship  in 
the  financing  of  a  new  church  and  the 
maintaining  of  the  annual  budget.  A 
membership  of  270,  or  130  families,  is 
contributing  $40,000  to  the  budget  and 
the    average    pledge     is    $6    per    week. 

With  two  days  preparation,  the  Ma- 
maroneck  (N.  Y.)  Church  provided  four 
portions  of  Dave  Garroway's  Today 
program  Christmas  morning.  Apprecia- 
tive mail  has  been  reaching  the  Rev. 
Edgar  N.  Jackson  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Drew  President  Fred  Holloway  has 
been  installed  as  the  first  president  of  the 
Council  of  Protestant  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

Everything  but  sunshine  and  palm  trees 
is  being  enjoyed  by  the  Florida  Club  at 
First  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  Members 
are  retired  men  who  meet  Wednesday 
afternoons  to  play  games  and  enjoy  music 
and  companionship. 

New  Haven  Talks  Back' 

The  television  series  "Talk  Back,"  a 
production  of  the  Methodist  television 
ministry  in  co-operation  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  is  being  seen 
on  WNHC-TV  Channel  8,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Wednesdays  at  9  a.m. 

Each  program  includes  a  film  depicting 
a  family  or  community  problem  followed 
by  a  "live"  panel  of  local  residents  who 
discuss  the  Christian  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

Bishop  in  Puerto  Rico 

Bishop  Newell  spent  five  days  in 
Puerto  Rico  presiding  at  the  Provisional 
Annual  Conference. 

He  arrived  in  San  Juan  January  28,  to 
asssist  Bishop  Fred  Corson  at  the  four- 
day  session  at  Moderno  Methodist 
Church,  and  returned  February  1,  to  his 
office  in  New  York  City. 

In  a  letter  to  the  ministers  of  his 
area,  Bishop  Newell  explained  that  this 
seemed  "a  natural  assignment"  con- 
sidering the  tremendous  Puerto  Rican 
population    of  New  York   City. 


New  Horizons 

•  East  Norwich  (N.  Y.)  Methodists  have 
pledged  $60,000  for  an  educational  unit 
for  which  ground  will  be  broken  in  the 
spring. 

•  Improvements  at  the  New  Providence 
(N.  J.)  Church  were  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Newell  on  the  church's  160th 
anniversary. 

•  Plans  for  a  contemporary  "New  Vil- 
lage Church,"  Bayville,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
approved.  The  building  fund  so  far 
totals  $27,576. 

•  Bishop  Newell  dedicated  the  renovated 
sanctuary  of  Metropolitan-Duane  Church, 
New  York  City,  January  11.  The  Rev. 
G.  Roy  Bragg  officiated  at  the  service. 

•  Newcomb  (N.Y.)  Methodists  have  pro- 
vided their  pastor  with  a  new  parsonage. 

•  The  remaining  $100,000  mortgage  on 
the  $245,000  sanctuary  at  the  Cranford 
(N.  J.)  Church  has  been  burned.  Trustee 
Chairman  Thomas  Buzalski  and  Treas- 
urer William  A.  Lyons  presided. 

•  Half  a  $6,000  legacy  left  by  the  late 
Miss  Elsie  Diefandorf  to  Fifth  Avenue- 
State  Street  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has 
gone  for  new  Sunday-school  rooms. 
Forty-one  persons  contributed  565  hours 
of  labor. 

•  First  Church,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is 
raising  $50,000  to  renovate  Sunday-school 
rooms  to  match  the  recently  refurbished 
sanctuary.  The  church  is  celebrating  its 
143rd  year  in  Waterbury  and  its  80th 
year  at  the  present  site. 

•  At  the  Newton  (N.  J.)  Church, 
$93,000  has  been  pledged  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  educational  unit. 

•  Teabo  (N.  J.)  Methodists  are  planning 
a  new  parsonage,  an  addition  to  the 
church,  and  a   new  basement. 

•  The  Sparta  (N.  J.)  Church  has  a  reno- 
vated sanctuary,  new  lighting  fixtures, 
and  oak  paneling. 

McElroy  Named  to  Calvary 

The  pulpit  of  Calvary  Methodist 
Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  vacant  since 
the  appointment  last  spring  of  the  Rev. 
Harry  Milton  Taylor  as  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  Drew  University, 
has  been  filled  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Mc- 
Elroy, pastor  of  the  Arch  Street  Meth- 
odist Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Calvary  is  one  one  the  largest  churches 
in  the  Newark  Conference  and  Dr. 
Taylor  was  its  minister  for  fifteen  years. 

Dr.  McElroy,  whose  appointment  be- 
came effective  February  2,  was  pastor  of 
the  Arch  Street  Church  for  ten  years. 
He  previously  held  pastorates  at  First 
Church,  Roxborough,  Pa.;  Springfield, 
Pa.;  Trevose  and  Harriman,  Pa.;  Bethesda 
Methodist  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and 
Mount   Zion  Church,  Steelton,   Pa. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1913 
and  received  his  education  at  Dickinson 
College,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Temple  University. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Grace 
Shorter  and   they  have  three  children. 
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cool  and  refreshing!"  But  Bill,  filled 
with  fear  and  uncertainty,  could  not 
respond  to  her  mood. 

Later,  Mrs.  Nelson,  too,  began  to 
worry,  mostly  about  us  on  the  faneen. 
She  knew  we  would  be  searching  for 
them — and  she  didn't  want  us  to  be 
worried!  She  had  lost  her  glasses  and 
she  began  to  think  about  her  dental 
plates,  which  she  called  her  "china." 

"Suppose  I  lose  my  china,  too?" 
she  thought.  "What  a  mess  I'd  look 
if  they  found  me!" 

Bill  was  concerned  about  other 
things.  After  they  had  floated  in  the 
darkness  for  two  hours,  he  said  in 
a  voice  choked  with  fear:  "Mrs. 
Nelson,  this  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
the  end  for  us,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,  Bill,"  she  admitted.  "But  if 
it  is,  my  heart  is  at  peace.  It  is  won- 
derful to  know  the  Lord." 

"But,"  Bill  answered,  "my  heart 
is  not  at  peace.  I'm  a  church  member 
all  right,  but  I  don't  have  the  faith 
you  do." 

Soon  Mrs.  Nelson  was  telling  Bill 
the  wonderful  story  Christians  know 
so  well.  Through  the  long,  dark  night 
they  drifted,  a  saint  of  God  and  a 
young  man  in  search  of  a  resting 
place  for  his  soul.  And  there,  lost  on 
the  dark  sea.  Bill  Dozier  found  the 
faith  to  believe. 

When  dawn  came,  Bill  began 
swimming  behind  the  mattress  and 
pushing  it  toward  shore.  Once  a  large 
fish  grabbed  him  by  the  heel,  but  he 
kicked  it  off  with  the  other  foot. 
Later,  we  saw  a  ring  of  tooth  marks 
left  in  his  heel. 

Bill  suffered  nausea  and  cramps. 
But  he  kept  on  swimming  and  push- 
ing. Both  he  and  Mrs.  Nelson  were 
sunburned  and  stung  by  jellyfish. 
Far  worse,  the  mattress  was  gradually 
taking  in  water  and  sinking.  Bill 
called  many  times  on  his  new-found 
faith  and  found  it  sufficient. 

During  the  morning,  while  still 
far  from  shore,  they  saw  the  faneen 
racing  toward  Miragoane.  One  more 
hope  gone!  Several  small  boats  came 
near  but  did  not  hear  their  frantic 
cries. 

Finally,  about  noon,  Bill  realized 
the  waterlogged  mattress  would  soon 
sink,  leaving  Mrs.  Nelson  without 
any  means  of  staying  afloat. 

"Mrs.  Nelson,"  he  asked,  "will  it 
be  all  right  if  I  leave  you  here  and 
try  to  make  it  to  shore  to  get  help'" 

"Yes,  Bill,"  she  told  him.  "And  if 
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I'm  not  here  when  you  get  back, 
you'll  know  that  everything  is  all 
right." 

This  was  their  last  test.  As  Bill 
swam  away,  a  Haitian  fishing  boat 
spotted  Mrs.  Nelson  on  the  sinking 
mattress  and  picked  her  up.  Soon  it 
caught  up  with  Bill.  He  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  had  been  17  hours  in  those 
shark-infested  waters.  Subsequently 
the  fishing  boat  transferred  them  to 
a  modern  cabin  cruiser  headed  for 
Miragoane.  There  they  made  their 
way  to  where  we  sat,  utterly  dejected, 
on  the  deck  of  the  faneen. 

For  us,  as  the  day  had  worn  on 
and  the  search  plane  had  circled  end- 
lessly over  the  water,  our  spirits  had 
kept  sinking  lower  and  lower.  Even 
Captain  Mike  seemed  broken.  "I'm 
going  to  sell  the  ship,"  he  muttered. 
"I  have  no  more  taste  for  sailing."  I 
knew  then  the  extent  of  his  agony, 
for  Captain  Mike  loved  the  faneen. 

Friends  in  Miragoane  held  out  no 
hope.  An  official  at  an  American 
plant  told  us  bluntly:  "No  one  could 
survive  those  sharks  for  more  than 
half  an  hour."  On  the  dock,  natives 
stood  in  mute  sympathy. 

Then,  more  than  24  hours  after  the 
accident,  a  white  cabin  cruiser  came 
sweeping  in.  And  there,  smiling  up 
at  us,  were  the  sunburned  faces  of 
Bill  and  Mrs.  Nelson! 


We 


E  grabbed  each  other,  shouting 
and  iumping  up  and  down  on  deck, 
and  literally  hauled  them  aboard.  Our 
native  friends  started  singing,  white 
teeth  gleaming,  faces  alive  with  ioy 
in  our  joy.  It  was  like  an  old-time 
camp  meeting. 

Captain  Mike  danced  along  the 
deck,  roaring:  "I'm  gonna  become  a 
Methodist!  You  can't  kill  'em,  so 
you  just  have  to  join  'em!" 

Later,  when  quiet  had  been  re- 
stored, Bill  Dozier  told  me  of  those 
dark  hours  on  the  sea — and  how  they 
had  brought  him  to  Christ. 

As  companions  in  a  17-hour  trial 
by  storm,  men  would  never  choose  a 
sophisticated  17-year-old  and  a  wom- 
an of  70  who  could  not  swim,  but 
who  loved  God  with  all  her  heart. 

But  God  had  so  chosen.  Bill  made 
his  choice  when  he  unselfishly  leaped 
into  the  sea.  His  reward?  A  faith 
that  will  go  with  him  all  the  days 
of  his  life  and  beyond,  into  the  life 
dial   lollows. 
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'Sour   godliness    is   the    devil's    religion" 
—JOHN  WESLEY 


As  a  mother   slipped   out  of   the 

room  after  putting  her  son  to  bed, 

she   heard    him   add    this   postscript 

to  his  prayers:  ".  .  .  and  God,  please 

make  Jimmy  Jones  stop  hitting  me! 

I've  mentioned  this  before." 

— Mrs.   Luella    Dahlstrom 
Miami  Springs,  Fla. 


The  young  man  was  being  inter- 
viewed for  a  job  as  a  newspaper 
reporter.  "A  young  couple  got  a 
preacher  out  of  bed  at  3  a.m.  and 
asked  him  to  marry  them.  How 
would  you  head  that?"  asked  the 
editor. 

The   applicant  got   the   job   with 

this  headline:  "Parson  Ties  Knot  in 

His  Shirttail." 

—  Mrs.    Henry    Ainsworth.    Shawano,    Wis. 


A  man  was  selling  tickets  for  a 
church  benefit  to  a  friend.  The  latter 
said,  "I'm  sorry  I  can't  buy  one.  I 
won't  be  able  to  attend,  but  my  spirit 
will   be  there  with   you." 

"Good!"   said   the  other   man.   "I 

have   a   $2,   a   $3,  and   a   $5    ticket. 

Where   would   you   like  your  spirit 

to  sit?" 

— Leslie    M.    Spitzack,    Warsaw, 


Asked  why  he  was  late  lor  Sunday 
school,  the  small  boy  replied,  "1  was 
going  fishing,  but  Daddy  wouldn't 
let  me." 

"And  I  suppose  he  explained  to 
you  why  you  shouldn't  go  on  Sun- 
day,"  inquired   the  teacher. 

"Yes  ma'am,"  the  boy  admitted, 
"he  said  there  wasn't  enough  bait 
for  both  of  us." 

Evelyn  Peters,   Rot 


Why  not  share  your  favorite  church- 
related  chuckle  with  Together?  //  it 
is  printed,  you'll  receive  $5.  Sorry — 
no  contributions  can  be  returned,  so 
please   don't    enclose   postage. — Eds. 
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World  crisis,  fresh  cJwllenges? 
These  are  age-old  themes,  says  this 
famed  historian,  who  concludes: 

To  Survive 
Man  Must  Serve 


By  BRUCE  CATTON 

Historian  and  Editor,  American  Heritage 


JT  OR  THE  first  time  in  human 
history  our  race  now  possesses  the 
ability  to  destroy  itself,  in  toto,  in 
something  less  than  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  There  is  no  guarantee  what- 
ever that  it  will  not  exercise  that 
ability  one  of  these  days.  Its  world 
has  become  the  kind  of  world 
Shakespeare  talked  about  in  The 
Tempest — one  which  may,  quite 
literally,  vanish  and  leave  not  a 
wrack  behind. 

The  taint  of  hydrogen  ash  that 
drifts  down  the  wind  these  days  is 
an  evil  thing  to  have  to  live  with.  It 
is  especially  evil  in  that  it  comes 
coupled  with  the  dreadful  realization 
that  we  discovered  the  secrets  of  nu- 
clear fission  just  a  little  ahead  of  our 
discovery  of  the  proper  way  to  make 
use  of  them.  [See  Yes,  Atoms  for 
Peace!  October,  1958,  page  12.]  Our 
future,  which  we  are  approaching  so 
rapidly,  seems  today  to  be  more  un- 
certain than  humanity's  future  ever 
was  before.  The  future  may  simply 
be  nothingness,  world  without  end, 
aeon  on  starless  aeon.  With  that 
dreadful  possibility  we  have  to  live 
these  days. 

All  of  which  means  that  as  never 
before  we  are  forced  to  realize  that 
our  survival — not  simply  our  survival 
as  an  American  nation,  but  our  sur- 
vival as  human  beings,  and  the  sur- 
vival of  every  hope  and  ideal  we  ever 
dreamed  of — depends  strictly  on  our 
ability  to  live  by  intelligence  rather 
than  by  emotion;  on  our  capacity,  in 
short,  to  behave  like  civilized  human 
beings  rather  than  like  the  pawns  of 


fear  and  of  hatred  and  of  self-interest. 

This  is  a  large  order.  As  an  incorri- 
gible optimist,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessarily  too  large  an  order;  but 
a  man  who  does  feel  hopeful,  in  the 
face  of  it,  can  properly  be  called  on 
to  say  precisely  why  he  still  retains 
a  measure  of  optimism. 

When  we  realize  that  we  hold  our 
fate  in  our  own  hands  we  are  apt  to 
want  to  know  a  good  many  things 
which  we  had  not  worried  much 
about  before.  We  want  to  know  how 
we  got  this  way,  for  one  thing.  For 
another,  we  want  to  know  whether 
any  previous  generations  ever  found 
themselves  in  a  similar  fix — and,  if 
so,  how  they  managed  to  get  out  of  it. 

We  go  looking,  in  other  words,  for 
what  used  to  be  referred  to  as  "the 
lessons  of  history."  What  sort  of 
guideposts  does  a  study  of  the  past 
offer  us?  Of  what  workaday  utility 
can  a  knowledge  of  history  be  to  us  ? 
The  doorway  into  the  past  does,  il- 
logically  but  inevitably,  open  a  sort  of 
door  into  the  future.  What  do  we 
see  when  we  look  through  it? 

I  think  we  see  a  good  deal.  And 
the  most  important  of  all  is  simply 
that  there  is  nothing  really  new  about 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  in  a  state  of 
crisis.  It  is  always  in  a  state  of  crisis: 
always  has  been  and  presumably  al- 
ways will  be.  The  present  has  been 
properly  defined  as  the  place  where 
two  eternities  meet,  and  no  one  is 
ever  quite  certain  just  how  those  two 
immensities  can  be  fitted  together 
without  undue  leakage.  The  price 
for  the  privilege  of  membership   in 


the  human  race  has  always  been  the 
obligation  to  confront  infinite  possi- 
bilities— possibilities  for  ill  as  well  as 
for  good. 

For  the  capacity  for  self-destruc- 
tion has  always  been  with  us;  a  bit 
of  knowledge  which  was  probably 
the  last  thing  Lot's  wife  gained  in 
the  final  moment  of  that  backward 
glance  of  hers,  just  before  she  was 
transformed  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 
Folly,  stupidity,  and  malevolence 
are  always  our  real  enemies;  they  can 
open  the  way  into  the  pit  today — 
but  they  could  always  do  the  same 
thing  in  times  past.  The  pit  is  more 
clearly  visible  now,  and  the  drop  into 
it  can  take  place  more  rapidly;  other- 
wise nothing  essential  has  been 
changed. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it;  those 
are  the  terms  on  which  human  life 
is  lived.  What  is  true  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  also  true  of  society  as  a 
whole.  Human  civilization,  like  hu- 
man life  itself,  is  no  more  than  a 
flame  burning  in  the  midst  of  water, 
surrounded  by  great  darkness.  There 
are  no  certainties  whatever,  except 
perhaps  for  a  few  convictions  which 
the  hopeful  among  us  manage  to 
carry  in  our  own  breasts.  We  hold 
our  own  lives  on  sufferance;  society 
as  a  whole  is  in  no  better  case.  The 
last  two  decades  have  taught  us 
enough  about  man's  capacity  for  in- 
finite savagery  to  warn  us  that  the 
whole  structure  of  civilization  has 
been  erected  and  maintained  on  the 
edge  of  a  deep  pit  which  could  swal- 
low everything  with  little  warning. 
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And  it  may  be  that  the  best  thing 
that  comes  out  of  a  study  of  the  past 
is  the  simple  realization  that  people 
thus  far  have  in  fact  managed  to  stay 
out  of  the  pit.  There  is  an  enormous 
resilience  in  human  beings;  the 
capacity  for  survival  is  greater  than 
we  usually  imagine.  Individual  men 
and  women  may  indeed  be  beaten 
down  and  given  more  of  a  load  than 
they  can  carry,  so  that  one  by  one 
they  slip  over  the  edge,  but  mankind 
as  a  whole  does  not  take  the  plunge. 
Gibbon's  famous  dictum — that  his- 
tory is  little  more  than  a  "register 
of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes 
of  mankind" — is  only  part  of  the 
truth.  History  is  also  a  register  of 
mankind's  ability  to  assert  control 
over  its  own  destiny  when  the  chips 
are  down. 

History  is  like  an  iceberg;  most 
of  it  lives  under  the  surface.  Its 
great  moments  are  not  those  in 
which  famous  leaders  have  said  yes 
or  no  to  some  stark  and  brutal 
question;  they  are  the  unending 
times  in  which  ordinary  folk  have 
simply  made  up  their  minds  about 
things,  have  shown  courage  and  en- 
durance when  no  clear  light  was 
being  given  them,  have  faced  up  to 
challenges  because  they  sensed  a 
value  beyond  values — or,  perhaps, 
simply  because  there  is  an  indefinable 
something  in  the  human  spirit  which 
refuses  to  be  beaten. 

These  things  make  up  the  sub- 
merged part  of  the  iceberg.  The 
greater  part  of  history  is  the  story  of 
the  led  rather  than  the  leaders.  There 
is  an  enduring  continuity  to  the  hu- 
man story.  This  continuity  is  not  nec- 
essarily imperfect,  after  all;  it  may 
run  on  into  the  future  as  well  as  back 
in  the  past. 

And  one  of  our  chief  reliances  to- 
day is  our  ability  to  see  and  under- 
stand that  continuity;  to  regain,  in 
the   face   of   all   the    visible    hazards 


(and  in  the  face,  too,  of  Gibbon's 
pessimistic  conclusion)  the  feeling 
that  we  are  a  part  of  something 
greater  than  ourselves,  and  that  the 
courage,  the  good  sense,  and  the  en- 
durance to  justify  hope  do  exist. 

Do  we  today,  for  example,  actually 
face  a  prospect  much  more  dismay- 
ing than  the  one  which  faced  the 
American  people  in  1861,  when  Civil 
War  suddenly  broke  upon  the  land 
and  the  great  dream  of  unity  and 
brotherhood  seemed  destined  to  van- 
ish forever  in  smoke  and  fire? 

Out  of  the  great  tragedy  and  loss 
of  that  war  we  did  achieve  some- 
thing— commitment  to  two  of  the 
loftiest  ideals  any  nation  ever  found 
itself  obliged  to  follow.  These  were, 
quite  simply,  the  belief  that  there 
is  an  inherent  unity  in  human  society 
greater  than  all  of  the  divisible 
forces  which  may  appear — which, 
perhaps,  is  just  another  way  of  say- 
ing a  belief  that- we  must  someday 
achieve  the  brotherhood  of  man — 
and  the  belief  that  human  freedom 
is  something  that  goes  all  across  the 
board,  applying  to  men  of  every  race 
and  every  creed  and  every  color 
without  any  distinction  whatever. 
We  have  not  yet  attained  either  of 
these  ideals,  but  they  are  ours  forever 
and  we  can  never  stop  striving  to 
reach  them. 

And  the  point  of  all  of  this  is  that 
every  great  challenge  has  back  of  it 
somewhere  a  great  possibility — for 
good  as  well  as  for  evil.  We  can 
never  realize  the  full  meaning  of 
each  challenge  when  it  confronts  us. 
We  can  only  do  the  best  we  can  with 
it.  But  somehow  that  can  be  enough. 
Humanity  can  draw  on  immense 
wellsprings  of  faith  and  courage. 
When  it  uses  them  to  its  full  capacity, 
then  it  will  open  up  the  road  to  the 
future. 

The  challenges  today's  world  pre- 
sents are  grave.  Human  freedom  is 


under  attack  as  it  has  not  been  for 
generations.  Over  a  substantial  pari 
of  the  earth,  the  ideal  for  human 
society  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  antlike 
existence  in  which  every  man's  spirit 
and  every  man's  thoughts  are  care- 
fully molded  to  fit  a  preconceived 
pattern.  The  urge  to  strike  out 
blindly,  to  destroy  those  who  differ 
with  us,  to  reduce  the  individual  to 
an  unimportant  integer  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  some  monstrous  and  in- 
comprehensible equation — this  is  an 
ever-present  danger,  and  it  is  made 
much  more  onimous  by  the  fact  that 
mankind  now  has,  ready  to  its 
hands,  weapons  which  may  not  be 
used  without  the  gravest  peril. 

Yet  that  is  not  really  the  whole  of 
it,  after  all.  Confused  and  terrible 
as  the  upheaval  in  today's  world  may 
be,  somewhere  far  underneath  it 
there  is  nevertheless  going  on  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  lot  of  men  and 
women  who  desperately  need  some- 
thing better  than  they  have  ever  had 
before. 

The  world  is  in  the  act  of  breaking 
out  of  its  old  shell,  which  had  be- 
come too  small  for  it.  If  the  act  of 
breakage  brings  loss  and  danger,  it 
also  brings  opportunity.  The  very 
weapon  whose  existence  makes  us 
shudder  can  also  be  a  tremendous 
instrument  for  building;  if,  used 
wrongly,  it  could  destroy  the  world, 
it  can  remake  the  world  if  it  is  used 
rightly.  Today's  challenges  are  not 
merely  chances  for  destruction;  if  we 
meet  them  properly  they  are  also 
chances  for  magnificent  progress. 
The  two  chances  go  hand  in  hand. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  pick  out  the  proper 
one. 

We  have  little  enough  to  go  on 
when  we  meet  these  challenges. 
Nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  the  sum 
of  the  dreams  we  have  dreamed,  the 
inspiration  we  have  received  from 
those  dreams,  and  the  distilled  es- 
sence of  the  determination  which  we 
have  to  follow  them  until  either 
dream  or  dreamer  has  been  ex- 
hausted. Our  infinite  good  fortune, 
as  Americans,  is  that  the  dreams  we 
have  been  given  are  inexhaustible. 
What  happens  to  the  dreamer  mat- 
ters little;  it  is  what  he  serves  that 
counts. 

"Somedav  man  will  awaken  from 
his  long  sleep  and  find  that  his  dream 
remains,   and  that  only   the  sleep   is 
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Willard  Nic\erson,  Jr.,  left,  drags  dredger  of  scallops 
from  shallow  water  a  mile  and  a  half  from  shore. 
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NESTLING  on  the  southeastern 
bend  of  Cape  Cod's  elbow — 
where  the  sandy  coastal  plains  meet 
the  surging  Atlantic — is  the  quiet 
village  of  Chatham,  Massachusetts. 
It  has  long  been  home  to  fisherfolk 
and  it  was  there  that  Together 
found  the  family  we  want  you  to 
meet  now. 

The  family  is  that  of  Willard 
Nickerson,  Jr. — and  Nickerson  has 
been  a  name  prominent  in  Cape 
Cod  history  since  1656,  when  one 
William  Nickerson  left  Plymouth 
Colony  as  a  dissenter,  moved  to  the 


Cape  Cod  wilderness,  and  started 
the  settlement  that  eventually  be- 
came Chatham. 

Today  Willard,  Jr.,  following  his 
father  and  his  grandfather,  takes  his 
living  from  the  sea,  selling  his  daily 
catch  in  his  own  store.  When  not 
fishing,  he  uses  his  other  talents — 
ranging  from  carpentry  to  playing 
a  saxophone — to  earn  his  living. 

This  38-year-old  fisherman  lives 
in  a  typical  earth-hugging,  gray- 
shingled  Cape  Cod  house  with  his 
wife,  Frances,  and  their  three  chil- 
dren, Willard  III  (Nick),  11,  Phyllis, 


8,  and  Barbara,  6.  Theirs  is  a  family 
with  unity — working,  playing,  and 
worshiping  together.  All  five  attend 
the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Chatham  and  participate  in  its  re- 
ligious and  social  activities. 

A  former  director  of  Chatham's 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Willard,  Jr., 
is  intensely  interested  in  civic  im- 
provements in  his  resort-fishing  com- 
munity. Frances  shares  his  interest 
in  church  and  village;  she  serves  as 
a  Sunday-school  teacher  and  in  other 
church  posts,  recently  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Chatham  PTA.  Young 


Protected  by  waders  and  sweaters  against 
autumn's  chill,   Willard,  Jr.,  and  his  father, 
right,  carry  a  day's  catch  to  the  son's  store. 
Average  daily  haul  for  two  men:  eight  bushels 


Three  generations  of    Willard  Nic\ersons 

share  an  intimate  fellowship  as  they 

prepare  the  morning's  haul  for  market.    When  finished, 

they  will  hare  90  pounds  of  tasty  sea  food. 
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Feeding  the  family's  four  ductus  is  Nice's  responsibility.  So  is 
caring  for  25  chickens — and  gathering  eggs. 


The  Nit person    house — a   war  in, 
congenial  home. 


Nick  helps  his  father  in  the  fish 
market  and  lends  a  helping  hand 
on  home  chores.  Soon  he  hopes  to 
decide  on  his  future  occupation. 

The  sea  for  a  time  also  called 
Willard's  father,  Willard,  Sr.,  and 
his  grandfather,  Rufus.  Willard,  Sr., 
who  helps  his  son  occasionally,  fished 
until  15  years  ago  when  he  joined 
his  wife,  Nina,  in  operating  an  inn 
Rufus  established  at  a  time  when 
he  was  turning  from  the  sea. 

Actually,  today's  Nickerson  family 
might  not  exist  had  it  not  been  for 
the  heroism  of  Alonzo  I.  Doane, 
another  fisherman.  For  on  March 
19,  1891,  Alonzo  rescued  19-year-old 
Rufus  from  a  capsized  boat.  Rufus' 
son,  Willard,  Sr.,  and  Alonzo's 
daughter,  Nina — neither  then  born 
— met  years  later  and  married.  And 
it  is  their  son,  Willard,  Jr.,  who 
heads  the  family  we  are  introducing 
to  you  now. 


In  a  family  where  music  is 
always  welcome,  the  fisherman- 
musician — he  once  formed  a  dance  band — 
teaches  his  son  to  play  the  clarinet. 
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Daughters  watch  in  anticipation — and 

so  does  Pumpkin  Face — as  Fiances  prepares 

the  evening  meal  of  savory  pizzas. 


Li\e  little  girls  the  world  over,  Phyllis  {top)   and  Barbara 
enjoy  last-minute  game  before  lights  out. 

"A  fine  sermon,"  family  tells  Pastor  Newman  J.  he  Shana.  He  calls  them  an  "ideal  Methodist-church  famih 
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What's  Ahead  for  Religion  in  Russia? 


hike  Mr.  Parlin  and  Dr.  Nail,  {see  below), 
Senator  Humphrey  is  a  Methodist,  member 
of  a    Washington   suburban   church. 


UNIQUE  in  modem  diplomacy  is  the  recent  eight- 
hour  chat  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (Dem.-Minn.) 
had  with  Premier  ISikita  Khrushchev.  The  press 
has  reported  many  phases  of  this  historic  interview, 
but  it  remained  for  David  Lawrence,  editor  of  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  to  tell  of  Khrushchev's 
comments  about  religion.  Lawrence  reported: 


SIGNIFICANTLY,  the  conversation  touched  on  some 
matters  in  the  category  of  philosophy  and  religion.  It  didn't 
occupy  the  two  men  as  much  as  the  many  other  subjects  of 
current  importance  but  may  have  been  equally  worth  while. 
For  actually  this  is  the  channel  that  has  been  clogged  up. 

Words  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation  are  meaningless 
unless  they  carry  with  them  a  trustfulness  and  sincerity  that 
assure  the  fulfillment  of  pledges  and  agreements  between 
governments. 

Unless  men  who  try  to  settle  any  international  dispute 
can  agree  on  what  is  right  or  wrong,  what  is  moral  or  un- 
moral, what  is  just  or  unjust,  what  is  truly  beneficial  to 
millions  of  human  beings,  and  what  is  likely  to  work  to 


MIDMONTH 
POWWOW 


Two  more  firsthand  reports  on 
religion  in  Russia,  from  a  New  York 
attorney  and  a  minister-editor. 


\£*  Is  it  true  that  the  Communists 
are  stamping  out  religion  in  Russia? 
PARLIN:  They've  certainly  tried. 
Lenin  repeatedly  declared  that  "re- 
ligion is  the  opiate  of  the  people" 
and  he  and  other  early  Communists 
tried  to  blot  out  the  Church  and  all 
memories  of  it  with  anti-God  cam- 
paigns, antireligious  museums,  and 
antichurch  movements. 

Q.  Are  Christians  still  persecuted 
in  Russia? 

PARLIN:  No.  The  Communists 
learned  you  can't  kill  religion  with 
persecution.  Nikita  Khrushchev  has 
said  that  persecution  of  the  Church 
was  all  a  mistake.  This  doesn't  mean 
a  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
Communists,  but  rather  a  change  of 
tactics.  They  are  willing  to  let  the 
Church  die  on  the  vine.  Most  of  the 


antireligion  exhibits  I  once  saw  have 
been  dismantled. 

O.  How  effective  is  this  cam- 
paign to  wipe  out  religion? 
NALL:  It's  a  failure!  No  govern- 
ment program,  even  scientific  athe- 
ism, can  ever  squeeze  religion  out  of 
the  lives  of  a  whole  people. 

In  a  German  newspaper  recently 
was  the  report  that  the  Communists 
have  opened  a  University  for  Athe- 
ism in  Ashkhabad.  Each  semester  60 
lessons  are  given  to  explain  to  ad- 
herents of  religion  "patiently  and  in 
a  friendly  manner  the  antiscientific 
character  of  religion."  Compare  this 
with  a  service  I  attended  in  Moscow, 
where  2,000  worshipers  crowded  into 
a  Baptist  church  built  for  1,000. 
PARLIN:  There's  no  doubt  that  re- 
ligion is  alive  in  Russia.  Wherever  I 


went,  in  great  cities  or  small,  when- 
ever I  passed  a  church  I  saw  crowds. 

O.  Is  the  number  of  churches 
increasing  or  decreasing? 
PARLIN:  Increasing.  I  saw  old 
churches  once  used  for  grain  storage 
and  skating  rinks  returned  to  reli- 
gious purposes. 

I  noticed  some  new  chapels,  too. 
NALL:  In  Russia  they  told  me  there 
are  six  times  as  many  churches  as 
there  were  20  years  ago.  But  remem- 
ber, even  this  number  is  only  one- 
tenth  what  it  was  in  1917. 

O.  Does  the  government  support 
the  Church  financially? 
NALL:  No.  The  government  owns 
all  the  churches  but  the  people  keep 
them  up.  All  theological  schools  are 
financed  by  the  people. 
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their  detriment,  there  is  little  chance  to  dispose  satisfactorily 
of  any  of  the  major  problems  that  cause  friction  between 
countries. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  the  writer  talked  with  Senator 
Humphrey.  Following  is  an  excerpt  from  our  recorded  con- 
versation: 

O.  "Did  you  get  into  the  religious  phase — our  belief  in 
God  and  how  so  many  people  on  our  side  have  in  mind 
this  fundamental  difference  between  our  nations  as  being 
in  the  background  of  our  difficulties?" 

A.  "Well,  I  commented  on  that,  but  primarily  in  terms 
of  questions.  I  asked  about  anti-Semitism,  for  example,  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  about  the  whole  question  of  religious 
freedom  there.  Mr.  Khrushchev  denied  the  existence  of 
anti-Semitism  and  said  there  was  a  degree  of  religious  iree- 
dom — in  other  words,  that  people  could  go  to  their  churches. 
Of  course,  I  pointed  out  that  there  were  very  few  of  them 
to  go  to.  He  was  not  too  responsive,  I  might  say,  to  this. 

"I  told  him  that  the  physical  well-being  of  man  was  con- 
ditioned by  his  spiritual  well-being,  and  that  one  of  the 
things  that  always  disturbed  us  was  the  lack  of  spiritual 
emphasis. 

"He,  of  course,  responds  to  this  sort  of  talk  by  saying 
that,  in  the  Socialist  or  Communist  countries,  people  identify 
their  own  individual  welfare  with  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
May  I  put  it  this  way:  That  you  can  have  some  opportunities 
to  discuss  these  things  but  I  doubt  that  it  changes  the  minds 
of  the  leaders  very  much." 

O.  "Well,  you  can   never  tell   how   much   sinks   in " 

A.  "No,  you  can't.  The  fact  is  that  the  degree  of  discussion 
— the  amount  of  time  given  to  it — indicated  that  there  was 


some  interest  in  what  we  were  saying. 

"One  other  thing:  Mr.  Khrushchev  also  told  me  a  great 
deal  about  his  parents  and  their  religious  feelings — that  they 
were  devout  Christians  and  that  he,  himself,  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Russian  Orthodox  faith.  He  demonstrated 
some  knowledge  of  the  Bible — so  that,  despite  all  of  this  odd, 
atheistic  talk,  I  have  a  feeling  that  even  Marxism  does  not 
fully  eradicate  the  Christian  spirit.  I  happen  to  feel  that  much 
of  our  activity — much  of  our  program  relating  to  the  Soviet 
Union — needs  to  be  put  on  this  moral  and  spiritual  basis." 

The  Minnesota  senator,  of  course,  drew  certain  conclusions 
from  his  talk  with  the  Soviet  premier.  He  gives  the  im- 
pression of  hurt  feelings.  He  thinks  he  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  Western  councils  but  should  be  treated  as  an 
equal. 

This  implies  perhaps  not  exactly  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
but  a  resentment.  Such  an  attitude  is  not  unnatural  with 
the  leaders  of  governments  that  are  relatively  new,  though 
it  should  not  be  surprising  when  a  whole  ideology  contrary 
to  what  the  rest  of  the  world  has  hitherto  followed  is  being 
espoused. 

Mr.  Humphrey  also  came  away  with  the  feeling  that  the 
areas  of  agreement  at  present  are  few.  Certainly  the  episode 
indicates  that,  while  summit  conferences  may  have  some 
good  points  for  reasons  of  showmanship  or  propaganda, 
private  talks  without  benefit  of  klieg  lights  and  an  observing 
army  of  newsmen  are  perhaps  mere  useful. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  welcomes  such  contacts  and  has  had 
several  with  Americans.  Informal  contacts  can  indeed  be 
fruitful — but  again,  only  if  there  is  some  meeting  of  minds 
on  what  is  right  and  wrong. 


Q.  Could  this  casing  off  by 
Khrushchev  be  a  plan  to  make  the 
Church  a  tool  for  the  party? 
PARLIN:  That  may  be  the  dream 
in  Khrushchev's  mind,  but  I  doubt 
that  this  strategy  will  succeed.  My 
visit  convinced  me  that  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  can  hold  its  faith- 
ful and  teach  even  within  the  limita- 
tions now  imposed  by  the  state. 

O.  Are  young  people  in  Russia 
active  in  the  church? 
NALL:  No.  I  questioned  our  young 
guides;  most  had  never  been  inside 
a  church  in  all  their  20-odd  vears. 
PARLIN:  Remember,  the  state  has 
taken  over  education,  and  church 
schools   for  children   are   prohibited. 

Q.  How  about  Sunday  school? 
PARLIN:  There  is  no  such  training 
in  the  Russian  church.  As  one  Rus- 
sian Baptist  explained  to  me:  "We 
find  nothing  in  Holy  Scriptures  that 
tells  us  to  have  such  organizations." 

O.  How  important  is  this  omis- 
sion? 
NALL:    This    is    the    most    sinister 


Charles  Purlin,  left — prominent  lawyer,  Methodist  layman; 
T.  Otto  Nail,  right — editor,  New  Christian  Advocate. 


aspect  of  Communist  opposition.  In 
40  years  of  Communist  domination, 
generations  have  grown  up  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  Church,  no  hint  of 
what  religious  faith  can  do.  Never- 
theless, sensitive  young  people  suspect 
that  they  are  missing  something. 
O.  Then  religious  instruction  is 
up  to  the  parents? 
PARLIN:    Yes,    though    priests    are 


allowed  to  visit  in  the  home  to  help 
with  this  instruction.  But  let  me  tell 
you  of  a  Baptism  ceremony  I  wit- 
nessed in  a  small  village  church  near 
Moscow,  where  72  babies  had  been 
brought  to  be  baptized.  The  bap- 
tistery was  a  one-room  cabin  behind 
the  church,  warm  and  steamy  in  con- 
trast to  the  snow  and  cold  outside. 
The  priest  explained  to  the  parents 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency 

Did  We  Go 
EXPECTING? 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


A  YOUNG  preacher  called  on 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  the  great  evan- 
gelist of  a  couple  of  generations  ago, 
seeking  suggestions  on  improving  his 
ministry. 

"Tell  me  about  the  sermon  you 
preached  last  Sunday,"  the  older 
man  began  the  interview.  The  young 
man  went  through  his  sermon 
point  by  point. 

"And  no  one  was  converted?"  the 
famous  preacher  asked.  "Tell  me, 
did  you  really  expect  anything  to 
happen?" 

"No,  sir,"  the  young  man  replied, 
thinking  himself  humble. 

"Then  that's  the  explanation,"  the 
evangelist  exclaimed.  "You  must  ex- 
pect great  things  to  happen  or  they 
won't." 

This  advice  is  good  for  all  of  us. 
Certainly  it  is  as  good  for  the  man 
in  the  pew  as  it  is  for  the  one  in 
the  pulpit. 

A  long-time  churchgoer  was  com- 
plaining to  a  friend  about  the  service 
at  his  church.  "It  was  pretty  dull,"  he 
said.  "Our  choir  is  ordinary,  our 
preacher  is  tedious,  and  the  whole 
gathering  is  listless.  But  then,  I 
never  expect  anything  to  happen." 

Because  he  never  expected  the 
choir  to  sing  well  he  allowed  his 
mind  to  wander  and  missed  the  time 
they  sang  gloriously.  Because  he  ex- 
pected his  preacher  to  be  tedious  he 
spent   the   sermon   period   planning 
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his  week's  work  and  missed  the  best 
sermon  preached  in  a  month.  Con- 
vinced the  service  was  listless,  he 
contributed  little  to  the  worship. 

To  get  something  out  of  a  service 
every  worshiper  must  contribute 
something  to  it.  To  discover  interest 
one  must  be  interested;  to  feel  en- 
thusiasm one  must  contribute  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  man  who  makes  up  his  mind 
to  enjoy  the  hour  in  the  house  of 
God  will  do  so.  He  who  listens  for 
the  sweetest  voice  in  the  choir  and 
the  finest  passage  in  the  anthem  will 
hear  them. 

One  person  may  think  a  preacher 
is  not  good,  while  another  may  go 
home  with  a  warm  glow  of  satis- 
faction. 

Persons  who  expect  to  find  some- 
thing to  criticize  are  rarely  disap- 
pointed. And  those  who  expect 
something  heartening  usually  find  it. 

"Our  preacher  made  seven  mis- 
takes in  grammar  this  morning," 
said  one  woman.  "But  that  was 
about  what  I  expected." 

She  had  expected  him  to  make 
grammatical  errors  and  she  was  not 
disappointed.  Another  person,  listen- 
ing to  the  same  person,  remarked, 
"I  didn't  notice  them.  I  wasn't  look- 
ing for  them."  Those  attitudes  ex- 
plain the  difference  in  the  dividends. 

Jesus  put  the  matter  simply: 
"Seek,  and   you  will  find." 


about  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
the  significance  of  Baptism  and 
charged  them  to  raise  the  children  in 
faith.  After  the  parents  had  vowed 
to  do  this,  the  priest  anointed  each 
baby  with  oil  and  immersed  it  three 
times  in  the  large  bowl  of  water. 

Q.  Hoiu  does  religious  interest 
there  compare  ivith  such  interest  in 
the  U.S.? 

NALL:  Religion  in  Russia  is  intense- 
ly personal,  including  personal 
evangelism.  As  one  Evangelical  pas- 
tor in  Moscow  confided  to  me: 
"We  do  not  hold  evangelistic  meet- 
ings, or  classes,  or  visitation  cam- 
paigns. We  attract  people  through 
the  testimony  our  members  give  by 
their  own  living.  When  anyone  is 
converted,  he  brings  along  someone 
to  testify  to  the  quality  of  his  charac- 
ter. And  he  must  wait  a  year  before 
he  is  admitted." 

O.  Did  you  see  any  Methodists  in 
Russia? 

NALL:  No.  The  Methodists  once 
had  a  small  work  in  Russia  but  they 
joined  in  the  Evangelical-Christian- 
Baptist  Church  in  1944. 

O.  How  docs  the  Communist 
Party  compare  in  size  with  church 
membership? 

NALL:  No  contest.  Against  7  mil- 
lion Communist  Party  members 
there  are  more  than  30  million  church 
members.  Most  are  Russian  Ortho- 
dox [see  America's  Fourth  Faith, 
July,  1958,  page  40],  and  half  a  mil- 
lion are  Evangelical-Christians. 

Q.  Does  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  serve  the  Communist  state 
in  any  way? 

NALL:  The  great  old  Russian 
church  is  being  sorely  tempted  to 
become  the  agent  of  the  state.  Any 
relaxation  in  Communist  opposition 
may  be  laid  to  an  unholy  effort  to 
harness  and  drive  the  Church. 
PARLIN:  It  serves  the  Communist 
state  in  many  ways.  But,  for  me,  this 
is  not  in  itself  a  basis  for  condemning 
a  church.  Methodism  supports  our 
American  state  in  many  ways,  too. 
On  this  issue  of  atheism  the  Church 
does  not  support  the  state  or  party  in 
Russia.  There  is  no  compromise  by 
the  Church.  As  I  talked  to  Church 
leaders,  and  looked  into  their  faces,  I 
knew  I  was  dealing  with  men  pre- 
pared to  suffer  martyrdom,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  Christ  they  seek  to  serve. 
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Our  Preachers-. 

They  Like  a 
Chuckle,  Too! 


SO  MUCH  of  their  work  is  serious  that 
preachers  sometimes  may  seem  to  be  men  of 
one  mood.  But  how  wrong  that  notion  is! 
Preachers  enjoy  a  joke  as  much  as  the  next  fellow 
— especially  if  it's  one  on  them. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Jack- 
son, Jr.,  a  Methodist  pastor  in  Brunswick,  Ga. 
A  few  years  ago  he  came  upon  the  book,  Campus 
Zoo  (Doubleday,  SI),  one  of  a  popular  "zoo" 
series  by  Clare  Barnes,  Jr.  Taking  his  cue  from 
the  author,  he  wrote  his  own  captions  for  the 
book's  animal  pictures  as  a  parody  on  Annual 
Conferences.  They  were  so  well  received  by  his 
fellow  pastors  that  last  year,  while  minister  at 
the  host  church,  he  exhibited  them  at  a  real 
Conference. 

On  these  pages  are  some  of  the  best  rib-ticklers 
— sharp,  perhaps,  but  always  good-natured — as 
adapted  from  Mr.  Jackson's  tongue-in-cheek  view 
of  his  own  profession. 


"That's  my  pastor  right  over  there.  Yoo  hool" 


"So  that's  it!   Well,  loo\  at  it  this  way: 
a  new  church,  a  new  opportunity." 


7  can't  imagine  where  they  are.  They  said  they'd  meet  us  out  front  here  right  after  the  benediction. 
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Tfiey  like  a 

Chuckle,  Tuul 


ctmtinued 


"Besides,  my  husband 

preaches  better  sermons 

than  he  ever  will." 


"It's  a  deal.  I'll  ta/(c 

him  in  my  district  if  you'll 

take  Smith  off  my  hands." 


Well,  a  professor  at  my  seminary  likes  clerical  collars." 


"But,  Bishop,  you  don't  understand. 
He's  teaching  our  children  to  square  dance!" 
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"Why,  when  I  was  a  preacher  your  age. 


'Yes  sir,  Bishop,  did  you  send  for  me?' 


"Now  just  a  minute.  I  was 
practically  promised  that  I'd  get 
the  First  Church  appointment." 


"  I'h is  is   my   oldest  son 

He's  going  to    be  a   preacher 

too — aren't  you,  boy?' 
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Mothers  with  young  children  may  find  their  best 

money-making  careers  right  at  home— where  expenses  are  small  and 

rewards  big,  both,  to  them  and  their  families. 


By  MARGARET  ANDERSON 


A   Together  in  the 


Feature 
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.MMM!  This  is  good."  Olive 
Meili's  guest  appreciatively  took  her 
second  bite  of  cake.  "New  recipe?" 

"Yes,  it's  part  of  some  baking  I 
do  for  General  Mills,"  Olive  smiled. 
"I'm  one  of  the  women  who  test 
recipes  for  them  at  home.  They  pay 
me  for  making  the  recipe.  Then, 
after  I've  given  a  sample  and  a  report 
to  their  testing  lab,  I  have  the  rest  to 
serve  at  home." 

"Good  deal,"  the  guest  responded. 
"You  can  really  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it  too." 

She  was  right — in  more  ways  than 
one.  For  Olive  Meili  wouldn't  want 
to  leave  her  children  for  a  job  away 
from  home. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when 
mothers  must  work.  But  while  those 
who  work  away  from  home  may 
have  their  cake,  they  can't  eat  it. 
They  forfeit  cherished  moments  with 
their  children.  After-work  household 
duties  leave  little  time  for  family 
companionship,  church  worship, 
community  activities.  Meals  often 
become  health-damaging  pickup  af- 
fairs. Youngsters  who  always  find 
Mother  gone — or  too  tired  to  give 
the  love,  attention,  and  discipline  they 
need — are  likely  to  become  problems 
of  society.  And  husbands  can  feel 
neglected,  too. 

"But  I  don't  live  near  General 
Mills,"  you  may  be  objecting. 

Don't  let  that  stop  you.  Many 
other  jobs  can  be  done  at  home,  some 
far  more  lucrative  than  occasional 
recipe  testing.  To  decide  what  your 


best  "stay-with-the-children"  career 
should  be,  take  inventory  of  your 
needs,  aptitudes,  and  training. 

If  you  did  bookkeeping  or  account- 
ing before  you  were  married,  you 
may  want  to  do  what  Mrs.  Bertil 
Estlund  did.  When  her  three  young- 
sters were  small,  this  Minneapolis 
homemaker  sent  letters  to  10  account- 
ing firms  asking  if  they  had  work 
she  could  do  at  home.  Two  responded 
and  she  chose  the  one  with  an  office 
near  her  husband's  work  so  he  could 
pick  up  and  deliver  assignments. 

When  this  firm  sold  out,  Mrs. 
Estlund  bought  the  business.  Now, 
in  busy  seasons,  she  even  has  work 
for  some  of  her  friends. 

"When  the  children  were  little  I 
worked  while  they  napped  or  after 
they'd  been  put  to  bed  at  night," 
Mrs.  Estlund  recalls.  "Now  I  work 
while  they're  in  school.  I'm  home  to 
fix  a  hot  lunch  for  them  and  here 
when  they  come  home  from  school. 
This  means  a  lot  to  all  of  us." 

A  Nebraska  author's  wife,  Mrs. 
Wayne  Lee,  types  manuscripts  for 
her  husband's  writer  friends.  Authors 
pay  her  an  average  of  50  cents  for 
1,000  words.  If  you  have  a  typewriter, 
you  need  only  a  small  capital  invest- 
ment for  this  work — paper,  carbon, 
erasers,  and  a  good  dictionary.  And 
there  are  no  expenses  for  office  clothes 
or  transportation. 

Some  cities  have  typing  or  secre- 
tarial services  using  homemaker- 
typists.  Or  a  typist  can  advertise  in 
newspapers     or      national      writers' 


magazines.  Similarly,  an  ad  in  a 
college  newspaper  may  bring  term 
papers  and  theses  to  type. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Brunelle,  a  preacher's 
widow,  types  college  textbooks  for  a 
Minneapolis   publisher. 

"My  five  children  were  small  when 
my  husband  died,"  she  says.  "It  was 
a  particularly  severe  blow  to  the 
three-year-old,  and  one  day  when  I 
was  putting  on  my  hat  and  coat  to 
apply  for  a  job  she  asked  me  very 
seriously,  'You  won't  ever  go  and 
never  come  back,  will  you?'  That 
settled  it.  I  decided  I  had  to  work  at 
home." 

The  publishing  firm  provides  the 
electric  typewriter,  paper,  and  sup- 
plies. Her  job  is  to  turn  out  typed 
pages  that  can  be  photographed  for 
offset  printing.  She  earns  consider- 
ably more  per  hour  than  the  average 
typist. 

Then  there  is  Vivian  Ardell  of 
Osage  City,  Kans.  When  her  hus- 
band's death  left  her  with  four 
youngsters  to  support,  she  gave  piano 
lessons  at  home  until  her  children 
started  school.  Then  she  went  back 
to  public-school  teaching,  which  she 
had  done  before  her  marriage. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Root's  "glamour 
aprons"  have  been  so  successful  that 
now  this  Ames,  Iowa,  woman's  work 
is  sold  by  some  of  the  country's  best- 
known  department  stores.  But  she 
cautions  that  the  handwork  market 
is  crowded.  To  enter  it,  you  need  a 
really  fresh  idea. 

Money    saved    is    literally    money 
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earned  for  photographer's  wife  Mrs. 
Dwight  Barnes.  When  the  Barneses 
bought  their  studio  in  Cokato,  Minn., 
she  learned  to  color  portraits  in  oils 
— and  now  she  does  all  the  studio's 
coloring. 

As  for  the  Carl  Linds  of  Min- 
neapolis, rent  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Mrs.  Lind  vacuums  stair  and  corri- 
dor carpeting  and  collects  rents  in 
the  apartment  building  where  they 
live;  Mr.  Lind  sweeps  or  shovels  the 
sidewalk.  Result:  they  get  their  own 
apartment  rent  free. 

When  Mrs.  Marcia  Freerkscn  of 
Ventura,  Calif.,  found  herself  a 
widow  with  four  children  to  support, 
she  was  sure  she  had  no  talents.  Then 
a  friend  remarked,  "Being  a  mother 
is  a  big  talent;  why  don't  you  start 
a  day  nursery :" 

A  sign  in  front  of  her  home  and 
another  in  a  store  brought  her  10 
tots  whose  mothers  work  away  from 
home.  "My  job,"  Mrs.  Freerksen  says, 
"is  to  be  a  loving  mother  to  them 
during  the  day." 

In  the  same  vein,  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Roberts  of  Minneapolis  acts  as  a 
foster  mother  to  mentally  retarded  or 
physically  handicapped  youngsters 
who  are  placed  in  her  care  by  the 
welfare  board.  She  cares  for  these 
young  charges  along  with  her  own 
youngsters. 

Incidentally,  payment  for  foster- 
child  care  varies,  state  by  state.  So 
do  qualifications  required  of  foster 
parents.  For  data,  contact  your  local 
welfare  board. 


Free-lance  writing  is  another  way 
of  earning  money  at  home.  However, 
writing  requires  skill  and  study — 
and  fees  are  uncertain.  For  women 
who  want  to  write  there  are  college 
and  university  writing  courses  avail- 
able though,  and  writers'  magazines 
provide  marketing  tips. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
stay-at-home  work  for  women  with 
imagination  and  determination 
enough  to  find  them.  But  be  careful! 
You  should  consider  the  reputation 
of  the  organizations  for  which  you 
will  work  at  home  as  thoroughly  as 
you  would  that  of  a  full-time  em- 
ployer. Don't  be  taken  in  by  promises 
of  rich  rewards  for  easy  work.  You'll 
find  that  an  at-home  job  is  just  as 
hard  as  one  in  an  office  or  factory. 
In  some  respects  it's  harder,  for  you 
must  close  your  eyes  to  home  tasks 
that  you  know  need  doing  and  con- 
centrate on  earning  those  dollars — 
and  this  amid  constant  interruptions 
by  the  doorbell,  the  phone,  and  the 
children. 

On  the  other  hand,  beware  of  be- 
coming so  wrapped  up  in  your  job 
that  you're  virtually  as  unavailable 
as  if  you  worked  downtown.  You  can 
easily  become  too  busy  for  house- 
work, church,  neighbors,  friends — 
and  even  your  family,  even  though 
you  do  work  at  home. 

And  if  you  do,  you'll  lose  the 
greatest  benefit  of  working  at  home. 
You'll  no  longer  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it,  too.  And  this  will  be  a  pity, 
for  cake  is  to  eat. 


getting  along 

Together 


Three  young  men,  arguing  heat- 
edly about  the  merits  of  their  respec- 
tive churches,  turned  to  a  white- 
haired  old-timer,  and  asked,  "What's 
your  denomination,  Mr.  Crawford :" 

"Well,  boys,"  he  answered  slowly, 
"somehow  it  seems  to  go  sorta  like 
this:  There's  three  roads  to  the  city 
— the  long  road,  the  short  road,  and 
the  road  through  the  swamp — but 
when  I  get  to  town  with  my  load 
of  corn  the  man  doesn't  say,  'Mr. 
Crawford,  which  road  you  come  by?' 
But  instead  he  asks,  'Mr.  Crawford, 
how  good  is  your  corn:'' 

— Mbs.   Anna  Zacharias,  Edgerton,    Wit. 


My  house  guest,  a  charming, 
dark-skinned  beauty  and  college 
friend  from  the  West  Indies,  sat  be- 
side me  on  a  train.  Across  from  us 
a  chubby  little  boy  about  four  stared 
several  minutes,  then  burst  out,  "I 
never  saw  such  a  black  lady!" 

His  mother  apologized  but  my 
guest  smiled  at  the  boy  and  said. 
"Do  you  want  to  hear  a  story? 
Come  over  and  I  will  tell  you  one. 
I  live  in  a  country  that  is  very  hot," 
she  went  on,  "and  sometimes  I  also 
have  to  visit  places  where  the  sun 
would    burn    my   hands   and    face." 

The  four-year-old  broke  in,  "I 
got  sunburned  on  the  beach  last 
year.  I  got  all  red  and  sick,  too. 
See  my  freckles?" 

"Well,"  said  my  friend,  "I  don't 
have  freckles  like  you.  God  saw  to 
that.  He  took  his  big  paint  brush 
one  day  and  found  the  nicest  color 
of  black  he  could  find,  and  painted 
all  our  skins.  Now  we  can  live  in 
the  hot  countries  and  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine. What's  more,  we  are  all  very. 
very  happy." 

Commuters  sat  enchanted  as  the 
little  boy  listened,  eyes  shining,  to 
his  first  lesson  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

— Pauline    V.    Sutherland,    Port    Washington, 


X.   Y. 


Little  tales  for  this  column  must 
be  true — stories  which  somehow 
lightened  a  heart.  Together  pays  S5 
for  each  one  printed.  No  contribu- 
tions can  be  returned;  please  don't 
enclose  postage. — Eds. 
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John  Wesley,  founder  of  Methodism,  gave  us 
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By  GERALD  KENNEDY 

Bishop,  Los  Angeles  Area,  of  The  Methodist  Church 


w 


HENEVER  the  bishops  of  The 
Methodist  Church  agree  wholeheart- 
edly and  unreluctantly  on  anything, 
that  is  noteworthy.  In  the  10  years  I 
have  been  in  the  Council  of  Bishops, 
I  cannot  remember  any  subject  on 
which  there  was  more  enthusiastic 
unanimity  than  marked  our  adoption 
of  the  spring,  1958  Message.  And,  to 
make  the  matter  even  more  astound- 
ing, the  main  subject  had  to  do  with 
theology! 

We  were  agreed  that  a  vast  amount 
of  contemporary  Christian  thinking 
is  gloomy,  defeatist,  and  has  a  cor- 
rosive influence  on  human  responsi- 
bility and  effort.  We  decided  that 
Methodism  never  has — and,  by  God's 
grace,  never  will — become  a  part  of 
this  interpretation  of  the  gospel.  We 
agreed  that  the  children  of  John  Wes- 
ley had  something  to  say  to  this  con- 
dition and  we  ought  to  say  it. 

What  I  want  to  do  here  is  bear  a 
strictly  personal  witness  to  what  one 
Methodist  believes  about  God's  good 
news  in  Christ.  My  Christian  experi- 
ence has  led  me  from  fundamental- 
ism to  liberalism,  through  neo-ortho- 
doxy,  and  home  again  to  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  I  shall  call 
"Wesleyanism."  It  has  been  an  excit- 
ing and  inspiring  journey.  At  every 
stage  of  the  road,  unsearchable  riches 
were  committed  to  me.  I  feel  like  that 
scribe  Jesus  compared  with  "a  house- 
holder who  brings  out  of  his  treasure 
what  is  new  and  what  is  old"  (Mat- 
thew 13:52). 

Anyone  who  leaves  the  quiet  world 
of  an  unexamined,  inherited  faith 
and  plunges  into  the  rough  arena  of 


critical  scholarship  learns  that  change 
nearly  always  is  painful.  But  when  a 
man's  faith  is  subjected  to  the  most 
careful  scrutiny,  and  he  dares  face 
every  theological  proposition  with 
complete  candor,  he  enters  the  realm 
of  freedom.  When  the  nonessentials 
are  revealed  as  such,  the  great  affirma- 
tions of  Christianity  shine  ever 
brighter  and  brighter  in  their  own 
light.  A  man  learns  that  whatever  is 
true  is  of  God,  and  he  need  never 
again  fear  that  anything  can  separate 
him  from  the  power  of  his  faith. 

Yet  this  liberalism  sometimes  so 
exalted  reason  that  mystery  was  de- 
nied. We  tended  to  limit  God  and  his 
revelation  to  our  own  intellectual 
grasp,  and  our  religion  became  too 
much  a  human  striving.  Our  liberal- 
ism, at  times,  became  shallow,  proud, 
and  blindly  optimistic. 

I  was  in  my  second  pastorate  when 
what  is  generally  referred  to  as  neo- 
orthodoxy  began  to  be  popular.  Of 
course,  Barth,  the  Swiss  pastor  and 
theologian,  had  been  influential  in 
certain  circles  for  some  time,  but  he 
never  had  reached  me  except  as  repre- 
senting another  school  of  quaint 
exaggeration  so  characteristic  of  Ger- 
man  theology.  Kierkegaard,  the  Dan- 
ish scholar,  was  better,  for  he  had 
flashes  of  insight  and  a  penetration 
of  thought  that  made  some  of  my 
easv  assumptions  appear  ridiculous.  I 
long  had  been  an  admirer  of  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr,  the  American  theo- 
logian, and  his  writing  stimulated  my 
mind  and  fed  my  spirit. 

Neo-orthodoxy,  with  these  men 
having  showed  the   way,  re-empha- 


sizes the  doctrine  of  God's  transcend- 
ence, man's  sin,  and  justification  by 
faith.  The  liberal,  by  contrast,  stresses 
God's  immanence  along  with  man's 
goodness  and  his  chance  for  gradual 
improvement. 

I  took  to  neo-orthodoxy  like  Meth- 
odists take  to  organization.  It  spoke 
to  my  condition  with  its  criticism  of 
human  organizations  and  of  our  at- 
tempts to  bring  in  the  Kingdom  with 
reform  movements  and  political  pres- 
sures. I  reveled  in  its  paradoxes  and 
its  obscurities.  I  was  pleased  that  con- 
sistency did  not  seem  to  be  an  essen- 
tial. Above  all,  it  rescued  me  from 
the  tranquilizing  theory  of  inevitable, 
evolutionary  progress,  and  restored 
the  sense  of  God's  majesty.  If  people 
did  not  always  understand  my  exposi- 
tion of  biblical  theology,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them.  I  did  not  always 
understand  it  myself. 

But  as  the  years  went  by,  and  the 
church  gave  me  administrative  duties 
and  responsibility  for  Christian  pro- 
grams, I  grew  weary  of  the  neo-or- 
thodox  jargon.  My  ardor  was  cooled 
by  the  tendency  of  so  many  of  the 
brethren  to  state  extreme  positions  in 
order  to  be  noticed.  A  professor  of 
mine  once  commented  that  his  defini- 
tion of  a  good  religious  educator  was 
a  fellow  who  had  had  a  bad  case  of 
John  Dewey  and  gotten  over  it.  I  felt 
— and  indeed,  I  now  feel — somewhat 
the  same  way  about  neo-orthodoxy. 
As  Albert  Schweitzer  once  said,  no- 
body gets  a  great  idea  without  carry- 
ing it  too  far. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  when 
I  am  with  the  neo-orthodox  men  and 
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the  air  is  full  of  their  words  and 
terms,  I  decide  I  am  still  more  of  a 
liberal  than  I  realized.  Yet  when  I  am 
with  the  liberals  and  hear  much  of 
action  and  little  of  being,  my  old 
orthodox  enthusiasm  reasserts  itself 
in  unmistakable  ways. 

Reflected  in  all  of  this  development 
is  the  experience  of  one  whose  Chris- 
tianity is  rooted  deeply  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  John  Wesley.  While  it  is  not 
true  that  Methodism  has  been  pri- 
marily a  theological  movement,  there 
are  more  theological  affirmations  un- 
dergirding  us  than  some  have  recog- 
nized. 1  even  have  noticed  a  growing 
tendency  in  Methodist  seminaries  to 
study  Wesley  as  a  theologian.  Like 
Paul,  he  was  primarily  a  missionary 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  his  mis- 
sion. And  like  Paul,  the  springs  ot  all 
his  activity  were  convictions  about 
God,  Christ,  and  men. 

Wesley  never  was  accused  of  here- 
sy, and  he  never  rebelled  against  the 
theology  of  the  Church  of  England. 
His  conflict  with  it  was  primarily 
over  methods.  He  did  not  believe  in 
either  an  orthodox  or  a  heretical  way 
of  getting  the  gospel  to  the  people. 
Whatever  produced  results,  he  would 
try.  He  was  not  always  happy  in  his 
field  preaching,  for  example,  but  if 
the  churches  were  closed  to  him  and 
the  people  would  assemble  in  the 
fields,  then  he  would  preach  to  them, 
not  as  he  would  but  as  he  could.  To 
the  end  of  his  days  he  was  critical  of 
preachers  who  substituted  noise  for 
sense,  and  of  emotionalism. 

The  cold  intellectualism  of  deism 
was  not  for  him.  He  sought  until  he 


Twice  a  year  the  ministers  ivho  serve  The  Methodist 
Church  as  bishops  [see  What  Is  a  Methodist  Bishop? 
March,  1958,  page  1}]  assemble  as  the  Council  of 
Bishops.  Occasionally  they  present  conclusions  i:i  a 
formal  "Message"  to  the  church.  They  did  so  last  year, 
as  was  reported  in  Together.  Continuing  expressions  of 
interest  led  us  to  ask  Bishop  Kennedy  to  commetit  on  that 
statement.    Pertinent    portions    are    given    heloiv. — Eds. 

i  HEOLOGICALLY,  we  discuss  the  theme,  "Jesus  Christ,  the  hope 
of  the  world,"  but  many  seem  to  have  lost  hope.  The  teachings  of  Jesus 
are  called  "perfectionist  ethics,"  and  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  "Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  is  declared  by 
prominent  theologians  to  be  unrealistic  in  history. 

Defeatism,  with  consequent  loss  of  power,  follows  in  the  train  of  theo- 
logians who  center  attention  upon  "the  end  of  history,"  "the  depravity 
of  man,"  and  "the  second  coming." 

Our  forefathers  electrified  the  world  when  they  drafted  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These 
were  affirmative  and  creative  documents,  not  negative  and  apologetic 
declarations.  "All  men  are  created  equal  .  .  .  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  Rights  .  .  .  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  ot 
Happiness." 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  proudly  proclaimed,  "We,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.  .  .  ." 

The  peoples  of  the  world  listened  and  acted.  Many  nations  drew  up 
similar  documents.  We  led  the  world  in  its  quest  for  democracy,  and 
demonstrated  within  our  own  boundaries  the  workability  of  the  dem- 
ocratic faith.  Liberty  lifted  her  "lamp  beside  the  golden  door,"  and 
millions  from  many  lands  crossed  the  seas  to  find  haven.  We  were  un- 
afraid. The  immigrant  left  feudalism  and  despotism  behind  him  and 
entered  a  free  land.  Security  lay  in  our  principles  and  in  our  practices. 

John  Wesley  was  not  a  man  to  underestimate  the  sinfulness  of  man, 
but  he  knew  man  could  be  redeemed.  Now,  however,  a  strange  theology 
has  been  infiltrating  our  thought.  It  results  in  passive  and  patient  ac- 
ceptance of  injustice  and  of  exploitation,  and  calls  upon  man  to  await 
God's  good  time,  and  this  becomes  a  tool  of  reaction  and  a  suffocating 
miasma.  Its  proponents  appear  to  forget  that  man  is  to  be  a  co-worker 
with  (rod  and,  together,  bring  peace  to  warring  humanity,  justice  to 
exploited  humanity,  brotherhood  to  segregated  humanity. 

Neo-orthodoxy  is  neither  new  nor  orthodox.  Methodism  nced^  a 
neo-Wesleyanism.  "The  personal  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  and  of 
its  transforming  power  in  human  life  is  the  creative  source  of  Methodism. 
The  Gospel  which  historic  Methodism  proclaimed  was  the  Gospel  of 
Salvation  from  sin;  and  salvation  meant  not  only  lorgiveness  of  past  sms, 
but  a  new  relationship  which  brings  the  assurance  of  final  victory  over 
everything  that  comes  between  man  and  God." 

Many  influential  theologians  of  our  day  are  men  who  have  been  con- 
ditioned by  the  tragedy  of  war.  Thev  have  dug  themselves  out  of  the 
rubble  of  the  cities  that  were  bombed  and  burned.  They  have  fastened 
their  understandable  pessimism  upon  their  theology.  They  have  moved 
from  the  ruins  of  a  devastated  Europe  to  the  libraries  ot  the  theological 
schools,  but  they  have  carried  defeatism  into  those  sacred  precincts. 

The  Christian  faith  holds  that  love  conquers,  that  hearts  can  be 
strangely  warmed,  that  both  new  men  and  a  new  society  are  possible 
here  and  now. 

It  is  thus  that  Jesus  comes.  It  is  thus  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works. 
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found  the  experience  of  religion. 
When  he  felt  his  heart  strangely 
warmed,  he  discovered  the  reality  of 
the  Protestant  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
faith.  But  for  him,  it  was  not  so  much 
a  doctrine  as  it  was  a  living  knowl- 
edge which  filled  his  heart  with  joy 
and  his  life  with  victory.  He  believed 
that  for  the  problems  of  life,  God 
had  provided  an  answer  in  Christ. 
Thereafter,  he  regarded  no  man's 
situation  as  hopeless.  His  authority 
was  Scripture,  and  experience. 

There  was  nothing  sentimental 
about  this  religion  of  Wesley's.  It 
dealt  with  the  worst  in  society,  and 
it  faced  the  terrifying  reality  of  sin. 
If  it  tended  at  times  to  be  too  individ- 
ualistic, it  never  could  escape  the  be- 
lief that  the  Bible  taught  little  about 
solitary  religion.  It  showed  a  concern 
for  the  physical  life  of  the  poor,  and 
it  expected  to  see  cleanliness  and  so- 
briety as  the  marks  of  conversion. 
From  the  beginning,  it  preached 
concern  for  the  disinherited,  and 
demanded  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals for  social  betterment.  It  was 
remarkably  free  of  narrow,  sectarian 
emphasis,  as  Wesley  affirmed  in  writ- 
ing the  words  quoted  on  Together's 
contents  page.  Another  time,  he  said: 
"I  will  not  quarrel  with  you  about 
any  opinion.  Only  see  that  your  heart 
be  right  toward  God,  that  you  know 
and  love  the  Lord,  Jesus  Christ;  that 
you  love  your  neighbor,  and  walk  as 
your  Master  walked;  and  I  desire  no 
more.  I  am  sick  of  opinions.  .  .  ." 

The  only  real  theological  contro- 
versy in  our  Methodist  history  was 
with  Calvinism.  The  doctrine  of 
predestination — that  man's  destiny  is 
predetermined  by  God — was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  Wesley.  He  attacked  it 
with  both  serious  argument  and 
satire.  He  would  not  gladly  suffer 
this  opinion,  for  he  was  committed  to 
the  five  propositions  associated  with 
the  18th-century  evangelical  revival : 

1.  All  men  need  this  life. 

2.  All  men  have  this  life. 

3.  All  men  who  have  this  life  know 
they  have  it. 

4.  All  men  must  witness  to  its  pos- 
session. 

5.  All  men  must  press  on  to  perfec- 
tion. 

American  Methodism  in  the  early 
days  fought  a  battle  on  two  fronts. 
It  was  in  conflict  with  the  Baptists 
over  the  doctrine  that  immersion  is 
the  only  valid  form  of  baptism,  and 


it  also  was  involved  with  the  Presby- 
terians over  the  issue  of  Calvinism. 
All  concerned  groups  since  have  sof- 
tened the  hard  lines  of  their  differ- 
ences, and — except  for  little  pockets 
of  19th-century  thinking  still  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  all  denomina- 
tions— the  bitterness  is  long  forgot- 
ten.  I  mention  it  only  to  point  out 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  an  al- 
most congenial  antipathy  on  the  part 
of  Methodists  toward  Calvinism.  Es- 
sentially, the  neo-orthodox  revival  has 
been  a  resurrection  of  Calvinism. 

As  Wesley  was  a  mediator  between 
Luther  and  Calvin,  so  his  experience 
of  the  "heart  strangely  warmed"  is  a 
judgment  on  secular  optimism  and 
the  answer  to  theological  despair.  In 
a  word,  we  as  Methodists  have  four 
great  beliefs  to  live  by.  Here,  I  be- 
lieve, we  stand: 

1.  We  are  engaged  in  a  hard  fight. 
Sin  forever  corrupts  all  our  efforts. 
The  silly  theories  of  salvation  through 
our  own  cleverness,  or  the  belief  that 
evolution  automatically  will  lead  us 
to  perfection,  are  in  the  same  category 
as  the  Cinderella  tale.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  saved  by  General  Motors 
or  legislation  or  bombs  or  cash.  When 
a  man  cracks  the  veneer  of  his  own 
hypocrisy  and  looks  into  his  own 
heart,  he  knows  he  is  facing  some- 
thing terrifying  in  its  malignancy  and 
power. 

"For  we  are  not  contending  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  prin- 
cipalities, against  the  powers,  against 


A  religion  that  is  small  enough 
for  our  understanding  would 
not  be  large  enough  for  our 
needs. — Arthur    Balfour 


the  world  rulers  of  this  present  dark- 
ness, against  the  spiritual  hosts  of 
wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places" 
(Ephesians  6:12). 

2.  We  cannot  win  this  fight  alone. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  us  until  we  are  hopeless  con- 
cerning human  resources  and  power. 
As  long  as  we  think  that  one  more  re- 
form, one  more  war,  or  the  slaughter 
of  a  few  more  enemies  will  do  the 


trick,  we  are  doomed  and  damned. 
This  pride  in  human  adequacy  is 
rightly  attacked  by  theologians.  We 
must  have  our  false  confidence  shat- 
tered— and  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  seem  to  have  taken  care  of  that 
fairly  well.  The  man  who  has  grace 
enough  to  compare  his  pretenses  with 
his  accomplishments  surely  will  be 
driven  to  despair.  But  even  then  he 
cannot  escape  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility. 

3.  God  has  promised  us  the  ulti- 
mate victory  through  Christ.  Mark 
you,  he  does  not  promise  us  that  we 
will  win  every  battle.  He  does  not 
agree  to  set  us  free  from  tension  and 
place  us  in  a  spiritual  rest  home.  But 
he  does  promise  us  strength  to  live  by, 
and  the  assurance  that  our  struggle- 
makes  sense.  He  makes  us  sure  that 
the  world  is  built  on  moral  founda- 
tions, and  that  it  is  held  in  his  hands. 
He  is  able  to  deal  with  men  and  the 
world,  even  the  complicated,  hydro- 
gen-bomb, outer-space  exploration 
situation  we  face.  Beyond  nations  and 
civilizations,  there  is  God  who  will 
have  the  final  word.  In  the  meantime, 
nothing  can  separate  us  from  this  as- 
surance. This  gives  life  zest;  for,  as 
Winston  Churchill  said,  "Nothing  in 
life  is  so  exhilarating  as  to  be  shot 
at  without  result." 

4.  We  can  experience  the  joy  ami 
power  of  victory  now.  We  are  not  left 
merely  to  bemoan  our  fate  until  God, 
in  some  future  time,  decides  to  cast 
down  the  wicked  and  lift  up  the 
righteous.  We  cannot  do  it  without 
him,  but  he  will  not  do  it  without  us. 
As  we  plunge  into  the  battle,  we  feel 
the  fierce  joy  of  conflict  and  the  sense 
of  unlimited  resources  for  the  strug- 
gle. Facing  the  entrenched  evil  of 
society  and  the  betrayal  within  our 
own  hearts,  we  are  not  at  ease — but 
we  no  longer  are  afraid.  We  know 
the  dignity  of  being  enlisted  in  the 
struggle,  with  mighty  issues  hanging 
in  the  balance.  God  brings  us  to 
moments  of  supreme  happiness, 
when  we  reach  what  we  thought  was 
our  breaking  point  and  find  him  able 
to  keep  us  from  falling. 

As  Methodists,  we  believe  that  in 
Christ  there  is  an  answer  to  all  our 
problems.  If  the  shout  of  triumph 
goes  out  of  our  preaching,  our  wit- 
nessing, our  living,  then  we  have  lost 
the  way.  This  is  the  good  conviction 
the  Council  of  Bishops  voiced  in  its 
195.S  Message. 
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Twenty 


Minutes 


of  Reality 


By  MARGARET  PRESC0TT  MONTAGUE 


I 


T  HAPPENED  to  me  on  a  day 
when  my  bed  was  first  pushed  out 
of  doors  to  the  open  gallery  of  the 
hospital.  I  was  recovering  from  an 
operation.  I  had  undergone  physical 
pain  and  had  suffered  for  a  short 
time  the  most  acute  mental  depres- 
sion I  have  ever  encountered.  Some- 
where down  under  the  anesthetic, 
I  seemed  to  have  discovered  a  ter- 
rible secret:  that  there  was  no  God; 
or,  if  there  was  one,  he  was  indiffer- 
ent to  all  human  suffering. 

The  acuteness  of  that  depression 
had  faded  and  only  a  scar  of  fear 
was  left  when  my  bed  was  wheeled 
out  to  the  porch.  It  was  an  ordinary 
cloudy   March  day,  almost   a   dingy 


The  half-melted  piles  of  snow  were  a 

forlorn   gray.   Colorless  little  city 
sparrows  flew  and  chirped  in  the  trees. 


day.  The  branches  were  bare  and 
colorless,  and  the  half-melted  piles 
of  snow  were  a  forlorn  gray.  Color- 
less little  city  sparrows  flew  and 
chirped  in  the  trees.  Here,  in  this 
everyday  setting,  and  entirely  un- 
expectedly, my  eyes  were  opened  and 
for  the  first  time  in  all  my  life  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ecstatic 
beauty  of  reality. 

I  cannot  say  exactly  what  the 
mysterious  change  was,  or  whether 
it  came  suddenly  or  gradually.  I  saw 
no  new  thing,  but  I  saw  all  the  usual 
things  in  a  miraculous  new  light — 
in  what  I  believe  is  their  true  light. 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  how  wildly 
beautiful,  beyond  any  words  of  mine 


to  describe,  is  the  whole  of  life. 

It  was  not  that  for  a  few  keyed-up 
moments  I  imagined  all  existence  to 
be  beautiful,  but  that  my  inner  vision 
was  cleared  to  the  truth  so  that  I 
saw  the  actual  loveliness  which  is 
always  there;  and  I  knew  that  every 
man,  woman,  bird,  and  tree,  every 
living  thing  before  me,  was  extrava- 
gantly beautiful  and  extravagantly 
important.  A  nurse  was  walking 
past;  the  wind  caught  a  strand  of  her 
hair  and  blew  it  out  in  a  momentary 
gleam  of  sunshine,  and  never  in  my 
life  before  had  I  seen  how  beautiful 
beyond  all  belief  is  a  woman's  hair. 
A  little  sparrow  chirped  and  flew  to 
a  nearby  branch,  and  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  only  "the  morning  stars 
singing  together,  and  the  sons  of 
God  shouting  for  joy"  can  express 
the  ecstasy  of  a  bird's  flight.  I  cannot 
express  it,  but  I  have  seen  it. 

Once  out  of  all  the  gray  days  of 
my  life  I  have  looked  into  the  heart 
of  reality;  I  have  witnessed  the  truth; 
I  have  seen  life  as  it  really  is — ravish- 
ingly,  ecstatically,  madly  beautiful, 
and  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  wild 
joy  and  a  value  unspeakable. 

Besides  all  the  joy  and  beauty, 
there  was  a  wonderful  feeling  of 
rhythm  as  well,  only  it  was  somehow 
just  beyond  the  grasp  of  my  mind. 
I  heard  no  music,  yet  there  was  an 
exquisite  sense  of  time,  as  though  all 
life  went  by  to  a  vast,  unseen  melody. 
Everything  that  moved  wove  out  a 
little  thread  of  rhythm  in  this  tre- 
mendous whole.  When  a  bird  flew, 
it  did  so  because  somewhere  a  note 
had  been  struck  for  it  to  fly  on;  or 
else  its  flying  struck  the  note;  or  else 
again  the  great  Will  that  is  Melody 
willed  that  it  should  fly. 

Then  the  extraordinary  importance 
of  everything!  It  seemed  as  though 
before  my  very  eyes  I  actually  beheld 
the  truth  of  Christ's  saying  that  not 
even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Father 
in  heaven.  Yet  what  the  importance 
was,  I  did  not  grasp.  If  my  heart 
could  have  seen  just  a  little  further 
I  should  have  understood.  Even  now 
the  tips  of  my  thoughts  are  forever 
on  the  verge  of  grasping  it,  forever 
just  missing  it.  It  was  perhaps  as 
though  that  great  value  in  every  liv- 
ing thing  were  not  so  much  here 
and  now  in  ourselves  as  somewhere 
else.  There  is  a  significance  in  every 
created    thing,    but    the    significance 


is  beyond  our  present  grasp.  Milton 
has  said:  .  .  .  What  if  earth  be  but 
the  shadow  of  Heaven.  .  .  . 

What  if  here  we  are  only  symbols 
of  ourselves,  and  our  real  being  is 
somewhere  else — perhaps  in  the  heart 
of  God?  Certainly  that  unspeakable 
importance  had  to  do  with  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  great  Whole;  but 
what  the  relationship  was  I  could 
not  tell.  Was  it  a  relationship  of 
love  toward  us?  For  those  fleeting, 
lovely  moments  I  did  indeed  love 
my  neighbor  as  myself.  Nay,  more: 
of  myself  I  was  hardly  conscious, 
while  with  my  neighbor  in  every 
form,  from  wind-tossed  branches  and 
little  sparrows  flying,  up  to  human 
beings,  I  was  madly  in  love.  Is  it 
likely  that  I  could  have  experienced 
such  love  if  there  were  not  some  such 
emotion  at  the  heart  of  Reality? 

My  experience  was,  I  think,  a  sort 
of  accidental  clearing  of  the  vision 
by  the  rebirth  of  returning  health. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  way  in  which  we 
should  all  view  life  if  we  were  born 
into  it  grown-up.  As  it  is,  when  we 
first  arrive  we  are  so  engaged  in  the 
tremendous  business  of  cutting  teeth 
and  taking  steps  that  we  have  no 
time  for  outside  wonders;  and  by 
the  time  we  have  the  leisure  for 
admiration,  life  has  lost  its  freshness. 
Convalescence  is  a  grown-up  rebirth, 
enabling  us  to  see  life  with  a  fresh 
eye. 

Though  there  was  nothing  exactly 
religious  in  what  I  saw,  the  accounts 
given  by  people  who  have  passed 
through  religious  conversion  or  il- 
lumination come  nearer  to  describing 
my   emotions  than  anything  else. 
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Doubtless  almost  any  intense 
emotion  may  open  our  "inward  eye" 
to  the  beauty  of  reality.  Falling  in 
love  appears  to  do  it  for  some  people. 
The  beauties  of  nature  or  the  ex- 
hilaration of  artistic  creation  does 
it  for  others.  Poets  are  not  imagining 


— as  the  average  mind  believes  and 
as  I  think  I  always  believed — the 
extravagant  beauty  of  which  they 
sing.  They  are  telling  us  of  the  truth 
that  is  there  and  that  they  are  occa- 
sionally enabled  to  see.  Probably  any 
high  experience  may  momentarily 
stretch  our  souls  so  that  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  that  marvelous  beauty 
which  is  always  there,  but  which  we 
are  not  often  tall  enough  to  perceive. 
Emerson  says,  "We  are  immersed 
in  beauty,  but  our  eyes  have  no  clear 
vision." 

In  what  I  saw  there  was  nothing 
seemingly  of  an  ethical  nature.  There 
were  no  rules  of  conduct  revealed. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  beauty 
and  joy  were  more  at  the  heart  of 
Reality  than  an  overanxious  morality. 
Perhaps  at  such  times  of  illumination 
there  is  no  need  to  worry  over  sin, 
for  one  is  so  transported  by  the 
beauty  of  humanity,  and  so  poured 
out  in  love  toward  every  human  be- 
ing, that  sin  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible. 

Perhaps  some  day  again  the  gray 
veil  of  unreality  will  be  swirled 
aside;  once  more  I  shall  see  into 
Reality.  The  veil  was  very  thin  in 
my  garden  one  day  last  summer.  The 
wind  was  blowing  there  and  I  knew 
that  all  that  wild  young  ecstasy  at 
the  heart  of  life  was  rioting  with  it 
through  the  tossing  larkspurs  and 
rose-pink  Canterbury  bells,  and  bow- 
ing with  the  foxgloves;  only  I  just 
could  not  see  it.  But  it  is  there — it 
is  always  there,  forever  piping  to  us, 
and  we  are  forever  failing  to  dance. 
We  could  not  help  but  dance  if  we 
could  see  things  as  they  really  are. 
Then  we  should  kiss  both  hands  to 
Fate  and  fling  our  bodies,  hearts, 
minds,  and  souls  into  life  with  a 
glorious  abandonment,  an  extrava- 
gant, delighted  loyalty,  knowing 
that  our  wildest  enthusiasm  cannot 
more  than  brush  the  hem  of  the 
real  beauty  and  joy  and  wonder  that 
are  always  there. 

This  is  how,  for  me,  all  fear  of 
eternity  has  been  wiped  away.  And 
even  if  there  were  no  other  life,  this 
life  here  and  now,  if  we  could  but 
open  our  dull  eyes  to  see  it,  is  lovely 
enough  to  require  no  far-off  heaven 
for  its  justification.  Heaven  is  here 
and  now,  before  our  very  eyes,  surg- 
ing up  to  our  very  feet,  lapping 
against  our  hearts;  but  we,  alas,  know 
not  how  to  let  it  in! 
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Twenty  centuries  of  Christian  faith   are  symbolized  as  the  hands  clasped,  as  in   ancient  days,  as\  for   God's  blessing 

players  pause  at  the  Sermon-on-the-Mount  setting  and  with  upon  the  hundreds  of  spectators  massed  behind  the  curtain. 


Families  in  a  mid- American  city  reverently  re-enact 

Christ's  Last  Days  on  Earth 


i 


N  THE  RICH  black-loam  prairie  of  mid-America 
spreads  Illinois.  And  in  its  city  of  Bloomington,  business 
and  professional  men,  their  wives  and  their  children, 
pause  at  the  Lenten  season  to  re-enact  the  story  of  Jesus 
the  Christ. 

The  American  Passion  Play,  they  call  it,  and  it  does 
have  indigenous  qualities.  A  Bloomingtonian,  the  late 
D.  D.  Darrah,  wrote  it.  And  running  deep  in  the  heritage 
of  the  people  who  take  the  roles  are  memories  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Methodist  itinerant  Peter  Cartwright... 
and  of  the  haunting  hymns  of  camp  meetings.  But,  like 
all  Passion  plays,  this  one  has  roots  running  back  to 
medieval  Europe  where  miracle  and  morality  dramas  told 
New  Testament  stories  to  multitudes  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Bloomington's  Passion  Play  was  started  in  1924  by  the 


Behind  scenes... a  few  deft  strokes 

from  Caiaphas  add  a  realistic  touch  to 

a  fellow  actor's  make-up. 


Palm  Sunday... "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David!  Blessed  be  he  who  comes  in  the  name 

of  the  Lord!". ..And  when  he  entered  Jerusalem,  all  the  city  was  stirred,  saying,  "Who  is  this?" 

And  the  crowds  said,  "This  is  the  prophet  Jesus  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee" 


Scottish  Rite,  a  Masonic  body,  and  is  presented  in  its 
temple.  "Profits"  go  to  a  Masonic  children's  home.  An- 
nually 250  townsfolk  relive  the  jubilation,  the  numb 
horror,  the  eternal  joy  of  the  first  Easter.  Many  denomi- 
nations are  represented  in  the  cast — which  includes  three 
score  Methodists.  The  insurance  man  who  has  por- 
trayed The  Christus  since  1933  is  Harold  D.  Walters,  a 


Methodist  minister  who  gave  up  pastoral  work  because 
of  ill  health. 

Director  Louis  L.  Williams  made  special  arrangements 
for  Together's  photographer  at  last  year's  presentation 
so  that  these  pages  could  present,  in  living  color,  the 
reverent  interpretation  by  the  Bloomington  townspeople 
of  the  "sweetest  story  ever  told!' 
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Last  Supper... And 

as  they  were  eating, 

he  said,  "Truly,  I  say 

to  you,  one  of  you 

will  betray  me'.' 


Betrayal... Now  the 

betrayer  had  given  them  a 

sign,  saying,  "The  one  I  shall 

\iss  is  the  man;  seize  him'.'  And  he 

came  up  to  Jesus  at  once  and 

said,  "Hail  Master!"  And 

he  \issed  him. 


Sandhedrin . .  .Then  those  who  had 
seized  Jesus  led  him  to  Caiaphas 
the  high  priest,  where  the  scribes 
and    the    elders    had    gathered. 
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Before  Herod... So  he  questioned  him  at  some  length;  but  he  made  no 

answer.  The  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  stood  by,  vehemently  accusing  him.  And 

Herod  with  his  soldiers  treated  him  with  contempt  and  mocked  him. 


Way  of  the  Cross... So  they  too\  Jesus... bearing  his  own  cross,  to  the 

place  called  ...Golgotha As  they  were  marching  out,  they  came  upon  a  man  of 

Cyrene,  Simon  by  name;  this  man  they  compelled  to  carry  his  cross. 


f 


Crown  of  Thorns. ..And  they  stripped  him  and  put  a  scarlet  robe  upon  him,  and 
plaiting  a  crown  of  thorns  they  put  it  on  his  head,  and  put  a  reed  in  his  right 
hand.  And  \neeling  before  him  they  mocked  him,  saying,  "Hail,  King  of  the  Jewsl" 
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Crucifixion...  While  the  sun's  light  failed;  and  the  curtain  of  the  temple 

was  torn  in  two.  Then  Jesus,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  said,  "Father,  into  thy  hands 

I  commit  my  spirit!"  And  having  said  this  he  breathed  his  last. 


Ascension. .."And  lo,  1  am  with  you  always,  to  the  close  of  the  age'. 
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A  New  Team: 


MEDICINE 


and 


FAITH 


By  H.  IV.  FERGUSON 


OTANLEY  Wisniewski,  Jr.,  holds 
membership  in  a  select  fraternity.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  persons  who  has 
died  and  then  been  returned  to  life. 
At  24,  following  service  as  a  naval 
officer,  Wisniewski  began  working  as 
a  laboratory  technician  at  Chicago's 
Lutheran  Deaconess  Hospital.  On 
the  afternoon  of  December  17,  1954, 
he  was  developing  some  X-ray  film  in 
the  darkroom.  Suddenly  he  collapsed. 
Stethoscopic  examination  showed  his 
heart  had  stopped  beating.  He  was 
dead.  But  a  hastily  summoned  sur- 
geon, with  a  pocket  knife,  opened  up 
the  chest  cavity.  For  2!/2  hours,  a 
team  of  doctors  massaged  the  heart 
and  applied  drugs.  At  last  they  were 
rewarded;  the  heart  began  to  beat 
regularly  again. 

To  most  this  sounds  like  a  miracle. 
And  perhaps  it  was.  But  the  unusual 
feature  of  the  incident  was  that  dur- 
ing those  dramatic  hours,  everyone 
in  the  room — technicians,  nurses,  doc- 
tors— was  praying. 

That  the  religious  aspect  of  this 
operation  was  reported  in  the  usually 
clinical  pages  of  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  points 
up  a  trend  increasingly  prominent  in 
the  nation's  hospitals  today — the 
teaming  of  medicine  and  faith. 

The  hospital,  of  course,  always  has 
been  a  common  meeting  ground  for 
physicians  and  clergymen.  However, 
ministers  often  have  regarded  doctors 
as  hard  to  approach  on  professional 
matters,  while  doctors  sometimes 
have  had  good  reason  for  steering 
clear  of  some  gentlemen  of  the  cloth. 


A  hundred  years  or  so  ago,  when 
anesthesia  was  being  introduced, 
some  religious  fanatics  vigorously  op- 
posed it  on  the  basis  of  a  declaration 
in  Genesis:  ".  .  .  in  pain  you  shall 
bring  forth  children."  Fortunately, 
anesthesia's  backers  also  had  studied 
the  Bible  and  were  able  to  counter 
with  their  own  interpretation,  also 
from  Genesis:  "So  the  Lord  God 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  the 
man  [Adam],  and  while  he  slept 
took  one  of  his  ribs  and  closed  up  its 
place  with  flesh." 

Such  minor  differences  of  opinion 
between  clergymen  and  medical  men 
usually  have  been  short-lived.  Still, 
close  rapport  seldom  has  been  estab- 
lished between  them  as  they  minister 
to  the  ill. 

Today,  however,  doctors  and  min- 
isters are  beginning  to  converse  on  a 
professional  level.  This  revolution 
actually  had  its  beginning  back  in 
1922,  when  Anton  Boisen,  a  Congre- 
gational minister  in  Massachusetts, 
became  mentally  ill  and  was  confined 
to  Worcester  State  Hospital.  One  day 
he  asked  to  see  the  chaplain  and 
found  there  was  none.  He  asked  to 
see  one  of  the  local  pastors,  but  they 
either  shied  away  from  him  or  were 
all  thumbs  as  they  tried  to  minister  in 
the  hospital  setting.  Apparently  they 


While  the  team   of  doctors 

struggled   to   revive   the   "dead"   man, 

everyone  in  the  room  prayed. 

Then — almost  miraculously — success! 


thought  of  mental  patients  as  sub- 
human, incapable  of  engaging  in 
meaningful  conversation.  They  either 
preached  at  them  or  prayed  over 
them. 

Boisen  had  plenty  of  time  to  pon- 
der the  opportunities  for  service  a 
hospital  minister  would  have.  When 
he  was  released  in  1924,  he  proposed 
to  the  superintendent  that  a  full-time 
chaplain  be  installed.  Offered  the  job, 
Boisen  immediately  accepted.  His 
first  step  was  to  set  up  a  clinical- 
training  center  in  the  hospital,  where 
theological  students  worked  with 
mental  patients — and  also  gained  a 
better  understanding  of  normal 
people. 

Word  of  Boisen's  pioneering  ef- 
forts spread  quickly.  Soon  similar 
programs  were  started  in  other  insti- 
tutions. At  last  count,  over  10.000 
clergymen  had  taken  postgraduate 
courses  in  mental  and  general  hos- 
pitals. Some  30  hospitals  have  opened 
their  doors  to  these  "pastoral  interns." 
Significantly,  1,200  of  7,000  U.S.  hos- 
pitals have  a  religious  affiliation,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder 
provide  for  ministering  to  patients' 
spiritual  needs. 

On  university  campuses,  too,  there 
is  awakening  interest  in  linking  med- 
icine  and   faith.   The   Universitv   oi 
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Chicago  set  a  precedent  in  1956  by 
appointing  Granger  Westberg,  a 
former  hospital  chaplain,  as  associate 
professor  of  religion  and  health,  to 
serve  on  both  the  theological  and 
medical  faculties. 

But  one  of  the  most  unusual  under- 
takings is  found  in  Houston,  where 
Texas  Medical  Center  not  only  has 
initiated  a  program  for  training  min- 
isterial students,  but  also  offers 
courses  in  religion  for  medical  stu- 
dents to  help  them  learn  about  re- 
sources the  church  can  offer  to  aid 
them  in  their  practice. 


T. 


HIS  Institute  of  Religion,  unique 
in  America,  was  established  at  the 
medical  center  less  than  five  years 
ago.  It  has  effected  a  joint  venture  of 
pastor  and  physician  in  a  pioneering 
program  whereby  men  of  religion 
work  hand-in-hand  with  men  of 
science  to  heal  a  patient. 

"The  Institute,"  says  Dr.  W.  Ken- 
neth Pope,  pastor  of  Houston's  First 
Methodist  Church,  "is  a  recognition 
of  reality."  What  does  one  say  to  a 
man  hurt  so  badly  that  drugs  can't 
stop  the  pain?  Or  to  an  injured  child, 
crippled  permanently?  How  can  you 
tell  a  wife  that  the  husband  she  loves 
is  dead?  Sugared  platitudes  won't 
do. 

Hospital  chaplains  need  solid  an- 
swers. They  will  be  faced  with  each 
of  these  situations — and  others  equal- 
ly tragic — again  and  again.  Likewise, 
ministers  serving  pastorates  are  cast 
regularly  in  the  role  of  bad-news 
bearer.  Preparing  young  divinity  stu- 
dents for  such  circumstances  is  one 
of  the  important  purposes  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

Proof  of  widespread  interest  in  the 
venture  is  the  fact  that  it  has  drawn 
applications  from  all  over  the  U.S., 
from  England,  and  from  New  Zea- 
land. In  its  first  2'/z  years,  the  Insti- 
tute trained  538  professional  people: 
47  graduate  divinity  students.  118 
medical  students,  315  nurses,  and 
58  practicing  ministers.  Says  Dr. 
C.  L.  King,  pastor  of  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Houston:  "I  predict 
that  this  clinical  program  soon  will 
become  a  requirement  in  any  stu- 
dent's training  for  the  ministry." 

The  course  is  anything  but  a  snap. 
In  the  morning  each  student 
discusses  his  cases  with  other  "chap- 
lain interns"  in  a  two-hour  seminar, 


observes  an  operation,  or  listens  to 
lectures  by  doctors  or  psychiatrists. 
He  spends  the  next  four  or  five  hours 
making  calls  on  hospital  patients. 
Later,  he  writes  a  report  on  what  oc- 
curred at  each  interview  and  how  he 
handled  each  problem.  This  report  is 
checked  by  a  professor,  who  evaluates 
it  and  makes  suggestions. 

At  night,  the  chaplain  intern  may 
study  or  perhaps  be  on  duty.  Students 
made  more  than  20,000  visits  to  pa- 
tients last  year.  In  addition,  they  con- 
ducted family  counseling  on  an  out- 
patient basis. 

Catholic  priests  and  Jewish  rabbis 
have  become  interested.  One  rabbi, 
Dr.  Hyman  Judah  Schachtel  of 
Houston's  Congregation  Beth  Israel, 
says:  "I  have  often  been  called  upon 
to  help  overcome  that  peculiar  spir- 
itual lethargy  which  frequently  over- 
whelms patients  following  surgery. 
It  doesn't  make  much  difference 
whether  that  patient  happens  to  be  a 
religious  individual  or  an  atheist;  in 
a  period  of  depression  there  is  a  great 
need  for  friendship,  for  sympathy,  for 
a  word  properly  spoken.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Religion  is  achieving  remark- 
able results  in  the  way  it  is  bringing 
doctors  and  clergymen  together  in  a 
unified  effort  to  help  the  sick  become 
well." 

Rabbi  Schachtel  recalls  one  recent 
morning  when  a  doctor  friend  called 
him  about  a  woman  patient.  "I  have 
done  all  I  can,"  reported  the  physi- 
cian. "God  was  with  me  in  the  oper- 
ating room;  you  now  must  bring 
God  into  the  patient's  room." 

The  rabbi  visited  the  patient  sev- 
eral times.  She  was  depressed  almost 
beyond  caring.  But  one  morning  as 
he  entered  her  room  she  surprised 
him  by  saying:  "I  am  going  home  to 
California  this  afternoon.  Thanks  to 
the  doctor  and  to  the  Supreme 
Physician  to  whom  we  have  prayed, 
I  am  going  to  be  well." 

Clinically  trained  clergymen  are  ac- 
customed to  working  with  people  of 
all  denominations.  They  have  no  in- 
terest in  proselytizing.  The  institute 
makes  no  attempt  to  cram  doctrine 
down  any  patient's  throat  in  the  hope 
he  will  say  "Amen"  instead  of  "Ah." 
It  keeps  no  statistics  on  how  many 
persons  are  brought  into  the  religious 
fold. 

But  how  has  this  clinical  approach 
to  theology  affected  physicians? 

For  one  thing,  doctors  know  that 


an  Institute-trained  clergyman  has 
learned  to  talk  to  individuals  from 
every  walk  of  life  and  every  shade  of 
religious  belief  or  disbelief.  Such 
training  makes  him  shockproof  yet 
understanding — important  for  some- 
one who  must  be  prepared  to  face 
every  conceivable  tragedy.  And  a 
clergyman  with  this  training  makes 
a  perfect  partner  for  the  man  of 
medicine. 

As  old  inhibitions  and  prejudices 
break  down,  it  is  likely  that  doctor- 
preacher  teamwork  such  as  is  stressed 
at  the  Institute  will  come  to  be  stan- 
dard procedure.  The  trend  is  to  con- 
sider team  treatment  of  the  whole 
person — physically,  mentally,  and 
spiritually — not  simply  remedying  a 
physical  ailment.  Ministers  will  feel 
free  to  apply  their  faith  in  hospital 
rooms;  doctors  no  longer  will  fear 
loss  of  status  by  collaborating  with 
those  who  take  prayer  seriously. 

The  new  pattern  was  clearly  out- 
lined in  1955  by  Dr.  Elmer  Hess  as  he 
assumed  presidency  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  "We  must  be 
trained,"  he  declared,  "to  take  into 
the  sickroom  more  than  our  scientific 
skill.  We  must  allay  fear,  inspire  con- 
fidence, and  strengthen  the  patient's 
determination  to  get  well.  Unless  we 
are  willing  to  give  of  ourselves  and 
our  faith,  our  science  will  avail  us 
little.  It  matters  not  whether  you  are 
a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  or  a  Jew, 
just  as  long  as  you  believe  in  a  power 
greater  than  all  the  instruments  of 
science  at  your  command." 


I 


N  the  years  immediately  ahead, 
great  strides  are  foreseen  in  this 
working  relationship  between  faith 
and  medicine.  Already  medical  so- 
cieties and  ministerial  associations  are 
meeting  together  for  fellowship  and 
discussion.  Some  are  arranging  half- 
day  study  and  observation  seminars 
in  local  hospitals. 

During  the  next  25  years  we  are 
going  to  hear  much  about  those  re- 
sources of  faith  which  effect  the  heal- 
ing processes.  But  to  say  that  this  is 
the  main  goal  of  such  collaboration 
is  only  half  the  truth.  For  at  the  same 
time  there  h  the  hope  that  such  co- 
operation will  give  to  the  patient  a 
new  concept  of  the  meaning  of  faith 
in  his  daily  life. 

That  well  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant dividend  of  all. 
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My  brother  is  my  trouble.  I'm 
14.  He's  17.  He  has  more  girls 
than  I'll  ever  have.  He  plays  football, 
but  I'm  too  small.  Am  I  getting  an 
in feriority  complex? — C.K. 


Remember     you     are     younger. 

Don't  compare  yourself  with 
him  but  with  boys  your  own  age.  Find 
your  special  talents.  Then  build  on 
them.  You  needn't  feel  inferior. 

jp  There  are  three  teen-age  girls  in 
%/  my  family.  We're  the  same  size. 
Our  income  is  not  big.  Dad  things  we 
should  share  each  other's  clothes.  My 
mother  tries  to  sew  for  us,  but  she  can't 
keep  up.  Must  we  share? — V.S. 


Yes.  Also  you  might  help  your 
mother  with  the  sewing. 


jp  I'd  like  to  go  steady  with  a  new 
W  gill-  She's  willing,  but  her  pres- 
ent boy  friend  says  if  she  drops  him 
he'll  tell  lies  about  her  and  smear  her 
reputation.  Should  I  beat  him  up? — ■ 
D.D. 


/m  ^°'  ^  fi&ht.  would  make  mat- 
X&  ters  worse.  One  of  the  bad 
things  about  going  steady  is  the 
trouble  which  comes  when  you  break 
up.  If  the  boy  tries  to  smear  her  he'll 
hurt  himself.  Such  things  always  back- 
fire. 

1  /  love  a  Catholic  girl.  She  won't 
^W  agree  to  marriage  unless  I  prom- 
ise to  raise  our  children  as  Catholics. 
Can't   we  compromise? — W.M. 


ML  Not  if  she  sticks  by  her  faith. 
J~mL.  Protestants  marrying  Catholics 
must  sign  a  formal  agreement  to  raise 
all  children  as  Catholics.  Should  the 
Catholic  spouse  die,  the  Protestant  is 
bound  by  the  agreement.  Both  Catho- 
lic    and     Protestant     leaders     advise 


Teens 
Together 

By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


against  interfaith  marriages.  Divorce 
statistics  bear  them  out.  Talk  with  your 
minister  about  this.  Also,  see  //  My 
Daughter  Should  Want  to  Marry  a 
Catholic  [November  1956,  page  27J. 


I'm  14.  I  want  a  car,  but  can't 
own  one  legally  for  many 
months.  Three  of  my  friends  have  cars, 
and  they're  no  older  than  I  am.  I  have 
enough  cash  to  get  a  jalopy.  My  folks 
won't  let  me.  Why  do  they  pick  on 
me?—B.A. 


Your    folks    aren't    picking    on 
you.   They're   protecting   you. 


My  sister  met  a  delinquent  boy 
at  a  rink  and  later  they  eloped. 

Now   their   marriage  is   on    the  rockj. 

My  parents  won't  let  me  go  to  the  rink- 

They're   afraid   I'll  pick^   up   with    the 

same  sort  of  boy. — M.C. 


Your  parents'  anxiety  is  under- 
go standable.  Try  to  demonstrate 
your  good  judgment  to  them.  Be  extra 
careful.  As  you  prove  yourself  trust- 
worthy your  parents  should  be  able  to 
relax  and  give  you  more  freedom. 

81  /  go  with  a  fine  Christian  boy. 
W  We  are  both  13.  We  have  talked 
about  petting.  Is  it  really  wrong  if  you 
are  in  love  and  have  clean  minds? 
—H.B. 


Yes,  petting  is  wrong.  Physical 
Am  reactions  come  quickly  and  can 
be  overwhelming.  Don't  take  risks. 


■  Please  tell  the  girls  who  read 
*~w  Teens  Together  to  listen  to  their 
parents'  advice.  I  am  19.  J  got  married 
three  years  ago  against  my  folks'  wishes. 
The  boy  had  a  bad  record  and  I  thought 
I  could  reform  him.  That's  a  laugh! 
Now  I  have  two  babies,  no  money,  no 
education,  and  no  husband.  He  deserted 


Dr.  Barbour's  reply  will  help  this 
teen-ager  solve  his  big  problem. 


us.  My  father  sent  bus  tickets  so  we 
could  return  home.  I'm  still  a  Christian. 
I  pray  that  others  will  learn  from  my 
mistake. — M.S. 


/ 


Thank    you.    I,    too,    pray    that 
L  others  will  learn  from  your  ex- 
perience. 

I    /  am   15.  Several  months  ago  I 
&/    fell  for  a  girl,  but  she  dislikes 
me.  I  can't  even  get  to  speak  i0  her. 
What  shall  I  do?— A.I. 


At  one  time  or  another  almost 

. i.  everyone  falls  lor  a  person  who 

doesn't  reciprocate.  I  suggest  three 
things:  (1)  Stop  thinking  about  her. 
Don't  hang  around  her.  (2)  Keep  busy 
doing  things  with  congenial  kids — 
sports,  hobbies,  MYF  activities.  (3) 
Start  dating  other  girls.  You'll  find  one 
who  likes  you. 


/  am  14.  My  mother  expects  inc 
to  work  too  hard  at  home.  She 
will  not  let  me  go  out  on  dates.  My 
father  would  be  nice  to  me,  but  she 
won't  let  him.  Why  is  she  so  mean0 
—B.A. 


Many  girls  go  through  a  period 
Am  of  rebellion  against  their 
mothers.  It  comes  when  they  are  13  or 
14  and  growing  up  fast.  Usually  it  docs 
not  last.  Before  long  you  will  see  the 
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Looks  cat     movies 


By    Harry    C.    Spencer 

General    Secretary,    Methodist    Television,    Radio,    and    Film  Commission 


•  Films  are  rated  for  audience  suit- 
ability. Also,  the  symbols  (  +  )  and  ( —  ) 
provide  "yes"  or  "no"  answers  to  the 
question:  Do  the  ethical  standards  in 
the  film  in  general  provide  constructive 
entertainment? 

Tom  Thumb:  Family   (  +  ) 

The  big  family  picture  of  recent 
months  is  this  fairy  tale  about  a  minia- 
ture boy,  Tom  Thumb,  5%  inches  tall. 
Russ  Tamblyn  plays  the  role  with  agil- 
ity and  grace;  trick  photography  makes 
the  scenes  realistic.  Alan  Young  is  a 
neighbor  friend  and  June  Thorburn  is 
the  good  fairy,  later  transformed  into 
a  girl,  so  there  can  be  a  happy  romance 
between  her  and  Alan.  Two  thieves  try 
to  exploit  Tom,  which  leads  to  false 
accusations  against  his  foster  father  and 
mother,  Bernard  Miles  and  Jessie  Mat- 
thews. But  all  ends  well. 

Bell,    Book,    and    Candle:    Adult 

(-) 

Although  boasting  a  cast  that  in- 
cludes James  Stewart  and  Kim  Novak, 
the  film  version  of  a  Broadway  success 
does  not  come  up  to  expectations.  It's 
a  single-gimmick  story — that  in  mod- 
ern times  a  witch  can  still  cast  a  spell 
over  a  man  and  make  him  fall  in  love 
with  her,  until  she  falls  in  love  with 
him.  Then  she  loses  her  power. 

Perfect  Furlough:  Adult    (  — ) 

Tony  Curtis  is  on  an  Arctic  military 
base  where  morale  is  low  because  the 
only  thing  the  men  have  on  their  minds 
is  the  women  who  aren't  there.  Janet 
Leigh,  an  Army  psychologist,  drums  up 
a  "perfect  furlough"  for  some  lucky 
man,  the  rest  living  it  vicariously.  Tony 
wins  the  trip  by  a  trick  and  leaves  for 
Paris  and  three  weeks  with  a  movie  star. 

The     Man     Inside:    Adult     (  +  ), 
Youth   (  +  ) 

Nigel  Patrick,  a  mousy  accountant  in 
a  jewelry  firm,  is  successful  after  15 
years  of  planning  in  stealing  a  famous 
diamond.  But  a  murder  is  committed 
in  the  process.  Immediately,  internation- 
al jewel  thieves  begin  trailing  him.  So 
does  Jack  Palance,  a  private  detective 
employed  by  the  insurance  company. 
Jack  is  the  final  winner — but  only  after 
several  other  murders. 
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The   Seventh   Voyage   of   Sinbad: 

Adult  (  +  ),  Youth   (  +  ) 

When  Kathryn  Grant  becomes  en- 
gaged to  Kerwin  Mathews,  a  magician 
in  love  with  her  becomes  angry  and 
reduces  her  to  a  size  so  small  that  she 
can  live  in  a  jewel  box.  Mathews  learns 
that  a  piece  of  shell  from  the  egg  of 
a  giant  bird  can  restore  Kathryn  to  her 
normal  size.  Seeking  a  piece  of  the 
shell,  he  meets  a  small  boy  imprisoned 
in  a  lamp.  In  the  fantastic  adventures 
which  follow,  this  boy — a  genii — is  of 
great  help. 

From  fhe  Earth  to  the  Moon :  Fam- 

ily  (  +  ) 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  Joseph 
Cotton  discovers  "Power  X,"  which  can 
destroy  a  city.  He  decides  to  use  this 
force  to  send  a  rocket  to  the  moon. 
George  Sanders,  a  rival  inventor,  tries 
to  sabotage  the  journey  by  tampering 
with  the  rocket's  controls.  Dcbra  Pa- 
get, Sanders'  daughter,  stows  away  and 
causes  further  complications. 

Anna  Lucasta:  Adult    (  — ) 

Anna  Lucasta  (Eartha  Kitt),  daugh- 
ter of  a  middle-class  Negro  family,  has 
become  a  prostitute.  Her  father,  Rex 
Ingram,  learns  that  the  son  of  a  rich 
friend  is  coming  to  town.  Persuaded  by 
the  rest  of  the  family,  the  father  de- 
cides to  find  his  wandering  daughter 
and  marry  her  to  this  boy  so  they  can 
take  over  his  bank  roll.  Eartha  goes 
through  with  the  wedding,  but  on  her 
wedding  day  deserts  her  husband  for 
her  lover,  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  Although 
honest  and  realistic,  the  film  is  sordid 
and  unpleasant. 

Geisha  Boy:  Family  (-{-) 

Jerry  Lewis  is  funnier  here  than  in 
some  of  his  recent  films.  As  a  down- 
and-out  magician  who  can't  find  work, 
he  joins  a  USO  troupe  going  to  Japan. 
Here  he  runs  into  innumerable  ad- 
ventures, played  strictly  for  gags.  Be- 
friended by  a  Japanese  widow,  Nobu 
McCarthy,  Jerry  is  "adopted"  by  her 
six-year-old  son,  Robert  Hirano.  When 
Jerry  comes  back  to  the  States,  Robert 
follows  him  as  a  stowaway.  So  Jerry 
eventually  returns  to  Japan,  where  he 
becomes  a  successful  actor.  Japanese 
backgrounds  are  also  interesting. 


reasons  behind  your  mother's  actions. 
She  loves  you  and  is  trying  to  prepare 
you  to  be  a  homemaker  and  mother. 
Try  to  be  patient. 

Should  I  run  away?  My  parents 
are  dead.  I  live  with  an  older 
brother.  He  is  30  and  I'm  13.  I  have  to 
go  to  bed  at  7:30.  If  I  do  anything 
wrong  he  beats  me.  I  have  scars  on  my 
bac\  to  prove  it.  Does  a  \id  life  me 
have  any   protection? — D.G. 

%Yes.  Go  to  the  chief  of  your 
.  County  Probation  Office.  Show 
him  your  back.  Ask  to  be  made  a 
"ward  of  the  court"  and  placed  in  a 
loster  home.  Running  away  would  not 
help. 

/  joined  a  secret  club.  Now  I 
am  sorry.  I  want  to  resign,  but 
the  girls  say  I  can't.  They  say  they'll 
tell  lies  about  me  if  I  do. — M.S. 

First  tell  your  folks.  Then  resign 
/.  9k.  from  the  club,  even  though 
temporary  trouble  may  follow.  Any  lies 
the  girls  might  tell  will  hurt  them  more 
than  you. 

f   I  loved  my  math  teacher.  I'm  15. 

W   He   is   27.    When   I  learned   he 

was     married,     I     had     my     program 

changed.    Did    I    do    the    right   thing? 

—G.M. 


Yes,  you  did.  Many  girls  of  your 
^  I-',,  age  fall  for  older  men.  The  feel- 
ing is  intense,  but  it  doesn't  last. 


I'm  14  and  a  big,  fat  tomboy.  I 
would  life  to  be  more  feminine, 

but  the  boys  laugh  at  me  when  I  try. 

What  can  I  do?—S.K. 


Time  is  on  your  side.  Many  an 
./  '  .  overweight  tomboy  of  13  or  14 
has  become  a  curvaceous  young  woman 
of  16  or  17.  Ask  your  doctor  for  a  safe 
reducing  diet.  Talk  with  your  gym 
teacher  about  exercises  to  improve  your 
figure.  Does  your  mother  know  how 
you  feel  ?  She  can  help  you  most  of 
all.  Good  luck! 


Answers  Unlimited:  Dr.  Barbour  has 
them  and  will  help  you  find  the  right 
ones  to  your  problems,  fust  write  him 
c/o  Together,  740  N.  Rush  St., 
Chicago  11,  111.  Names  and  addresses 
are    confidential. — Eds. 
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BLUEPRINT    FOR 
TEEN-ACE    LIVING 

By  William  C.  Mennincer.  Teen-agers 
growing  into  adulthood  must  cope 
with  their  own  worlds,  with  their 
friends,  with  their  friends'  attitudes 
on  dating,  petting,  cars,  alcohol,  and 
with  mounting  responsibilities  at 
home,  school  and  on  the  job.  This 
practical  guidebook  is  designed  to 
help  the  teen-ager  form  healthy  opin- 
ions on  these  and  other  perplexing 
subjects.    (SQ)  postpaid,  $2.95 

HOW   TO    BE    A 
SUCCESSFUL   TEEN-ACER 

By  William  C.  Mennincer.  A  straight- 
forward approach  to  those  problems 
that  always  arise  in  the  life  of  a 
normal  teen-ager.  Book  includes  a 
number  of  descriptions  of  teen 
"types"  which  help  the  teen-ager 
understand  himself  better.  Here  are 
many  helpful  suggestions  for  the  teen- 
ager with  problems. 
(SQ)    postpaid,  $2.95 

A   TEEN-ACER'S   GUIDE 
TO   PERSONAL   SUCCESS 

By  Erma  Paul  Ferrari.  Here  is  a  book 
that  tells  how  to  meet  those  basic 
problems  that  face  today's  teen-ager, 
written  in  language  that  every  young 
person  understands.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  what  to  wear,  dating,  manners, 
careers,  personality,  family  relations, 
schoolwork,  and  plans  for  the  future. 
A  practical  handbook  for  all  teen- 
agers.  (AP)    postpaid,  $2.00 


PAT  BOONE 

Talks  to  Teen-Agers 

TWIXT  TWELVE  AND  TWENTY 

By  Pat  Boone.  Teen-age  can  be  a  confusing  time,  but  it  can  also  be 
a  time  of  adventure.  Pat  Boone  talks  to  teen-agers  about  the  whole 
list  of  challenges  they  meet  as  they  enter  this  period  of  development 
— altered  relations  with  parents  and  friends,  dating,  going  steady,  pet- 
ting, earning  money,  planning  a  future,  getting  an  education,  and  de- 
veloping spiritually.  Pat  Boone  is  one  of  today's  most  popular  young 
men,  and  in  his  twenty-four  years  he  has  built  three  careers — one  as 
an  entertainer,  one  as  a  family  man,  and  one  as  a  youth  worker  in 
the  Church.  Pat  advises  teen-agers  on  the  basis  of  his  own  personal 
experience.  (PH)    postpaid,  $2.95 


FUTURE    PERFECT 

By  Bernice  Bryant.  A  book  of  prac- 
tical advice  on  every  phase  of  the 
teen-ager's  social  life.  An  up-to-date 
guide  to  personality,  popularity,  beau- 
ty, and  etiquette  for  girls;  with  an- 
swers to  many  of  the  questions  asked 
concerning  clothes,  physical  care, 
good  grooming,  and  good  manners. 
(BM)    postpaid,  $2.95 

DATE    DATA 

By  Beverly  Brandow.  Here  is  just  the 
book  for  the  teen-ager  in  your  fam- 
ily, a  handbook  containing  many  help- 
ful suggestions  for  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  being  popular,  dating,  petting, 
planning  what  to  wear,  planning  what 
to  do,  and  meeting  outside  pressures. 
This  book  will  help  the  teen-ager  en- 
joy growing  up. 
(BU)  postpaid,   $3.00 

BETTY   CORNELL'S 
ALL   ABOUT    BOYS 

By  Betty  Cornell.  This  book  was 
written  especially  for  teen-age  girls. 
It  includes  informative  chapters  on 
what  makes  boys  "tick,"  with  many 
helpful  suggestions  for  being  popular 
with  boys.  There  are  suggestions  for 
getting  that  first  date,  going  steady, 
family  opposition,  breaking  up,  as 
well  as  the  do's  and  don'ts  for  teen- 
age dating.  224  pages. 
(PH)  posrpaid,  $3.95 


FOR   TEEN-AGERS   ONLY 

By  Frank  Howard  Richardson.  Dr. 
Richardson  has  written  his  book  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  talks  with 
young  people  whose  problems  are  the 
same  with  teen-agers  everywhere.  The 
questions  asked  concern  dating,  pet- 
ting, and  falling  in  love.  The  answers 
are  given  directly  and  frankly  by  Dr. 
Richardson.  A  practical  help  for  the 
problems  of  growing  up. 
(LG)       postpaid,   $2.95 
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NEW    BOOK   CATALOC 

Check  the  square  in  the  coupon  at 
right  for  your  FREE  copy  of  the  new 
Book:  Catalog!  Our  new  catalog  con- 
tains descriptions  of  more  than  2,000 
of  the  best  books  available  today — 
fiction  and  non-fiction,  for  adults, 
teen-agers,   and  children. 


FILL  IN— MAIL  TODAY 


Order  from  Dept.  SP,  THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Baltimore  3  •  Chicago  11  •  Cincinnati  2  •  Dallas  1 

Detroit  1         •        Kansas  City  6         •         Nashville  2         •         New  York  11 
Pittsburgh  30      •       Portland  5      •      Richmond   16      •      San  Francisco  2 
Please  send  me,  liostpaid.  the  books  checked  in  the  squares  below. 
□  'TWIX  TWELVE  AND  TWENTY 


D  BLUEPRINT   FOR  TEEN-AGE 

LIVING 
□  HOW  TO  BE  A  SUCCESSFUL 

TEEN-AGER 
D  FOR  TEEN-AGERS  ONLY 


$2.95 
$2.95 


S2.95 
$2.95 


□  Payment  enclosed 


□  A  TEEN-AGER'S  GUIDE  TO 
PERSONAL  SUCCESS  $2.00 

□  FUTURE    PERFECT  $2.95 

□  DATE  DATA   .  $3.00 

□  BETTY  CORNELL'S  ALL  ABOUT 
BOYS  S3. 95 

□  BOOK  CATALOG  FREE 

□  Charge  to  my  account 


SEND  TO: 
Street:  _ 
City:  


(     )  State: 


Add  state  sales  lax  where  it  applies 


Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in  these  cities: 

Atlanta,  72  Broad  St.,  N.  W.         Boston.  577  Boylston  St. 

Los  Angeles,  5244  Santa  Monica  Blvd.         Nashville,  417  Church  St. 
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FEBRUARY  22 

Take  heed,  watch:  for  you  do 
not  know  when  the  time  will 
come. — Mark    13: 33 

3  AWOKE  to  discover  that  dur- 
ing the  night  fog  had  rolled 
in.  Thick  and  heavy,  it  blanketed 
the  city.  This  worried  me;  im- 
mediately after  breakfast  I  would 
have  to  drive  across  town  to  make 
a  hospital  call.  I  knew  the  trip 
would  be  hazardous  and  that  all 
along  those  busy  streets  hidden 
dangers  would  lurk. 

Apprehensively,  I  backed  my 
car  from  the  garage  and  began  to 
make  my  way  down  the  murky 
street.  I  had  driven  only  a  few 
yards  when  I  made  a  discovery — 
there  was  no  fog  immediately  sur- 
rounding me!  The  fog  enveloped 
only  the  distant  objects;  those  at 
hand  I  could  see  clearly.  My  ap- 
prehension passed. 

By  the  time  I  had  safely  reached 
my  destination  I  had  learned  a 
great  lesson;  to  drive  safely  along 
fog-shrouded  streets,  one  doesn't 
have  to  be  able  to  see  a  great 
distance  in  advance.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  be  alert  and  make 
maximum  use' of  the  limited  vision 
given  by  the  present. 

The  disciples  of  Jesus  wanted 
to  see  into  the  future.  They  be- 
lieved that  if  they  could  see  in 
advance  the  dangers  and  demands 
that  would  confront  them  they 
could  live  successfully.  Jesus  re- 
plied by  reminding  them  that 
there  was  no  way  to  see  into  the 
future. 

The  experiences  that  lay  ahead 
could  not  be  anticipated.  But,  he 
told  them,  being  able  to  see  into 
the  future  is  not  necessary  for 
great  living. 

The  fog  that  lies  over  the  future 
does  not  obscure  the  vision  of  the 
present.  The  secret  of  successful 
living  is  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  now,  which  can  be  seen.  Dur- 
ing each  moment  of  the  present, 
be  alert!  Heed  the  warning  and 
direction  signs. 


■Jjlrager:  Our  Father,  help  me  to 
understand  that  the  future  is  just 
an  extension  of  the  present,  so  the 
best  preparation  I  can  make  for 
the  future  is  to  lift  the  present  to 
its  highest  possibilities.  May  I  to- 
day exercise  my  personal  powers 
against  the  possibilities  of  the 
present,  so  that  they  shall  be  fully 
developed  for  the  demands  of  the 
future.  Amen. 


— A.    B.    CAVANAUGH 

MARCH  1 

He  was  despised  and  rejected 
by  men;  a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief;  and  as 
one  from  whom  men  hide  their 
faces  he  was  despised,  and  we 
esteemed  him  not. — Isaiah  53:3 

/TThRISTIAN  students  went  to 
XJ*'  a  slum  hilltop  in  a  South 
American  city  and  worked,  like 
despised  servants,  with  blistered 
hands  and  burdened  backs  to 
build  a  road  by  which  the  people 
could  climb  to  their  poor  homes. 
These  who  worked  to  exhaustion 
were  strangers  to  those  who  lived 
there.  Yet  young  people  have  long 
worked  for  others,  even  for 
enemies,  taking  the  burden  of 
their  guilt,  their  suffering,  their 
failure. 

Such  is  the  eternal  Christ  spirit 
of  God  and  his  suffering  servants. 
"He  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, he  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities."  There  have  been 
glimpses  of  this  spirit  before  and 
since,  in  individuals  and  in  the 
sufferings  of  peoples   like  Israel. 

In  Jesus,  it  is  as  though  some 
curtain  is  drawn  and,  for  once, 
we  see.  We  see  the  awful  cost 
of  our  human  willfulness.  Jesus 
took  that  cost  upon  himself,  even 
as  God  has  done  eternally. 

That  eternal  Christ  spirit  still 
seeks  you  and  me.  No  one  can 
force  someone  else  to  take  the 
guilt  of  others  forgivingly  into  his 
own  heart,  to  bear  suffering  so 
as  to  change  lives  about  him,  to 
stand  by  in  the  midst  of  misunder- 
standing,   to    exhaust    himself    in 


serving  with  hands  or  body.  But 
God's  eternal  Christ  spirit  may 
use  us  now  as  his  suffering  serv- 
ants to  heal  our  part  of  the  world 
with  him.  Shall  we  choose? 

grayer:  Father,  I  offer  now  my 
disappointments,  my  sorrows,  my 
burdened  hands  to  thee,  to  use, 
to  heal,  and  to  bring  peace.  In 
Jesus'  spirit.  Amen. 

— HOBAET    F.     GOEWEY 

MARCH  8 

And  he  said,  "Abba,  Father, 
all  things  are  possible  to  thee; 
remove  this  cup  from  me;  yet 
not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou 
wilt."— Mark  14:36 

^OME  TIME  ago  a  pastor 
fi>%/  friend  was  called  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  to  go  to  a  hospital 
to  minister  to  the  mother  and 
father  of  a  student  stricken  by 
monoxide  gas  from  a  faulty  heat- 
er. When  the  pastor  arrived  at 
1:45  a.m.,  he  found  the  dean  of 
men  with  the  family;  he  had  been 
there  for  several  hours.  As  the 
boy  hovered  between  life  and 
death,  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity visited  him. 

Although  the  boy,  enrolled  a3 
a  freshman,  had  not  attended  a 
single  class,  and  although  these 
officials  were  swamped  with  the 
task  of  getting  a  university  of  22,- 
000  students  under  way  in  a  new 
academic  year,  they  showed  by 
their  concern  that  their  deepest 
interest  in  the  university  com- 
munity is,  really,  human  life. 
They  hadn't  lost  the  human  touch. 

With  the  rush  of  life  so  feverish, 
we  are  apt  to  lose  that  touch.  It  is 
easy  to  develop  an  impersonal, 
unfeeling  attitude  toward  people. 
We  become  calloused  to  need  or 
misery  or  injustice. 

What  we  need  to  cultivate  is 
the  quality  of  sympathetic  imag- 
ination and  understanding  that  en- 
ables us  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  other  people. 

A  church  is  a  poor  affair,  no 
matter  how  beautiful  its  sanctu- 
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ary,  if  its  members  lack  the  quali- 
ty of  sympathetic  insight  and 
understanding.  Religion  is  a  poor 
affair  if  it  has  to  do  only  with  the 
individual  and  God,  if  it  is  never 
translated  into  social  action,  if  it 
does  not  make  us  kinder,  more 
patient,  more  helpful,  more  gen- 
erous. 

It  is  from  Jesus  that  we  learn 
the  human  touch  is  the  hallmark 
of  real  religion.  Think  of  the  para- 
ble of  the  Good  Samaritan.  What 
is  religion  worth,  it  asks,  if  it  can 
see  need  and  pass  it  by,  if  it  is 
insensitive  to  suffering,  if  it  is  so 
taken  up  with  organizations  and 
committees  that  it  has  no  time  to 
turn  aside  for  an  act  of  mercy, 
even  if  only  to  offer  a  cup  of 
water?  You  can't  be  self-engrossed 
and  be  much  of  a  Christian. 

Prayer:  Our  Father,  enable  us 
to  realize  that  it  is  not  by  our 
beliefs,  our  understanding,  or  our 
success,  but  by  our  service  and 
our  love,  that  we  shall  be  judged. 
"As  you  did  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  you  did 
it  to  me." 

— HOWAKD   E.    MUMMA 

MARCH  15 

He  was  oppressed,  and  he  was 
afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not 
his  mouth. — Isaiah  53:7 

/|  |  HIS  passage  of  Scripture  deals 
Vi^with  the  dreams  of  a  nation, 
possibly  captive  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  for  a  Deliverer.  In  beauti- 
ful, but  necessarily  nebulous, 
descriptions  is  drawn  the  picture 
of  him  who  was  to  be  the  suffering 
servant.  Unlike  other  idealizations 
of  the  Deliverer,  this  servant  is  a 
person  of  gentleness  and  inward 
courage.  Rather  than  being  a 
mighty  militarist,  this  servant 
takes  upon  himself  the  weights 
'  and  griefs  of  his  people. 

The  notion  of  strength  through 
silent  suffering  was  alien  and 
exotic  to  the  Jews,  as  it  is  to  many 
of  this  age.  Force  was  met  by 
brute  force  in  retaliation.  The  con- 


cept of  "come  now,  let  us  reason 
together"  was  not  in  popular  cir- 
culation. That  this  servant  took 
upon  himself  oppression  and  afflic- 
tion was  utterly  unthinkable. 

Reading  again  the  descriptive 
text,  we  ask  ourselves  how  far  we 
have  come  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  one  taking  our  places, 
bearing  burdens  we  impose  on 
him,  mute  rather  than  articulate 
in  protest?  Has  our  progress  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  comprehend 
the  ideal  of  this  suffering  servant 
in  the  ministry  and  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  the  Christ? 

In  what,  or  whom,  is  our  faith 
placed?  Is  this  the  guise  and  form 
of  one  whose  sufferings  were  for 
me  and  for  you?  One  day  a  multi- 
tude heard  a  speaker;  in  sudden 
silence,  to  some  it  sounded  as  if 
it  had  thundered,  to  at  least  one 
it  was  the  voice  of  God. 

Thunder  or  God?  which  do  you 
hear? 

•jJraucr:  Thou  dost  reveal  thyself 
in  manifold  fashions,  O  God.  Save 
us  from  the  constrictive  concept 
that  only  in  fixed  forms  and  cer- 
tain ways  can  thy  glory  be  re- 
vealed, thy  ways  be  made  known 
to  the  sons  of  men.  To  man  thou 
hast  given  eyes,  ears,  mouth  that 
we  may  see,  hear,  and  speak  thy 
truth,  through  Christ,  Son,  Serv- 
ant, Savior.  Amen. 


-J.    J.    STOWE,    JR. 
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And  Jesus  said,  "Father,  for- 
give them;  for  they  know  not 
lohat  they  do."  And  they  cast 
lots  to  divide  his  garments. 
—Luke  23:34 

"ICHEL     DEL     CASTILLO 

s+u+n  was  certainly  caught  in  the 
cross  fire  of  life.  At  3,  rejected  by 
his  father,  he  was  shuttled  out  of 
Spain  to  France  with  his  mother. 
At  9,  abandoned  by  her  in  a  con- 
centration camp,  he  was  herded 
in  a  boxcar  of  children  for  a  3Vk- 
day  trip  to  another  Nazi  camp  in 
Germany.    He    would    have    died 


under  the  ordeals  of  the  camp  had 
it  not  been  for  a  German  who  fired 
him  with  a  will  to  live  and  who, 
before  his  own  death,  taught  the 
boy  to  "leave  hate  to  those  who 
are  too  weak  to  love." 

Del  Castillo  has  come  through 
it  all  and  now  at  25,  in  Paris,  tells 
his  story  in  Child  of  Our  Time. 
Not  only  has  he  survived  those  ter- 
rifying years,  but  he  has  forgiven 
much  that  for  many  people  would 
be  eternally  unforgivable.  Learn- 
ing to  forgive  has  kept  him  going, 
but  he  has  not  been  the  only  one 
to  make  forgiveness  central  in  his 
life. 

These  words  of  forgiveness, 
"Father,  forgive  them;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do,"  must 
have  been  hard  words  for  Jesus  to 
say.  If  he  had  made  a  display  of 
courage  in  silence,  that  would 
have  been  enough  to  be  remem- 
bered as  a  martyr. 

These  words  of  forgiveness  are 
typical  of  Jesus.  This  same  man, 
who  counseled  Peter  to  forgive  70 
times  7,  now  in  these  words  from 
the  cross  already  has  forgiven  his 
offenders  and  is  asking  God  to  do 
so,  too.  He  hasn't  changed  his 
mind.  He  is  still  saying  forgiveness 
is  a  necessity  of  life.  He  refuses 
to  be  destroyed  by  bitterness. 

Forgiveness  is  not  forgetting.  It 
is  a  new  dimension  in  life,  in  which 
life  is  actually  remade.  It  is  the 
summary  of  one's  whole  religious 
life  and  thought.  To  forgive  pro- 
vides the  way  by  which  God, 
working  in  the  world  and  in  one's 
life,  brings  together  the  broken 
fragments.  Martin  Luther  saw  this 
when  he  said  that  "forgiveness  of 
sin  is  a  knot  which  needs  God's 
help  to  untie." 

JJraucr:  O  Thou,  whose  willing- 
ness to  forgive  allows  us  to  make 
a  fresh  start  today  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  clutters  our  life,  bring 
to  us  thy  healing  power  of  love 
that  compels  us  to  forgive  and 
assures  us  of  thy  forgiveness. 
Amen. 

ELBERT    C.    COLE 


A.   B.   Cavanaugh 

Gretna,   La. 


Hobart  F.   Goevvey 

Burlington,   Vt. 


Howard  E.  Munima 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


J.    J.    Stowe,    Jr. 

Durant.    Okla. 


Elbert   C.   Cole 

Gary,    Ind. 
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Looks  at  New  Books 


IT  IS  A  pleasure  for  me  to  report  on 
a  truly  beautiful — and  authoritative — 
new  work.  It's  The  American  Heritage 
Boo\  of  The  Revolution  (American 
Heritage,  $12.50),  a  complete  one- 
volume  history  of  the  Revolution  in 
narrative  and  pictures. 

The  Revolution  is  a  big  book,  of 
sound  scholarship  and  outstanding 
beauty.  More  than  600  pictures — 183 
in  full  color — help  crisp,  fast-moving 
text  bring  America's  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence to  life.  It  was  a  hard,  tragic 
struggle  by  people  much  like  ourselves 
— confused,  usually  divided,  often  dis- 
couraged. 

Methodists  will  be  especially  inter- 
ested in  a  painting  that  shows  George 
Whitefield  preaching.  It  was  done  in 
1742  by  John  Wollaston  and  the 
original  hangs  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,   London. 

American  historian  and  novelist 
Bruce  Lancaster  has  written  most  of 
the  narrative;  Bruce  Catton,  historian- 
editor  of  American  Heritage  Magazine, 
did  the   introduction. 

At  two  minutes  after  midnight  July 
30,  1945,  halfway  between  Guam  and 
Leyte,  the  heavy  cruiser  Indianapolis, 
flagship  of  the  Fifth  Fleet,  was  tor- 
pedoed by  a  Japanese  submarine.  In 
12  minutes  she  sank;  over  800  men 
were  left  afloat  in  life  jackets  or  rubber 
rafts  to  face  one  of  the  worst  ordeals 
in  Navy  history.  For  our  Navy  did  not 
know  the  Indianapolis  had  gone  down. 
It  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  that 
a  lone  patrol  plane  on  a  routine  mission 
accidentally  sighted  the  victims  and 
rescue  began.  Only  316  men  survived 
the  waves,  sun,  and  sharks. 

In  Abandon  Ship!  (Henry  Holt, 
$3.95)  Richard  F.  Newcomb  extracts 
the  full  measure  of  human  drama  from 
the  last  voyage  of  the  Indianapolis,  her 
death  at  sea,  the  survivors'  suffering, 
and  the  Navy's  efforts  to  find  somebody 
to  blame.  These  efforts  led  to  the  court- 
martial  but  later  vindication  of  Charles 
B.  McVay,  captain  of  the  ill-fated  ship. 
Actually,  the  failure  to  realize  the 
Indianapolis  was  missing  was  not  the 
fault  of  individuals  but  of  procedure 
— or,  rather,  of  lack  of  procedure.  For 
the  Navy  had  no  procedure  for  report- 
ing nonarrivals  of  combat  ships. 

Newcomb  first  picked  up  the  story 
as  a  war  correspondent  in  the  Pacific. 
He  researched  it  thoroughly  and  inter- 
viewed or  corresponded  with  scores  of 
survivors.  Abandon  Ship!,  consequently, 


"It  ta\es  a  while  to  get  the  hang  of  it,  Sam."  From  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  Cartoon  Festival,  a  rib-tickling  collection  selected  by 
Marione  R.  Nickles  to  delight  the  entire  family.  (Dutton,  $3.95.) 


is  not  only  a  virile  tale  of  adventure  at 
sea  but  carefully  documented  naval 
history  as  well. 

Those  who  remember  Jesse  Stuart's 
How  to  Handle  Halloween  Hoodlums 
[October,  1957,  page  26]  won't  have  to 
be  told  how  well  he  writes.  For  more 
than  25  years  Stuart  has  made  the 
brooding  Appalachian  hill  country  and 
its  proud,  intensely  alive  people  as 
familiar  to  his  readers  as  their  own 
neighbors  and  home  towns. 

Now  comes  Plowshare  in  Heaven 
(McGraw-Hill,  $4.50),  a  collection  of 
21  Stuart  stories  and  sketches  about  go- 
ings-on in  Greenup  County,  Kentucky- 
Some  are  violent,  some  are  funny, 
some  catch  the  keening  wind  of  the 
hills,  all  are  good,  and  some  of  them  are 
excellent.  If  you  like  the  hills  and  hill 
people,  you'll  enjoy  these. 

In  The  Religions  of  the  World 
Made  Simple  (Garden  City  Books,  $1) 
John  Lewis  has  tried  to  describe  re- 
ligious experience  in  all  its  expressions 
and  traditions.  And  he  very  nearly  does 
it.  Do  you  want  to  know  about  the 
Bahai  movement?  It's  there.  What 
about  Eastern  Orthodoxy  discussed  by 
Dr.   Nail    in    America's   Fourth    Faith 


|  July,  1958,  page  40]?  Ancient  Or- 
phism?  Zen  Buddhism?  The  New 
Theology?   They're  there,  too. 

Of  course,  religions  cannot  really  be 
explained  as  simply  as  this  book  seeks 
to  do,  but  the  author  has  done  about 
as  much  as  is  possible  in  brief  fashion 
that  is  both  objective  and  sympathetic. 

A  lecturer  in  philosophy  in  London, 
Lewis  has  ranged  widely  in  sources, 
which  are  listed  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  And  since  he  has  done  his  job 
with  accuracy,  this  can  be  a  handy 
reference  for  the  person  who  is  pre- 
pared to  take  the  hazards  of  over- 
simplification into  account. 

A  pleasant  surprise  package  with  my 
name  on  it  turned  up  under  our  Christ- 
mas tree  and  I've  been  delving  into  it 
ever  since.  It's  Great  Stories  From  the 
World  of  Sport,  edited  by  Peter 
Schwed  and  Herbert  Warren  Wind 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  $15). 

This  is  an  impressive,  three-volume 
set,  totaling  1,124  pages,  designed  for 
the  sports  lover  with  literary  tastes.  It 
contains  novels,  novelettes,  short  stories, 
and  extracts  from  the  works  of  some 
of  the  best-known  writers  of  recent 
years — Damon  Runyan,  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway,  Ring   Lardner,   P.   G.    Wode- 
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house,  Thomas  Mann,  Jack  London, 
and  James  Thurber,  to  name  a  sam- 
pling. Maybe  you'll  hnd  a  set  left  over 
from  the  holiday  book-buying  rush. 

Norman  Vincent  Peak's  books  have 
been  translated  into  15  languages,  a 
\ast  audience  here  and  abroad  avidly 
reads  his  magazine  and  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, Marble  Collegiate  Church  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  has  preached 
for  26  years,  is  tilled  to  overflowing 
every  Sunday.  Yet  some  theological 
seminaries  and  church  leaders  have 
been  sharp  in  their  criticism,  at  times 
accusing  him  of  trying  to  turn  Chris- 
tianity into  a  "cult  of  success." 

Norman  Vincent  Peale,  Minister  to 
Millions  (Prentice-Hall,  $4.95)  is  a 
sympathetic  biography  by  his  long-time 
friend,  Arthur  Gordon.  It  is  skillfully 
and  graphically  written.  It  presents  Dr. 
Peale  as  a  man  sensitive  to  the  problems 
that  people  face  within  themselves,  able 
to  understand  the  fears  of  others  because 
he  has  known  fear,  and,  above  all,  a 
man  who  finds  it  exciting  to  be  alive 
and  "to  serve  God  and  people." 

Twenty  years  ago,  few  people  had 
heard  of  public  relations  and  fewer 
understood  it.  Now  nearly  everybody 
has  heard  of  it,  but  plenty  still  wonder 
what  it  is.  To  John  Newton  Baker, 
author  of  Your  Public  Relations  .  he 
Showing  (Twayne  Publishers,  $5), 
good  public  relations  is  both  an  art 
and  a  business.  It's  the  art  of  dealing 
effectively  with  people;  it's  the  business 
of  organizing  your  work  so  that  your 
best  foot  is  always  forward. 

Since  everybody  has  public  relations 
— unless  he's  a  hermit — this  book  is 
lor  everybody.  It's  as  sound  and  practi- 
cal as  it  is  readable.  John  Baker  is  fully 
u,ualihed  to  speak  on  the  subject;  now 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Methodist- 
related  MacMurray  College,  he's  been 
a  contributing  editor  to  a  national 
magazine,  a  public-relations  director,  a 
college  professor,  and  a  personnel  in- 
terviewer for  an  industrial   firm. 

Manila  publisher  Carlos  P.  Ro- 
mulo,  now  the  Philippines'  ambas- 
sador to  the  U.S.,  has  been  a  stanch 
friend  of  America  from  his  youth  and 
has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  this 
country.  American-born  Pearl  S.  Buck 
grew  up  in  China  as  the  daughter  of 
a  missionary  and  has  a  deep  love  for 
the  people  of  Asia.  Friend  to  Friend 
(John  Day,  $2.50)  is  a  lrank  inter- 
change between  these  two.  In  it.  they 
discuss  the  increasing  influence  of  Com- 
munism on  Asia  and  America's  failure 
to  get  credit  for  her  efforts  to  help  the 
Asiatics. 

Romulo  stresses  that  America's 
strength  lies  in  the  faith  the  world's 
people  have  in  her  essential  goodness 
and  soundness.  And  he  explains  that 
supporting  Western  control  ol  colonial 
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Asked  what  books  they'd  take  for  sheer  enjoyment  if  they 
xvere  going  to  spend  a  year  amidst  the  craters  of  the  moon, 
members  of  Together's  editorial  staff  came  up  with  a 
list  that  included  these  choices — as  varied  as  their  person- 
alities.  What  ivould  you  take? 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Practically  Everybody — History 
seen  by  the  humorist,  Will  Cuppy  (Holt,  53.50). 

Moby  Dick — Herman  Melville's  classic  of  the  sea  (in  more 
than  a  dozen  editions  by  various  publishers). 

Complete  Poems  of  Robert  Frost  (Holt,  53.5  0) — Two  of 
these  poems  also  appeared  in  Together  in  March,  1957,  along 
with  a  profile  of  the  poet  by  A.  S.  Harris,  Jr. 

Pogo — Or  any  of  the  1 3  subsequent  Pogo  books  by  cartoonist 
Walt  Kelly   (Simon  and  Schuster,  $1). 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica — Vol.  23,  VASE  to  ZYGO. 

Abraham  Lincoln — By  poet-biographer  (and  Together  con- 
tributor)  Carl  Sandburg  (6  vols.,  Harcourt,  $54). 

Mr.  Dooley  at  His  Best — Observations  by  Finley  Peter 
Dunne's  droll  Irish  character  (Scribner,  53.75). 

Peck's  Bad  Boy  and  His  Pa — By  George  W.  Peck.  Out  of 

print  for  many  years,  but  Dover  now  is  preparing  a  new  edition 
of  this  old  favorite. 

Dr.  Zhivago — Novel  which  won  the  Nobel  Prize  lor  its  author, 
Russian  writer  Boris  Pasternak   (Pantheon,  $5). 

Anything  by  humorist  James  Thurber — Possibly  the  Thurber 
Carnival   (Harper,  53.95;  Modern  Library,  $1. 65). 

Song  of  the  Sky — Guy  Murchie  explaining  weather  in  prose 
with  poetic  sweep   (Houghton  Mifflin,  55). 

Huckleberry  Finn — Mark  Twain's  beloved  story  of  boyhood 
on  the  Mississippi  (Nelson,  SI. 25;  Dutton,  $2.75). 

Fourteen  for  Tonight — Short  stories  by  Steve  Allen,  who  is 
as  good  at  writing  as  at  entertaining  (Holt,  53). 


This  Easter 


Give  God's  Word  to  those  you  love 

. . .  in  the  living  language  of  the  RSV  Bible 


What  more  timely  gift  for  this  moment 
in  this  world  than  a  Bible!  And  what 
more  timely  Bible  than  the  Revised 
Standard  Version— so  clearly  written 
in  the  language  we  use  today  that  your 
loved  ones  will  turn  to  it  twice  as  often 
for  inspiration  and  peace  ot  mind. 

The  RSV  replaces  out-of-date,  con- 
fusing expressions  with  clear,  under- 
standable language— yet  preserves  the 
poetic  beauty  of  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion. It  is  based  on  the  most  authori- 
tative texts  available.  And  since  many 
of  these  are  ancient  manuscripts  only 


Young  people's  Illustrat- 
ed Edition  (2804Z).  Con- 
tains 12  full-color  pic- 
tures and  12  maps  in  color. 
Black  leatheroid  binding, 
•with  zipper.  Limp  style. 
Page    size:    5H"  x    lYt" 

Boxed $5.50 

Without  zipper  (2803)... 
$3.50 


Magnificent  India-Paper 
Edition  (3808X,3808XR) 
Rich  black  or  red  genuine 
eather.  Less  than  1" 
thick.  Easy-to-read  type. 
Gold  edges,  stamping;  rib- 
bon marker.  Presentalion 
page.   Page    size:  5J-2"  x 

'.  Boxed $13.50 

In  luxurious,  genuine  mo- 
rocco, leather-lined  (38- 
6SX, 3868XR)..  .$20.00 


recently  discovered,  the  RSV  Bible  is, 
in  a  sense,  our  oldest  Bible,  as  well  as 
our  most  accurate. 

Because  of  this  new  clarity  and  ac^- 
curacy,  the  RSV  is  a  Bible  even  for  some- 
one who  already  has  a  Bible. 

Religious  leaders  of  more  than  40 
denominations  have  praised  the  RSV 
Bible.  More  than  7  million  copies  have 
been  sold.  This  Easter  give  your  loved 
ones  a  richer  understanding  of  God's 
Scriptures  with  this  magnificent  Bible. 
They'll  long  remember  you  for  such  a 
treasured  gift. 


Rich,  genuine  leather 
(3807,3807R) .  Handsome 
edition  for  family  and  stu- 
dent. Gold  edges,  ribbon 
markers.  Page  size:  SlA" 
x  8'.i".  Boxed.  Black   or 

red $10.00 

In  maroon  buckram, 
shown  top  right  (3800) 
$6.50 


Ask  your  book  dealer  or  denominational  book- 
store to  show  you  the  many  handsome  editions 
of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  Bible  today. 
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Exclusive  publishers  of  the 

Revised  Standard  Version  Bible 


Look  How  Easily  You  Con  Make  n 

$f  jP       with  CREATIVE 

i  3  EVERYDAY  CARDS 

You  make  75c  on  each  SI  .25  SlimElegance  box  of  21 
large,  SLIM,  25c  quality  cards  for  all  occasions. No 
experience  needed  to  save  $75  on  100  in  spare  =^~ 
time.  Let  friends  choose  from  125  newest  $1  \^?^> 
and  $1.25  assortment-s,  Studio-style  and  Re- 
ligious greetings,  Sculptured  Note-Cards, 
clever  Gift  Novelties — and  you  will  make  more 
money.  Bonus  Gifts  worth  $10 -$100besides, 

JustSend Your  Name  forSamples 

Send  no  money.  Mail  coupon  for  FREE  Stationery  ' 
samples.  Assortments  and  Gift  on  approval.  Get 
SI  Kittens  Pet  on  FREE  offer  for  acting  quickly. 

j    CREATIVE  CARD  CO.,  Dept.   167- K 
|    4401  West  Cermak  Road,  Chicago  23,  III. 

I     PI  ease  send  monev-maktne  samples  on  approval 
with$l  Gift  Set  on  FREE  offer  for  being  prompt. 


Talking  Salt 

'.  Pepper  Set 

Offered 

FREE. 
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McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  a  long  and  costly  search,  reprints  of  the  original 
1879  revised  editions  of  the  famous  McGuffey's  Readers 
have  heen  completed  and  you  can  now  purchase  exact 
copies  at   the  following  low  prices   POSTPAID: 

1st   Reader   $2.25         4th    Reader   $3.25 

2nd   Reader $2.50         5th   Reader $3.50 

3rd    Reader   $2.75         6th    Reader   $3.75 

OLD    AUTHORS,    Dept.    TR-3,    Rowan,    Iowa 
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send  request  to 


SACRED 
CATAL.OO 


RODEHEAVER   HALL-MACK   CO. 


50  Ninth    St.,    Winona    Lake,    Indiana 


territories  makes  our  intentions  suspect. 

Miss  Buck  reminds  Asiatics  that  if 
they  want  Americans  to  be  different 
they  must  explain  themselves  to  us. 
She  warns  that  communication  is  a 
problem  that  must  be  solved. 

Together  readers,  incidentally,  will 
remember  Carlos  Romulo  as  the  author 
of  two  outstanding  features — How  We 
Romulos  Changed  Our  Minds  [Decem- 
ber, 1956,  page  7]  and  Bridge  of  Help- 
ing Hands  [March,  1958,  page  30]. 

Another  roving  American  focuses 
attention  on  a  different  area — the 
Middle  East.  That  cradle  of  civilization 
and  of  three  great  religions  today  is 
a  political  powder  keg. 

Agile-minded  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  spent  a  summer 
traveling  the  dusty  byways  of  this 
ancient  region.  With  his  wife  and 
another  companion,  he  drove  7,000 
miles  on  back  roads  through  West 
Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
Turkey.  He  lunched  at  teahouses  in 
hot,  dry  villages;  talked  with  illiterate 
farmers;  visited  nomads  in  their  black- 
wool  tents;  saw  the  pattern  of  Com- 
munist infiltration,  and  probed  the 
mind  of  everyone  he  met.  West  of 
the  Indus  (Doubleday,  $5)  is  the  story 
of  his  adventure. 


No  sour  grapes  for  justice  Douglas — 
he  finds  only  friends  west  of  the  Indus. 

"The  Asian  wants  a  handclasp  for 
friendship,"  Douglas  says.  "He  wel- 
comes the  stranger  .  .  .  who  will  sleep 
on  his  rice  mats,  who  will  drink  his 
tea  and  share  his  worries  .  .  .  who  will 
not  lord   it  over  him." 

Justice  Douglas  is  also  the  author 
of  a  recently  published  Landmark  book 
for  boys  and  girls,  Exploring  the  Hima- 
laya (Random  House,  $1.95).  Here  he 
tells  the  stories  of  mountain-climbing 
expeditions  which  have  sought  to  con- 
quer  the  massive  barricade   separating 
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India  from  central  Asia.  And,  an 
enthusiastic  climber  himself,  he  also 
writes  of  his  own  journey  through  the 
mountains  with  a  Tibetan  caravan. 

The  Atlantic  Bool{  of  British  and 
American  Poetry,  edited  by  Dame 
Edith  Sitwell  ( Atlantic — Little, 
Brown,  $12.50)  was  compiled  at  the 
suggestion  of  Atlantic  Monthly  editor 
Edward  Weeks  and  could  not  have 
been  assigned  to  more  competent  hands. 
Dame  Edith's  has  been  a  lifetime  de- 
voted to  poetry. 

The  poems,  mostly  in  chronological 
3'der,  begin  with  the  early  anonymous 
verse  of  the  1300s  and  continue  into 
the  1950s.  Although  many  of  them 
have  been  included  in  earlier  anthol- 
ogies, some  of  the  dead  wood  of  those 
compilations  has  been  deleted  and  bet- 
ter works,  according  to  Dame  Edith's 
studied  taste,  have  been  inserted. 
Among  these  are  some  excellent  se- 
lections. 

While  it  may  seem  that  she  runs  to 
the  obscure,  she  does  precede  many 
works  with  individual  prefaces  which 
help  justify  her  decisions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  just  isn't 
as  much  time  around  as  there  used  to 
be.  Furthermore,  this  seems  to  be  a 
universal  complaint,  at  least  with  every- 
body over  35. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  march  of  time 
in  its  most  literal  sense  has  been  care- 
fully documented  by  Harrison  J. 
Cowan,  veteran  of  the  watchmaking 
industry  and  long  active  in  radio.  His 
Tune  and  Its  Measurement  (World 
Publishing,  $4.95)  reflects  solid  knowl- 
edge of  his  field.  It  traces  man's  many 
tinkerings  with  the  calendar;  pictorially 
and  in  animated  prose  it  presents  in- 
teresting ancestors  of  the  modern  clock, 
and  it  brings  us  sharply  up  to  date 
with  the  atomic  and  maser  clock, 
physicists'  attempt  to  divide  a  second 
and  find  a  frequency.  Delightful  vig- 
nettes of  history  are  served  up  with 
the  development  of  these  super-accurate 
(one  second  every  300  years)  devices. 

Don't  let  the  title  of  The  Apron 
Pocket  Boo{  of  Meditation  and  Prayer 
(Seabury  Press,  $1.50)  fool  you. 
Whether  you  wear  aprons,  blue  jeans,  or 
whatever  to  do  your  housework,  you'll 
find  an  invaluable  companion  in  this 
little  volume.  It  speaks  of  the  real  con- 
cerns of  modern  women  in  a  refreshing- 
ly unsentimental  way.  Too,  it  contains 
any  number  of  prayers  and  quotations 
to  enrich  the  rare  quiet  moments  that 
come  in  the  midst  of  busy  days. 

With  the  thoroughness  and  concise- 
ness that  have  come  to  be  associated 
with  their  names,  Harry  and  Bonaro 
Overstreet  have  explained  much  about 
Communism  in  What  We  Must  Know 
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About  Communism  (Morton  $3.95)- — 
all  except  something  that  these  experts 
on  human  behavior  are  especially  quali- 
fied to  explain.  This  is  the  firm  hold 
that  Communism  has  over  the  millions 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Party  and 
whose  hopes  have  been  dashed  re- 
peatedly. 

This  hold  is  a  phenomenon  that 
baffles  anyone  who  sees  it;  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Overstreets  have 
not  tackled  an  explanation.  But  without 
an  attempt  at  such  an  explanation,  a 
vital  part  of  any  survey  of  Communism 
is  lacking. 

More  than  a  scientific  treatise  on  an 
unscientific  subject,  God  and  the  Soviets 
by  Marcus  Bach  (Crowell,  $4)  is  a 
book  filled  with  human  interest  grow- 
ing out  of  warm  human  contacts.  And 
it  has  a  message  to  proclaim;  even  the 
author  would  scarcely  maintain  that  it's 
unbiased. 

His  disappointment  and  bewilder- 
ment are  not  hidden.  In  all  his  questing 
and  questioning  he  never  allows  himself 
to  forget  that  "if  the  Soviets  are  in 
league  with  dialectical  materialism  in 
order  to  find  happiness  we,  in  the 
Western  world,  are  in  league  with 
Christian  evaluation  to  reach  a  similar 
goal." 

Green  Grows  Ivy  (McGraw-Hill, 
$4.50)  is  the  lively  memoir  of  Ivy 
Baker  Priest,  the  miner's  daughter 
who   became    treasurer   of   the    U.S. 

Whether  she's  describing  her  tomboy 
girlhood,  her  life  as  a  small-town 
housewife,  her  unsuccessful  campaign 
lor  the  Senate,  or  experiences  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  member  of  the  "protocol 
set,"  the  lady  from  Bountiful,  Utah, 
writes  warmly  and  frankly.  And  she 
gives  the  reader  a  helpful  behind-the- 
scenes  look  at  American  politics. 

Omnibus  of  Speed  (Putnam,  $5.95) 
is  a  collection  of  stories  on  motor  racing 
that  roars  along  in  high  gear.  The  40 
articles  collected  by  Charles  Beau- 
mont and  William  Nolan  give  vivid 
glimpses  of  the  men  who  share  their 
glory  with  machines. 

I've  often  wondered  about  the  urge 
that  impels  some  men  to  seek  danger 
partly  for  its  own  sake.  Here  are  such 
men,  daring  the  quick  thrust  of  death 
and  scaling  the  heights  of  courage  in 
a  matter  of  seconds.  Together,  these 
stories  present  adventure  in  one  of  its 
purest  forms. 

Teeming  East  Harlem,  in  New  York 
City,  offers  one  of  the  greatest  crime 
potentials  of  any  section  of  the  country. 
Educator  Leonard  Covello,  who  came 
there  as  an  Italian  immigrant  boy  in 
the  1890s,  was  father-confessor  to  hun- 
dreds of  boys  as  a  teacher  at  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School  and  as  principal 
of  Benjamin  Franklin   High,  both   in 
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East  Harlem.  His  experiences  cover 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Heart  Is  the  Teacher  (McGraw- 
Hill,  $4.75),  written  by  Dr.  Covello 
with  Guido  D'Agostino,  tells  how  he 
handled  the  "bad  boys"  he  refused  to 
believe  were  bad.  He  tells,  too,  how 
their  problems  took  him  into  their 
homes,  and  the  alleys  and  streets  that 
were  their  playgrounds.  He  taught  eve- 
ning language  classes  at  the  YMCA, 
taught  Sunday  school  and  helped  or- 
ganize a  boys'  club  at  the  Jefferson 
Park  Methodist  Church,  and  estab- 
lished store-front  schools  to  carry  educa- 
tion to  adults. 

The  best  schools,  Dr.  Covello  believes, 
are  deeply  rooted  in  their  communities 
and  give  their  pupils  a  sense  of  place 
and  responsibility  in  the  neighborhood 
and  the  world. 

Now  retired  from  teaching,  he  is 
an  educational  consultant  for  the 
Migration  Division  of  Puerto  Rico's 
Department  of  Labor. 

In  another  age  and  another  clime 
Mercy  Otis  Warren's  literary  talent 
might' ve  shaped  her  into  an  ivory- 
tower  character.  In  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution  it  led 
her  to  produce  a  series  of  mocking 
political  satires  which  rallied  patriotic 
sentiment  throughout  the  Colonies. 

In  First  Lady  of  the  Revolution 
(Doubleday,  $3.95)  biographer  Kath- 
arine Anthony  tells  of  the  devastating- 
ly  effective  battle  waged  by  the  young 
Massachusetts  housewife  against  the 
British  empire.  Working  with  her 
brother,  James  Otis,  her  husband, 
James  Warren,  and  her  friends,  Sam 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Elbridge 
Gerry,  Mercy  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
behind-the-scenes  intrigues  of  New 
England  revolutionary  politics. 

Mercy  Warren  has  never  received 
her  rightful  place  in  American  history. 
This  biography  may  help  correct  this 
injustice. 

— Barnabas 


SLIM 
PICKING 

"Money   doesn't    grow   on    trees," 
I    tell    my   winsome   wife   when    she's 
Requested    dollars    once    again 
When    yesterday    I    gave    her    ten. 

"Money   doesn't   grow   on    trees," 

I    sternly    tell    my    son    when    he's 

Spent   his   allowance   in   a   burst 

And     it's     three     weeks    until     the     first. 

"Money    doesn't    grow   on    trees," 
Is    just    about    my   oldest    wheeze, 
But   though    I've   said    it   oft  and   winced, 
My   wife   and   child   are   unconvinced. 

— Richard   Armour 


Yours  is  the  privilege  of  molding  a 
life  .  .  .  yours  the  power  to  guide  a 
destiny.  And  to  help  you  fill  your 
most  important  responsibility  is  the 
internationally-famous  child  develop- 
ment plan  — Childcraft. 

Each  of  the  15  volumes  of  Child- 
craft  has  a  purpose  to  help  your  plans 
for  your  youngsters.  Their  pleasure 
is  transformed  into  personality  and 
character  growth.  Children  learn  an 
appreciation  of  music,  art,  science, 
things  to  make  and  do,  poetry— grow 
up  with  an  understanding  of  duties  to 
their  community.  Parents,  too,  find 
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Inquire  how  you  can  earn  a  set  of 
Childcraft  for  your  family.  For  full 
information,  write  Childcraft,  Dept. 
4513  Box  3565,  Chicago  54,  Illinois. 


the  guidance  volumes  a  reassuring 
help  towards  understanding  prob- 
lems before  they  happen,  for  Child- 
craft represents  the  contributions  of 
more  than  150  experts  in  child  devel- 
opment. 

Childcraft  helps  prepare  young- 
sters for  school  and  for  life.  Children 
grow  by  it— parents  go  by  it.  That's 
why  Childcraft  is  the  most  important 
investment  you  can  make  towards 
your  child's  future. 

FREE!  A  fascinating  example  of  how 
Childcraft  explains  the  wonders 
of  the  icorld  about  us,  "Childcraft 
Looks  at  Our  Amazing  Universe." 
Yours  for  the  asking  as  a  special 
Childcraft  service. 

Childcraft 

Dept.  3513,  Box  3565,  Chicago  54,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  new 
booklet,  "Childcraft  Looks  at  Our  Amaz- 
ing Universe." 
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lilSIIOI',     LOS    ANGELES    AREA, 
THE    METHODIST    CHURCH 


A  CHARACTER  in  one  of  Sinclair 
Lewis'  novels,  served  oatmeal  every 
morning  during  the  whole  of  his  mar- 
ried life,  finally  remarked:  "You  know, 
after  25  years  I'm  beginning  to  like 
this  stuff."  I  have  not  been  writing 
this  column  25  years,  but  I  am  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  it  even  more  than  I 
expected.  This  is  because  people  who 
read  books  are  interesting  people  and 
their  letters  are  always  stimulating. 
I  could  not  refrain  from  this  expression 
of  my  thanks  to  the  friends  I  have 
made  through  a  discussion  of  novels 
in    Together. 

THE  UCLY  AMERICAN,  by  William  J. 
Lederer  and  Eugene  Burdick  (Norton, 
$3.75). 

This  one  is  simply  terrific!  Through 
a  series  of  short  stories,  the  authors 
tell  about  different  types  of  Americans 
representing  us  abroad.  They  make 
clear  why  we  fail  so  often  and  they 
give  us  the  clew  to  the  secret  of 
success.  This  is  not  a  series  of  political 
essays;  it  is  fiction  at  its  best.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  the  man  who  has  traveled 
in  recent  years  who  does  not  agree 
that  this  book  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  American  and  especially  the 
State  Department.  If  it  is  true  that 
war  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
generals,  and  youth  is  too  important 
to  be  entrusted  to  young  people,  I 
believe  it  is  time  we  recognized  that 
peace  is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  government.  The  American  people 
had  better  rise  up  and  take  their  re- 
sponsibility. For  those  who  are  too 
tired  to  rise  up,  I  prescribe  The  Ugly 
American. 
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My  dresses  are  so  stunning,  such  wonderful 
style  values,  that  I'm  positive  your  friends  and 
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LET  NO  MAN  WRITE  MY  EPITAPH, 

by  Willard  Motley  (Random  House,  $4.95). 
You  may  have  read  the  predecessor 
of  this  volume,  Knock  on  Any  Door. 
This  begins  where  the  first  one  left 
off.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  Chicago 
slums  where  even  good  folks  have  a 
hard  time  keeping  alive  their  spark 
of  decency  and  young  people  are  born 
with  two  strikes  on  them.  It  is  rough 
and  tough  and  definitely  not  for  those 
seeking  escape  literature.  The  book 
impressed  me  with  the  utter  monotony 
of  evil.  I  am  troubled  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  church  at  work  in  this  en- 
vironment. The  Protestant  church  in 
America  will  be  judged  for  many  sins, 
no  doubt,  but  none  greater  than  run- 
ning away  from  the  cities  and  giving 
the  devil  a  free  hand  in  the  slums. 
Mr.  Motley  did  not  say  this,  you  un- 
derstand.   I  did. 

FREEST   MAN    ON    EARTH,   by  James 
Whitfield  Ellison  (Doubleday,  $2.95). 

Here  is  a  young  man  who  tries  to 
escape  all  conventions  and  live  his 
life  in  his  own  way.  There  is  a  certain 
nobility  in  the  attempt,  but  for  me 
it  never  quite  came  off.  There  are  some 
fine  character  studies  and  social 
analyses  in  the  book,  but  the  theme, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  is 
bigger  than  the  treatment. 

SOUTH     TOWN,     by     Lorenz     Graham 
(Follett,  $3.45). 

This  is  a  simple  story  about  a  Negro 
family  in  a  Southern  town.  Without 
pretending  to  solve  any  problems,  it 
is  a  moving  revelation  of  what  it 
means  to  be  black  in  the  midst  of 
prejudice.  It  is  not  written  with  any 
bitterness,  nor  is  it  inflammatory.  It 
can  be  read  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
and  men  who  know  deep  in  their 
hearts  that  all  men  are  brothers  may 
stop  and  consider  our  racial  relation- 
ships anew. 
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'An  Experiment  Becomes  an  Experience' 

Pioneers  always  excite  admiration.  "Who  was  the  first  man  that  ever 
ate  an  oyster?"  Most  men  love  history;  great  men  make  it. 

And  the  thrill  comes  from  watching  a  brave  soul  blaze  a  new  trail 
through  the  wilderness.  There  were  no  marked  routes  to  guide  the 
founders  of  the  Fund.  Life  insurance,  as  we  know  it  now,  did  not 
exist.  Contracts  were  made  with  confidence  but  with  no  patterns 
to  follow. 

Now  insurance  has  become  a  way  of  life.  The  security  of  the  clergy 
who  join  the  Fund  is  established  beyond  question.  Over  200  years 
of  paying  claims  without  a  single  contest  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Best  of  all  the  venture  of  faith  in  the  union  of  sympathy  and  good 
sense  has  become  a  matter  of  exciting  experience.  The  Fund  stands 
out  in  America  as  a  leap  of  faith  that  found  its  feet  on  a  mortality  table. 
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By  GINA  M.  BELL 


K, 


►ENNY  CAT  was  a  handsome 
cat.  He  had  soft  white  fur,  large 
shining  eyes,  and  a  fluffy  tail.  But 
Kenny,  strangely  enough,  had  a 
blue  nose.  Kenny  knew  his  nose 
was  blue,  but  there  wasn't  any- 
thing he  could  do  about  it,  except 
wish  that  everyone  he  met 
wouldn't  discuss  it. 

One  bright,  springlike  day, 
Kenny  was  walking  sadly  down 
a  road  when  he  met  a  small  rabbit. 

The  rabbit  stopped  to  stare  at 
him.  Kenny  was  used  to  that. 
Usually  everyone  did  stop  and 
stare  at  him.  He  even  knew  what 
the  rabbit  was  going  to  say.  The 
rabbit  said  it: 

"I  must  say  I  have  never  seen  a 
cat   with   a   blue   nose  before." 

Kenny  sighed.  Then  he  said,  as 
he  usually  did,  "I  feel  all  blue, 
but  it  only  shows  in  my  little  blue 
nose." 

"Why  are  you  so  blue?"  asked 
the  rabbit. 

Kenny  shook  his  head.  "I  don't 
know,"  he  said.  "I  just  don't 
know." 

The  rabbit  hopped  off  in  a  hurry. 
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He  really  didn't  want  a  friend  who 
felt  so  blue. 

Kenny  went  along  in  his  sad 
way.  He  was  hoping  he  wouldn't 
meet  anyone  else,  but  along  came 
a  small,  gray  squirrel. 

The  squirrel  stopped  and  stared 
at  Kenny.  Kenny  stopped  and 
waited  for  the  squirrel  to  say,  "I 
must  say  I  have  never  seen  a 
cat  with  a  blue  nose  before." 
The  squirrel  said  it. 

Kenny  sighed  and  answered,  "I 
feel  all  blue,  but  it  only  shows  in 
my  little  blue  nose." 

"And  just  why  are  you  so  blue?" 
asked  the  squirrel,  sitting  up  on 
his  hind  legs  and  looking  curious. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Kenny.  "If 
I  knew  why  I  was  blue  I'd  do 
something  about  it,  wouldn't  I?" 

The  squirrel  didn't  answer.  He 
just  scampered  on  his  way  quick- 
ly. He  didn't  think  he  wanted  to 
be  friends  with  anyone  who  was 
so  blue  and  who  asked  such  hard 
questions.  Kenny  walked  along 
sadly.  He  was  thinking  of  turning 
off  onto  a  side  road  where  he 
wouldn't  meet  anyone  else. 


Then  he  saw  a  plump,  pretty  cat 
coming  along  the  road  toward  him. 
The  cat,  of  course,  stopped  and 
stared  at  Kenny.  Kenny  stopped, 
too,  waiting.  And  of  course  the 
cat  said,  "I  must  say  I  have  never 
seen  a  cat  with  a  blue  nose  before. 
I  know  100  cats,  I  do,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  cat  like  you." 

Kenny  sighed  again.  "I'm  all 
blue,  but  it  only  shows  in  my  little 
blue  nose,"  he  said,  as  he  always 
did.  He  expected  the  cat  to  go  off 
about  her  business,  the  way  every- 
one did.  But  she  didn't.  She  stood 
staring  at  him. 

Then  she  said,  "I  think  I  know 
why  you  are  blue,  and  I  know 
where  there  is  help  for  you.  Sup- 
pose you  come  along  with  me." 

Kenny  was  surprised.  Nobody 
had  ever  thought  anything  could 
be  done  for  him.  The  plump  cat 
took  him  to  a  pretty  little  house 
under  a  willow  tree.  Then  she 
called,  "Come  on,  everybody,  we 
have  company." 

Immediately  the  room  was  full 
of  small  kittens,  gray  ones  and 
white  ones  and  striped  ones,  and 
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one  very  large,  very  fine-looking 
striped  cat  who  was  the  father. 

The  kittens  all  crowded  around 
Kenny,  but  not  one  of  them  said 
anything  about  his  blue  nose. 

"We're  having  catnip  salad  for 
supper,"  Mrs.  Cat  said.  "Who's 
going  to  help  me  set  the  table?" 

All  the  kittens  said,  "Me,  me, 
me,  me." 

And  Kenny  said,  "Me." 

"All  right,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Cat 
to  Kenny.  "I  choose  you." 

Kenny  helped  set  the  table  and 
then  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with 
the  friendly  Cat  family.  He  felt 
warm  and  comfortable  in  their 
house.  And  when  Mrs.  Cat  said  to 
him,  "Why  don't  you  just  call  me 
'Mother'?"  Kenny  was  as  pleased 
as  could  be. 

"You  might  as  well  call  me 
'Father,'  then,"  said  Mr.  Cat,  smil- 
ing, "and  since  you  seem  to  be  a 
member  of  the  family,  these  are 
all  your  sisters  and  brothers." 

All  the  little  kittens  clapped 
their  paws. 

"They're  pleased,"  said  Mrs. 
Cat.  "They  have  always  wanted 
a  big,  strong  brother." 

"And  I'm  going  to  be  their  big, 
strong  brother?"  asked  Kenny. 
"Oh,  that's  wonderful!  I  never  had 
a  family  before." 

"Well,  you've  got  one  now," 
said  Mrs.  Cat,  "and  you  might  as 
well  get  used  to  the  idea." 

"I'm  used  to  it  already,"  said 
Kenny.  "I  like  it." 

Suddenly,  one  of  the  kittens 
pointed  to  Kenny's  nose.  "Look, 
Mother!"  he  shouted. 

"It's  rude  to  point,  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Cat. 

"But  do  look  at  his  nose,  Moth- 
er. It's  not  blue  any  more!" 

Mrs.  Cat  looked  at  Kenny.  Sure 
enough,  his  nose  was  not  blue  any 
more.  It  was  turning  a  soft,  pretty 
pink. 

"You  know,"  said  Kenny.  "It's 
funny,  but  I  don't  feel  blue  inside 
any  more,  either." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Cat. 
"Your  nose  was  blue  and  you  felt 
blue  because  you  needed  a  happy 
home  and  a  family  to  love.  Now 
you  have  them,  so  you're  not  blue 
any  more.  It's  really  very  simple." 

And  from  then  on,  Kenny  was 
so  happy  in  his  new  home  with  his 
new  family  that  his  nose  stayed  a 
bright,  happy  pink,  and  everyone 
forgot  that  he  had  ever  been  the 
blue-nosed  cat. 
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Pussy-Willow 
^__      Tuzzies' 

\^^y  When  boys  and  girls  begin  to  fly  kites 
and  snowmen  begin  to  look  droopy, 
then  it's  time  to  start  watching  for 
pussy  willows.  And  when  you've  found 
some  of  these  furry  little  signs  of  spring, 
you  can  have  lots  of  fun  turning  the  "pussies"  into 
all  sorts  of  fuzzy  animals.  To  begin  with,  paste  one 
"pussy"  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Use  this  "pussy"  as 
the  body  of  the  animal  which  you  want  to  make. 
Then  complete  your  fuzzy  animal  by  drawing  on  its 
head  and  legs.  Pussy  willows  are  especially  nice  for 
making  birds,  rabbits,  kittens,  and  lambs,  but  you 
can  probably  think  of  other  pussy-willow  "fuzzies" 
to  make,  too.  As  a  special  surprise  for  your  family, 
make  a  set  of  place  cards  with  a  "fuzzy"  on  each 
one.  Then  put  one  card  by  each  plate  on  the  dinner 
table.  Or  how  about  making  a  greet- 
ing card  with  little  pussy-willow 
animals  on  it?  You  could  send  one 
to  Grandma  and  Grandpa  to  let  them 
know  that  spring  is  really  on  its  way! 


Thank  you,  dear  God,  for  furry 
things  like  pussy  willows  and 
real  live  kittens.  Thank  you 
for  other  things  that  are  fun 
to  touch,  too — like  snow  and 
icicles  and  soft  clay  and 
Daddy's  whiskers.  It  was  nice 
of  you  to  make  things  that  feel 
so  good.  Amen. 
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Hobby  Alley 


I  Give  My  Eyes  to  the  Blind 


By  JAN  SAMUEL 


I  GUESS  you'd  call  it  luck.  All  I 
wanted  was  something  interesting  to 
do  while  my  youngest  child  was  in 
kindergarten.  Any  one  of  hundreds  of 
common  hobbies  might  have  done  the 
trick. 

Then,  virtually  by  accident,  I  learned 
about  Braille  transcription.  Looking 
back,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  have 
found  a  hobby  better  suited  to  me.  For 
Braille  has  not  only  filled  my  free 
hours  with  pleasure,  it  has  added  a  new 
dimension  of  service  to  my  life.  And 
that's    a   hard-to-beat   combination! 

Braille  never  entered  my  mind  those 
first  few  days  Kay  was  away  at  kinder- 
garten. For  years  I  had  anticipated  the 
time  when  both  children  would  be  in 
school  and  I'd  have  time  to  enjoy  some 
freedom.  But  within  a  week,  those  two 
hours  a  day  had  become  a  burden.  I 
was  bored.  I  knew  there  must  be  some 
way  I  could  use  that  time  wisely  and 
enjoyably. 

That's  when  luck — or  fate — stepped 
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in.  Shortly  after  I  had  heard  an  in- 
spiring radio  program  about  the  life  of 
Louis  Braille,  I  received  a  phone  call 
from  an  elderly  friend. 

"Since  my  sight  has  become  dim," 
she  told  me,  "I've  loved  having  you 
read  to  me.  I've  been  thinking — you 
should  make  an  effort  to  read  for  the 
blind.  Will  you  think  about  it?"  I 
didn't  have  to;  this  sounded  like  a  won- 
derful way  to  fill  those  vacant  hours. 

With  the  help  of  a  friend  who  was 
a  social-service  worker,  I  found  a  wel- 
fare agency  that  provided  readers  for 
the  blind.  I  was  tentatively  accepted — 
but  had  to  wait  two  weeks  while  my 
references  were  checked.  Also,  the 
agency  had  to  be  sure  I  was  sincerely 
interested.  Finally,  my  clearance  came 
through. 

I  should  have  realized  the  first  time 
I  saw  Braille  that  I'd  never  be  satisfied 
until  I  could  read  those  puzzling  clus- 
ters of  raised  dots.  For  two  months  I 
read  once  a  week  to  an  amazing  man 


who,  though  blind  himself,  was  in 
charge  of  the  city's  services  to  the 
blind. 

The  first  time  we  met,  in  the  lobby 
of  a  downtown  hotel,  he  invited  mc 
to  have  coffee.  Not  knowing  better,  I 
grabbed  his  arm  and  began  pushing 
him  toward  the  coffee  shop.  He 
stiffened  and  backed  away. 

"We  may  as  well  start  out  right," 
he  explained.  "Always  offer  your  arm 
to  a  blind  person  and  let  him  walk 
with  you.  No  one  feels  safe  or  at  ease 
when  being  led.  We  can  follow  your 
movements  without  any  trouble." 

I  felt  ashamed — but  this  feeling  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  one  that  be- 
gan to  grow  after  we  had  worked  to- 
gether several  weeks.  As  fast  as  I  read, 
he  took  notes  on  a  mysterious,  six- 
keyed  typing  machine.  He  finished  page 
after  page  of  Braille — yet  I  didn't  know 
enough  about  those  jumbled  bumps 
even  to  help  him  arrange  the  pages  in 
order! 
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One  evening  I  told  my  husband  how 
useless  I  felt. 

"Don't  let  a  little  thing  like  that 
throw  you,"  he  said.  "Learn  to  under- 
stand Braille." 

So  I  tackled  it,  never  dreaming  that 
within  a  few  months  I  would  be  tran- 
scribing my  first  book — a  child's  story 
about  football. 

I  started  the  learning  process  by 
enrolling  in  a  weekly  class  given  by 
the  Johanna  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  a 
group  of  volunteer  transcribers  who 
work  closely  with  the  Chicago  Public 
Library.  In  the  first  lesson  I  saw  that 
Braille  wasn't  so  mysterious,  after  all 
— but  that  mastering  it  would  require 
much  time  and  concentration. 

TODAY'S  Standard  English  Braille  is 
an  expanded  version  of  the  system  in- 
troduced in  France  130  years  ago  by 
Louis  Braille.  Although  at  three  he  lost 
the  sight  of  both  eyes,  he  learned  to  read 
raised  Roman  letters  by  touch — and 
also  became  an  accomplished  organist. 
Some  believe  that  his  desire  to  read 
music  led  him  to  devise  his  system  of 
raised  dots. 

Braille's  basic  unit  was  a  "cell,"  a 
space  large  enough  to  contain  a  block 
of  six  dots,  two  across  and  three  high. 
This  allows  63  possible  dot  combina- 
tions within  a  cell,  one  for  each  of  the 
26  letters  in  the  alphabet,  plus  punctua- 
tion marks  and  symbols  for  common 
letter  combinations.  The  latter  are  used 
as  contractions,  making  it  possible  to 
write  many  words  without  spelling 
them  letter  by  letter.  That's  why  a  blind 
person  using  a  Braille  writer  ordinarily 
is  faster  than  a  regular  typist. 

Six  months  is  about  the  average  learn- 
ing period  for  Braille.  I  cut  that  a  bit 
— partly  because  Kay  got  the  measles. 
Confined  at  home  for  two  weeks,  I 
used  every  spare  moment  for  study.  Be- 
sides, I  enjoyed  learning. 

Finally  I  passed  my  test,  and  joined 
Johanna  as  an  associate  member.  I  was 
given  a  Braille  writer,  plenty  of  stiff 
paper  for  transcription,  and  my  first 
assignments.  I  loved  the  work. 

Barely  a  month  had  passed  before 
the  group's  leader  drew  me  aside  at 
a  meeting.  "I  understand  you  know 
music,"  she  said.  (I  had  studied  piano 
10  years  and  voice  three.)  "Well,  vou 
have  some  more  studying  to  do.  I'm 
going  to   teach   you   Music   Braille." 

I  had  thought  Standard  Braille  was 
tough — but  Music  Braille  was  virtually 
a  new  language,  with  more  than  500 
strange  characters  to  learn.  However, 
I  was  determined  to  succeed,  particular- 
ly when  I  learned  that  only  a  handful 
of  sighted  people  had  learned  it.  Those 
few,  by  transcribing  sheet  music  into 
Braille,  have  made  it  possible  for  many 
blind  people  to  earn  a  living  as  teachers 
or  performers. 

After   weeks  of  concentrated   study. 


This  month  we're  catching  up  on  a  backlog  of  requests  in  two  very 
popular  hobby  categories — giving  genealogy  and  pen-pal  enthusiasts 
a  chance  to  have  a  field  day!  But  you  other  hobbyists  needn't  worry; 
your    specialties    will    be    listed    again    soon    in    other    issues. — Eds. 


CENEALOCY:  Mrs.  Byrd  E.  Miles,  North  Hart- 
land,  Vt.  (Keniston,  Kennison,  Kenerson,  Durgh, 
Brown,  Miles,  Rowland);  Mrs.  Anna  Harris  Gor- 
man, 1915  Louisiana  Ave.,  Laredo,  Tex.  (Harris, 
Berry,  Gordon,  Vanatta);  Mrs.  Webb  C.  Rizor, 
R.  2,  Goodlettsville,  Tenn.  (Webb,  Rizor,  Hoops, 
Patterson,  Rone,  Drake);  Ruth  A.  Fiske,  42  Pros- 
pect Ave.,  Danielson,  Conn.  (Aldrich,  Burlingamc, 
Corey,  Burgess,  Henry,  Franklin,  Patter,  Sparks, 
Thornton,  Wade);  Homer  Baldwin,  337  Alexander 
Ave.,  Greensburg,  Pa.  (Garwood,  Bonnell,  Bunnell, 
Bishop,  Gillespie,  Maxwell,  Baldwin,  Whitehead, 
Meeker,  Jenkins);  Mrs.  Mabel  C.  Clark,  Middle 
Road,  Sodus,  N.Y.  (Case,  Granger);  Mrs.  Francis 
E.  Pletcher  Bush,  435  Riverside  Ave.,  Wellsville, 
Ohio  (Pletcher,  Bush,  Archer,  McCutcheon, 
Young). 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Todnem,  2655  University  St., 
Eugene,  Ore.  (Waldron,  Couch,  Hamline,  Asbury, 
Ford,  Martin);  Dorothy  Hallstead,  560  Main  St., 
Jermyn,  Pa.  (Taylor,  Cook,  Hallstead,  Barber); 
Mrs.  Ruby  W.  Henry,  9  Poplar  St.,  Leipsic,  Ohio 
(Newell,  Thomas);  Mrs.  William  Baizel,  1211  N. 
35th  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  (Lowman,  Millard,  Bullock, 
Kendall,  Lowther,  Idleman,  Eitelmon);  Byron 
Cosby,  1  Ridgeley  Rd.,  Columbia,  Mo.  (Crosby); 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Schmidt,  Box  95,  Rhinelander,  Wis. 
(Mendenhall,  Brown,  Bowman,  Shaffer,  Shelton, 
Day,  Pimbley,  Ardern);  Edward  P.  Schmidt,  Box 
95,  Rhinelander,  Wis.  (Schmidt,  Schminke,  Speng- 
ler,    Periolat,   Gross,    Kiefer). 

E.  J.  Weigle,  606  Winneshiek  Ave.,  Decorah, 
Iowa  (Weigle,  Wigle,  Shannon,  McKinnis,  Mason); 
Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Baker,  Rd.  30  E.,  Plymouth,  Ind. 
(Shambaugh,  Davison,  Daniel,  Hiett);  Joe  Carroll, 
3078  Carfax  Ave.,  Long  Beach  8,  Calif.  (Heckey, 
Carroll,  Singer,  Collins,  Segard);  Allene  Dooley, 
810  Covington  Ave.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  (Huen, 
Heun,  Betz,  Diehlman,  Schwark,  Cole,  Dooley, 
Reece,  Arnold,  Anthony,  Woods,  Moore,  Rhin, 
Boyd);  William  T.  Smith,  324  Payson  Ave.,  Quincy, 
III.  (Bogan,  Dumford,  Hammer,  Hendricks,  James, 
Owens,  Shank,  Shanks,  Smith,  Walpole);  Mrs. 
Arthur  H.  Gard,  2411  S.  Adams  St.,  Marion,  Ind. 
(Jeremiah  Gard   family). 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Ruth  Wethey 
(15),  241  Main  St.,  Port  Byron,  N.Y.;  Jim  (10) 
and  Marilyn  (16)  Jenkins,  RR  2,  Mitchell,  Nebr.; 
Shirley  Roberts  (13),  Elm  St.,  Newark  Valley, 
N.Y.;  Betty  Ann  Bridgewater  (17),  Hopkins,  Mo.; 
Christine  Drake  (14),  640  E.  10th  St.,  Erie,  Pa.; 
Barbara  (11)  and  Linda  (13)  Van  Gordon,  R.  1, 
Box  137,  Piggott,  Ark.;  Carole  La  Nou  (14),  Jim 
Falls,  Wis.;  Judy  Brown  (14),  R.  1,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  Potty  Weaver  (13),  3212  Old  Dominion 
Blvd.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Beverly  Johnson  (16),  6229  Garfield  Ave.  S., 
Richfield  23,  Minn.;  Terrie  Higgins  (14),  2143 
Biehn  St.,  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.;  John  Rose  (9), 
620  Jefferson  St.,  Louisa,  Ky.;  Barbara  Buxton 
(12),  R.  3,  Mount  Airy,  Md.;  Linda  Maxcy  (18), 
Box  386,  Bayard,  Nebr.;  Lorinda  Kenney  (13), 
5711  Kingswood  Ct.,  Bethesda  14,  Md.;  Alice 
Webster  (14),  56  Andover  St.,  North  Wilmington, 
Mass.;  Nancy  Leu  (15),  R.  3,  Darlington,  Wis.; 
Donald  Thatcher  (11),  Winnebago,  Minn. 

Leanne  Ivey  (11),  Box  374,  Lexington,  S.C.J 
Barbara  Winkler  (8),  403  Kambach  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh 11,  Pa.;  Betsy  Williams  (16),  Box  1273, 
Pamplin,  Va.;  Betty  Behrendsen  (15),  Gilmore 
City,  Iowa;  Eldeena  Long  (17),  Spring  City,  Tenn.; 
Wanda  Smith  (17),  R.  2,  Spring  City,  Tenn.;  Judy 
Thomas  (15),  Columbus  Junction,  Iowa;  Vicki 
Morrison  (15),  1039  Leebrick,  Burlington,  Iowa; 
Martha  Martens   (15),   21C  Walnut,   Tipton,   Iowa. 

From  Wapello,  Iowa:  Jan  Camery  (16),  510  S. 
2nd;  Kathy  Wilson  (15),  503  S.  4th;  Colleen 
Reif  (15),  RFD  2;  Julie  Small  (15),  RFD  2;  Patricia 
Messer  (15),  610  Isset;  Connie  Wollenhaupt  (15), 
502  Isset;  Barbara  Schmeiser  (15),  RFD  2;  Loren 
Buffington   (16);  Shirley  Havenhill   (15). 

Anita  Williams  (16),  101  Crumley,  Guyman, 
Okla.;  Angela  Shepherdly  (15),  10  South  Walk, 
Hayes  End,  Middlesex,  England;  Susan  Boehm 
(14),   20   Concord    Rd.,   Oconomowoc,   Wis.;    Brenda 


Freeman  (15),  Cox  373,  Ladysmith,  Wis.;  Nancy 
Turner  (12),  9  2nd  St.,  Camden,  N.Y.;  Jane 
Monty  (17),  87  Ellis  St.,  Seckonk,  Mass.;  Sue  (10) 
and  Marjorie  (12)  Hitchcock,  309  Ridge  Rd., 
Atlantic,  Iowa;  [iclen  Lawson  (15),  1225  V/.  Sum- 
ner Ave.,  Indianapolis  27,  Ind.;  Judy  Boughter 
(16),  Box  18,  Cornwall,  Pa.;  Bonnie  F.  Kohr  (12), 
Box  63,  Cornwall,  Pa.;  Linda  Shaver  (16),  Box 
77,   Cornwall,    Pa. 

Debbie  Collier  (9),  Box  84,  Chandler,  Ariz.; 
Freddie  Schnoke  (14),  Box  171,  Ottawa,  Kan.; 
Mary  Nelson  (13),  2120  Piedmont  Ave.,  Duluth 
11,  Minn.;  Linda  Stephen  (12),  Box  484,  Snoqual- 
mie.  Wash.;  Patricia  McKendrick  (8),  45  Cedar 
Ave.,  Patchogue,  N.Y.;  Flo  Beosley  (14),  Box 
549,  Seymour,  Tex.;  Miriam  Parker  (17),  R.  2, 
Box  64,  Opelika,  Ala.;  Linda  Mahan  (10),  RD  2, 
Russell,  Pa.;  Rosemary  Hart  (16),  691  Lougeay 
Rd.,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa.;  Susie  Harris  (14),  1349 
W.  2nd  Ave.,  Columbus  12,  Ohio;  Barbara  Hibner 
(16),  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  Jim  McCloy  (16),  301 
Woodland    Ave.,    Haddonfield,    N.J. 

Carol  Adams  (16),  154  Prospect  Ave.,  West 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Anita  Irwin  (14),  R.  I,  Box 
133,  Kelly vi lie,  Okla.;  Miss  Kiwako  Maehara  (14), 
2153-4  Chome  Kamimeguro,  Meguro-Ku,  Tokyo, 
Japan;  Pom  Cain  (16),  R.  1,  Box  140,  Tolleson, 
Ariz.;  Sharon  Sample  (17),  Box  71,  Edgar,  Neb.; 
Rosemary  Olds  (13),  4485  Zeller  Rd.,  Columbus 
14,  Ohio;  Mark  Herner  (13),  27  Walnut  St., 
Towanda,  Pa.;  Betty  Newsom  (13),  R.  8,  Box 
315,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.;  Kathryn  Myers  (8), 
614  \Y.  Jackson  Ave.,  Northfield,  N.J.;  Nancy  (12) 
and  Buddy  (14)  Burgin,  RR  1,  Kaukauna,  Wis.; 
Audrey  Biedermann  (18),  929  Cass  St.,  Green  Bay, 
Wis. 

Sue  Walker  (13),  113  W.  Main,  Richmond,  Mo.; 
Joe  Carroll  (17),  3078  Carfax  Ave.,  Long  Beach 
8,  Calif.;  Gail  Thomas  (15),  77  Liston  Rd.,  Ken- 
more  17,  N.Y.;  Sharon  Erwin  (16),  434  E.  North 
St.,  Winchester,  Ind.;  Jean  Simmons  (16),  425 
Carl  St.,  Winchester,  Ind.;  Mendl  Whitehead  (16), 
Magnolia  Rd.,  Shjwmut,  Ala.;  Cheryl  Jordan 
(15),  3484  Earl  Dr.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.;  Dolores 
Baublit  (16),  R.  3,  Huntsville,  Ark.;  Sharon 
Hanson  (17),  Mabel,  Minn.;  Colleen  McKay  (12), 
Box  338,  Manderscn,  Wyo.;  Carol  Enders  (14), 
Box  204,  Cameron,  Wis.;  Betty  Burnett  (15),  835 
Yosemite  Pkwy.,  Merced,  Calif.;  Alex  Bridge  (15), 
216  Brownsburg  Rd.,  La  Chute,  Quebec,  Canada; 
Eva  Siverson  (15),  Rhame,  N.D.;  Diane  Woods 
(15),    R.    3,    Box   29A,    Shelton,   Wash. 

Janis  L.  Lively  (13),  1212  Hamilton,  Pampa, 
Tex.;  Kit  (15)  and  Jim  (17)  Kristi,  223  W.  Fair 
Ave.,  Lancaster,  Ohio;  Phyllis  Crees  (15),  lowo 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Carol 
M.  Fuller  (10),  Depot  Road,  RD  1,  Harbor  Creek, 
Pa.;  Bonney  Salcito  (15),  Millbrook  School,  Mill- 
brook,  N.Y.;  Ellen  Meyer  (14),  3  Lake  Forest 
Hills,  Shreveport,  La.;  Raymond  Finefrock  (7), 
3302  W.  College  Dr.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Cynthia 
Hull  (9),  Box  121,  Sherwood,  Ohio;  Linda  Ander- 
son (15),  1819  Southern  Dr.,  Virginia,  Minn.; 
Lynn   Groves    (13),    Box    116,    Farmington,    Calif. 

Sharon  McKee  (11),  340  N.  French,  Colby, 
Kan.;  Sandra  Kauffman  (13),  60  South  Ave., 
Bridgeton,  N.J.;  Sandra  Johnson  (15),  Box  1262, 
Lake  Wales,  Fla.;  Nancy  (13)  and  Shirley  (15) 
Dalrymple,  RR  2,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  Suzanne 
C.  Veazie  (15),  Havelock,  Iowa;  Mary  Lou  Jones 
(13),  Girdletrce,  Md.;  Joan  Staver  (12),  7235 
Shady  Lane,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Bonnie  Webster 
(16),  R.  9,  Box  343,  Pasadena,  Md.;  Mickey 
Johnson  (15),  1026  Mt.  Airy  Dr.  SW,  Atlanta  11, 
Ga. 

Sandra  Auman  (14),  RD  1,  Sunbury,  Pa.;  James 
Oakley  (11),  1804  W.  Indianhoad  Dr.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla.;  Nancy  Saladen  (10),  305  N.  Cherry,  Red 
Cloud,  Neb.;  Barbara  DeVore  (15),  Box  327,  Lind, 
Wash.;  Carol  Cummings  (11),  506  Cherry  Lane, 
Pueblo,  Colo.;  Pam  Wennlund  (14),  R.  1,  Stough- 
ton.  Wis.;  Chorlene  Griswold  (11),  777  Walworth 
Rd.,  Palmyra,  N.Y.;  Lynn  Gudmundson  (12),  7116 
Garfield  Ave.  S.,  Richfield,  Minn.;  Linda  Lupsc 
(15),  210  Youngstown-Polond  Rd.,  Poland,  Ohio; 
Sandra    Logan    (14),    R.    7,   Clarksville,    Tenn. 
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Dr.  ISall 

Answers  Questions 

About 


Your  Faith 

and 

Your  Church 


W, 


ill  Jesus  come  again? 


This  is  a  good  question  that 
should  always  be  accompanied  by 
another,  "Is  Jesus  already  here?" 

The  Scriptures  leave  a  choice. 
Some  promise  a  return  of  Jesus  in 
a  physical  sense,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  early  Christian  church  expected 
that.  Paul  and  others  held  out  this 
hope,  and  1  Thessalonians  4:16-18 
is  one  of  several  illustrations. 

But  there  is  also  scriptural  support 
for  the  idea  that  Jesus  is  already 
here.  The  Fourth  Gospel  especially 
expresses  this  belief  and  assures  the 
Church  that  it  has  not  been  dis- 
appointed in  its  expectation. 


m 


hen  do  we  pray  'amiss'? 


When  we  allow  inner  tensions 
and  pressures  to  keep  us  from  tap- 
ping the  resources  of  God,  as  re- 
vealed to  us  through  conversation 
with  him.  After  all,  prayer  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  such  conversation. 

Riley's  "Athos"  tells  of  an  old 
woman  who  lived  at  the  bottom 
of  a  hill  and  always  climbed  to  the 
top  to  attend  services  in  the  church 
there.  She  had  good  reason  to  listen 
carefully  when  the  preacher  spoke 
on  prayer,  using  the  text,  "If  you 
say  to  this  mountain,  'Be  taken  up 
and  cast  into  the  sea,'  it  will  be 
done."  So,  she  prayed  that  the 
mountain  up  whose  steep  paths  she 
had  to  climb  would  disappear.  That 
would  save  her  aging,  stiffening  legs. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after  she 
awoke,  she  was  out  in  her  garden 
to  see  what  had  happened.  The 
mountain  was  still  there,  as  big  as 
ever.   She  shook   her  fist  and  said, 
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For  example,  John  clearly  indicates 
that  Jesus  is  to  return  almost  immedi- 
ately. John  14:18  assures  the  disciples 
that  the  fellowship  with  them,  be- 
ginning right  away,  will  be  eternal. 
There  is  no  time  when  the  Elder 
Brother  is  absent  from  the  other 
members  of  the  family  of  God. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
Bible  is  inconsistent,  but  there  are 
mysteries  that  cannot  be  fathomed, 
statements  that  no  honest  person 
can  harmonize.  And  each  believer 
must  decide  for  himself  whether 
the  second  coming  of  Jesus  is  pri- 
marily physical  or  spiritual. 


"I  knew  it!  I  was  sure  you  couldn't, 
or   wouldn't   go   away." 

Whether  she  should  have  prayed 
for  the  removal  of  the  mountain  is 
one  thing — how  much  better  to  pray 
for  the  strength  to  climb — but  if 
she  prayed,  she  should  have  believed 
that  the  mountain  could  and  would 
be  taken  away. 

God  has  many  ways  of  answering 
our  prayers — "yes,"  "no,"  "wait," 
"ask  again  when  you  are  ready." 
(Remember  Paul's  warning,  "If  I 
have  all  faith,  so  as  to  remove 
mountains,  but  have  not  love,  I  am 
nothing.")  But  no  asking,  seeking, 
or  knocking  can  be  effective  unless 
we  believe  God's  will  can  be  done. 
And,  without  such  a  conviction  we 
are    "praying   amiss." 


Dr.  T.  Otto  Nail  is  editor  of  The  New  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  a  graduate  of  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  and  the  author  of  several  books,  the 
lutes/  uj  which  is  The  Bible  When  Yon  Need 
It  Most    (Reflection  Book,  Association  Press). 


I  was  ready  for  my  first  assignment — 
transcribing  three  anthems  for  a  con- 
cert by  a  blind  chorus.  That  meant 
separate  scores  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor, 
bass,  and  piano  accompaniment,  with 
the  deadline  two  weeks  off! 

I  managed  to  finish  it  on  time,  how- 
ever, and  attended  the  concert.  After 
the  program,  I  complimented  the  radi- 
ant young  pianist  whose  fingers  had 
moved  so  confidently  over  the  keys. 
She  thanked  me  graciously,  then  said 
softly:  "Without  your  music,  we 
would  have  been  silent."  It  was  the 
highest  reward  I  could  have  imagined. 

Today,  most  of  my  transcription  is 
of  music,  though  occasionally  I  do  text 
work.  Recently  I've  begun  a  related 
activity — speaking  before  church,  civic, 
and  fraternal  groups  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  the  blind  and  in  Braille  tran- 
scription. 

Now  and  then,  though  certainly  not 
as  often  as  I  would  like,  people  ask  me 
how  they  can  learn  Braille.  In  large 
cities  such  as  New  York  or  Chicago, 
finding  a  group  that  teaches  sighted 
people  usually  is  easy.  Unfortunately, 
that's  not  the  case  in  most  smaller  or 
rural  communities,  where  even  finding 
a  place  to  get  information  may  be  hard. 
Public  libraries  and  local  councils  of 
social-service  agencies  usually  can  help. 

For  those  unable  to  get  information 
locally,  or  who  cannot  join  a  local  train- 
ing group,  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
a  Braille  correspondence  course.  Infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by  writing 
directly  to:  Division  for  the  Blind,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

My  hobby  is  not  one  that  can  be 
taken  lightly.  It  demands  self-discipline 
and  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility.  But 
the  personal  satisfaction  it  gives  is  more 
than  enough  return  for  the  time  it  re- 
quires. 

Every  few  days  I  get  letters  from 
blind  friends  all  over  the  country.  Some- 
times they  need  something  transcribed, 
but  just  as  often  they  write  only  to 
share  their  hopes,  dreams,  and  dis- 
couragements. Occasionally,  too,  I  get 
unexpected  gifts:  handmade  gloves 
which  my  neighbors  envy  more  than 
they  would  a  mink  stole;  crocheted 
purses  in  fascinating  colors;  handmade 
dolls  for  my  daughter;  a  woven  mat 
which  now  is  our  dining-table  center- 
piece. They're  appreciated  all  the  more 
because  I  expect  no  payment. 

Just  the  other  day  I  made  my  latest 
entry  in  the  notebook  I've  kept  since 
I  began  studying  Braille.  I  found  that 
in  seven  years  I've  done  6,629  pages  of 
transcription.  And  I  wouldn't  take  a 
million  dollars  for  the  satisfaction  I've 
enjoyed.  What  more  can  you  ask  of  any 
hobby  ? 
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Guess  who  lost!  Flanging  Bill  Favreau  arc,  from  left,  Jean  Hughes,  Marian  and  Bob  Zimmerman,  Doug  Estes,  Bill  Hedges. 


Time  Out  for 
Table  Tennis 


YOUNG,  with  young  members  and  young  ideas — 
that's  Asbury  Methodist  Church  in  Prairie  Village,  Kans., 
a  booming  Kansas  City  suburb.  Barely  six  years  old,  this 
congregation  of  over  1,000  is  made  up  largely  of  younger 
couples  with  growing  children.  And  because  the  young 
like  action,  Asbury's  activities  program  is  designed  to 
keep  that  action  within  the  family  and  the  church. 

One  big  project  for  Gil  Phillips,  an  airline  pilot  who 
serves  as  athletic  director,  is  setting  up  an  annual  table- 
tennis  tournament.  In  the  last  tournament,  122  players 
were  cheered  by  their  families  during  three  Sunday-after- 
noon play-offs  in  the  church's  education  unit.  Not  every- 
one could  win — but  all  had  a  wonderful  time! 


Dave  Mourning,  12, 

braces  for  the  bounce. 

Fie  battled  his  way  into  the 

junior  boys'  finals  before 

losing  to  the  champ. 


Cone  en  tration — an  d 
this  left-handed  smash — 
won  fourth-place  honors 
for  Paula  Morgan,  12,  in 
the  tourney's  junior 
girls'  division. 


The  tattoo  of  paddle  against  ball  marked  time  for  a  dozen  shuffling  feet  during  play-offs  here  in   Asbury's  education   unit. 


*A 


Phyllis  Mcrione  couldn't  suppress  a  joyous  shout   when  she  ended  a  brisks  volley  with  this  booming  backhand  shot.  She  and 
her  husband,  Charles,  here  racing  to  cover  the  other  side  of  the  table,  teamed  up  to  win  in  the  family  doubles  division. 


The  nerve  center:  In  this  noisy  corner,  Margaret  Phillips,  wife  of  the  tourney 
director,  has  posted  latest  scores.  With  her  are  David  and  Harvey,  her  sons,  and 
Jim  Harbrecht,  left  foreground.  Harvey,  the  oldest,  was  intermediate  boys'  champ. 


Busy  Tom  Leathers  enjoys  coffee  while 
peeping  an  eye  on  play  as  one  of  IS 
tableside  officials  (12  judges,  one  ball 
washer).  He  and  his  wife,  Judy,  were 
runncrs-up  to  the  Malones  in  doubles. 
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It's  a  proud  moment  for  men's  singles  \ing  Phil  Isenberg 
as  daughters  Ann  and  Mary  Ellen  pin  on  his  blue  ribbon. 
He  brought  a  favorite  paddle  from  home,  although  others 
were  furnished  for  tournament  play.  The  four  top  players 
in  eaeh  of  the  nine  competitive  divisions  won  ribbon  awards. 


Conquering  heroes — at  least  to  their  children — were  the 
Maloncs,  who  icon  the  lone  trophy  by  their  sl{ill  with  paddles. 
Now  it  loof(s  as  if  young  Marty,  center,  might  be  thinking 
about  swapping  that  cowboy  hat  for  a  table-tennis  paddle. 


Normally  eye-high  to  the  table,  young  Jon  Malone  needs  a 

chair  to  get  in  some  practice  licl<s  with  his  dad,  a  tourna- 
ment winner  (see  photo  at  right).  It  won't  be  long  before 
!<>n  can  play  in  junior  boys'  matches — without  the  chair. 
With  two  champions  to  teach  him,  he's  bound  to  be  tough! 
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My  retirement  years 

are  free  from 
investment  worries 

Get  an  American   Bible  Society 
Annuity  Agreement  for  Guaranteed 
Security,  Large  Tax  Savings, 
and  Christian  Satisfaction 

You  receive  precious  advantages  when 
you  buy  an  American  Bible  Society 
Annuity  Agreement. 

You  get  an  immediate,  guaranteed, 
fixed  income  as  long  as  you  live— as 
much  as  7.4%  annually,  depending 
on  your  age— with  no  investment  wor- 
ries, fees  or  expenses. 

You  get  a  substantial  reduction  on 
your  income  tax  because  part  of  this 
annuity  is  considered  a  contribution 
—and  over  80%  of  your  annuity  in- 
come may  be  tax  free! 

You  get  the  joy  of  knowing  that 
your  contribution  advances  the  work 
of  the  Society  in  translating  and  dis- 
tributing the  Scriptures  to  the  blind, 
to  our  army,  navy  and  air  force,  and 
in  over  250  languages  to  the  spiritually 
needy  all  over  the  world. 

Get  this  annuity 
that  blesses  you  and 
mankind  so  richly! 


Prompt, 

full  payments 

without  fail 

.  for  over  a  century  # 


Send  coupon  today! 


AMERICAN    BIBLE   SOCIETY 
450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please    send    me,    without    obligation,    your 
booklet    T-93,   entitled  "A  Gift  That  Lives." 

O  Mr. 

Namen  Hrs. 

D  Miss , 


Address, 

City 


_Zone_ 


.State. 


of  the  world   parish 


TEACH  BELIEF  IN  GOD,  COUNCIL  URGES  SCHOOLS 


The  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  released  a  new  study  document 
condemning  what  it  describes  as  the 
noncommittal  attitude  of  public  schools 
on  the  existence  of  God.  The  schools 
should  teach  positive  belief  in  God,  it 
contends,  but  maintain  neutrality  on 
sectarian  concepts  of  him. 

The  unofficial,  47-page  report,  Chris- 
tians and  Public  Schools,  is  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  33  NCC  constituent 
churches,  including  the  Methodist,  for 
study  and  criticism.  It  was  drawn  up 
"to  resist  any  possible  trend  toward  a 
nonreligious  view  of  life  and  ...  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  dominate  public 
schools  with  a  sectarian  view  of  life." 

Schools  can  advance  a  religious  view, 
it  says,  by  holding  that  "God  is  the 
creator  and  sustainer  of  human  life  and 
of  all  its  precious  values,"  by  teaching 
ethical  and  moral  principles,  and  by 
using  silent  and  common  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  classrooms.  But  they 
must  avoid  disrespect  for  the  personal 
and  civil  rights  of  "the  occasional  child" 
who  professes  atheism,  the  statement 
adds.  Neutrality  on  God's  existence, 
however,  is  actually  "practical  support 
for  the  view  that  God  does  not  count," 
the  document  declares. 

It  approves  the  release  of  public- 
school  pupils  for  religious  instruction, 
holy  days,  and  religious  conferences  and 
retreats.    It    opposes    the    use    of    tax 


money  for  parochial-school  expendi- 
tures, including  bus  transportation  and 
textbooks,  but  endorses  the  use  of  such 
money  for  lunches  and  health  services. 

Make  Medical  History 

Methodist  Deaconess  Hospital  sur- 
geons in  Boston  have  brought  mankind 
closer  to  a  new  era  in  medicine  by  suc- 
cessfully transplanting  a  parathyroid 
gland  from  an  embryo  in  a  58-year-old 
woman.  The  gland,  normally  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  rice,  produces  calcium.  Its 
failure  to  function  causes  violent  mus- 
cular spasms  which  can  be  fatal.  At 
present  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up 
by  giving  the  afflicted  person  calcium 
in  powdered  form. 

The  operation  marked  the  second 
time  that  a  human  organ  of  any  size 
has  lived  and  functioned  in  a  person 
not  an  identical  twin  of  the  donor. 
Medical  sources  said  it  could  lead  to 
solving  the  problems  of  transplanting 
other  human  organs. 

Coming:  Major  Church  Report 

Methodist  leaders  studying  problems 
connected  with  the  church's  jurisdic- 
tional system  will  meet  April  1-2  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  September  24-25  in 
New  York  to  review  their  findings 
prior  to  submission  of  a  major  report 
to  the  church  in  January,  1960.  They 


Bishop   Glenn   R.   Phillips,   Denver,   Colo.,   tries   out   giant   earth-mover   used   in 
construction  of  Frasier  Meadows  Manor,  retired  people's  home  in  Boulder,  Colo. 
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are  seeking  answers  to  such  questions 
as:  Should  the  Central  (Negro)  Juris- 
diction be  abolished?  Should  church 
law  be  changed  to  make  it  easier  for 
Central  churches  to  transfer  to  white 
jurisdictions? 

Part  of  the  study  group's  assignment 
from  the  General  Conference  is  to  "de- 
velop courses  of  action  directed  toward 
greater  interracial  brotherhood  and  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love." 

Forty-five  local  churches  are  in  proc- 
ess of  transferring  from  Central  to 
other  jurisdictions.  They  are  mainly  in 
Chicago,    Detroit,    and    New    York. 

Hits  Super  'Power  Elites' 

Calm  acceptance  of  plans  ior  war 
drew  sharp  fire  from  Dr.  C.  Wright 
Mills,  Columbia  University  sociologist, 
at  the  50th  anniversary  assembly  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches 
Division  of  Home  Missions  in  New 
York.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Power 
Elite  (Oxford,  $6)  and  Causes  oj 
World  War  III  (Simon  ik  Schuster, 
$330). 

"Elites  and  spokesmen  of  each  super 
power,  in  particular  those  of  the  U.S., 
are  possessed  by  the  military  metaphysic 
according  to  which  world  reality  is 
defined  in  military  terms,"  he  said. 

He  pictured  a  U.S.  motivated  by 
advertising  jingles  and  peopled  by 
"cheerful  robots"  at  the  bottom  of  an 
"overdeveloped  society."  The  top  level 
of  this  society  consists,  he  claimed,  of 
"an  irresponsible  elite  of  power,"  and 
the  middle  level  a  "semi-organized 
stalemate  in  a  political  vacuum." 

Theologian  Dr.  Roger  L.  Shinn  ot 
Vanderbilt  University  divinity  school, 
Nashville,  criticized  the  advertising 
methods  used  to  "sell  religion"  and 
said  the  "Cod  of  the  jukebox,  of  the 
hidden  and  unhidden  persuaders  .  .  . 
is  not  the  God  of  our  fathers." 

Dr.  W.  Vernon  Middleton,  Methodist 
missions  general  secretary,  said  the 
church  must  capture  the  mind  and 
soul  of  the  U.S.  and  help  change 
the  economic  situation  that  produces 
poverty  and  social  dislocation. 

Back  Good  Movies:  Bishop 

The  best  contribution  Protestants  can 
make  toward  better  relations  with  the 
motion-picture  industry  is  positive 
thinking,  according  to  Bishop  Gerald 
Kennedy  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  bishop,  chairman  of  the  West 
Coast  Committee  of  the  Broadcasting 
and  Film  Commission  ot  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  says,  "I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  that  if  our  church 
will  take  the  positive  way  of  supporting 
good  films,  we  can  exercise  an  influence 
tar  superior  to  the  Legion  of  Decency. 
Instead  of  making  it  a  censorship  deal 
like  the  Catholics  have,  we  arc  trying 
to  show  appreciation   for  good  films." 

Bishop  Kennedy  praises  a  new  Holly- 
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The  sleeping  fox  catches 
no  poultry.   Up!   Up! — B.  Franklin 
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Bishop 

McKcndrcc 


■  Served  in  Revolution 
&  was  at  Yorktown.  Rode 
with  Bishop  Asbury,  or 
alone,  over  every  part 
of  frontier.  Gave  480 
acres    to    Lebanon 

Jj    Seminary,  Lebanon,  111., 

1    founded    1828,    now1 

known     as    McKendree 

Jj  College.  It  is  oldest  col- 
'  1  lege   continuously   under 


But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 
He  taughte,  and  first  he  folwed  it  himselve 

1  S       Yellowstone  Park  established,  1872 

2  M    John  Wesley  dies,  1791,  at  88;  last  words: 
The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  its 

Lillian  Gish  in     Birth  of  a  Nation,"  1915 
N.Y.  Daily  Graphic,  1st  illus.  daily,  starts 

publication,  1873.  50  a  copy 
Father  of  Western  Methodism,"  Bishop 

McKendree,  d.  at  78,  in  1835 
Noted  typographer  F.  Goudy  b.,  1865 
John  Wesley  presents  General  Rules  of 

Methodism,  1743.      Still  in     Discipline" 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  b.,  1841 
9  M     Bishop  Quayle  wills  Bible  collection 

to  Baker  U.,  Baldwin  City,  Kans. 
True  pride  is  also  humble 
Johnny  Appleseed  (John  Chapman) 

d.,  1847 
Clement  Studebaker,  carriage  maker,  b.,  1831    Methodist  control 
Announce  Pluto  discovered,  1930 
U.S.  imports  camels  (1856)  to  carry  freight 

in  southwest  (Idea  soon  dropped) 
•passion  i§>unoau 

Meth.  Information  staffers  meet,  Nashville 
John  Summerfield,  brilliant  Eng.  Methodist 

minister,  preaches  on  Capitol  steps,  1822 
Amerigo  Vespucci  b.,  1451 

America  named  after  him 

John  Fitch  gets  N.Y.  steamboat  patent,  1787  i  1  -i       rr 
'<ii      1    t      •    r-  L-    •'       Li- L   J    o  1     Lib.  o|  Congress.   1  cunei- 

Uncle   1  om  s  l^abin     published  1052  ft    r  •  J 

.      T  \i     •         1.1  1  ,    ■  I  torrn  piece  was  made  in 

2 1   5a     Benito  Juarez,  Mexican  liberator,  b.,  1806    7    1 

S  yulnt  Sunoau — lllorlo  tenure  Bay 

M  Good  counsel  hath  no  price 

Tu  Blind  hymn  writer  Fannie  Crosby, 

a  Methodist,  b.  1820,  wrote  5,000  songs 

W  Get  going  on  your  income  tax! 

Th  Dr.  Jonas  Salk's  polio  vaccine,  1953 

Fr  Omcio  ifrtonu 


W 

Th 

Fr 


Bishop 

Quayle 


Quayle   collection   is 
second  only  to  that  in 


Abraham's  time.  Hebrew 
roll  on  37  skins  has  Books 
of  Law.  Also  includes 
rare  copy  of  Vulgate  Bible. 


Believe  half  the  ill  &  twice  the  good 
Itfi 


is  rtscm 


29  S 

30  M     Russia  agrees  to  sell  Alaska,  1867 

3 1  Tu    Bishop  Asbury  d.,  1816  at  71 


■  Harvard  grad  supplied 

frontier  with  apple  trees 

(at  a  profit).   Set  up  vast 

nursery  chain,   was  well 

established  when  settlers 

came.    Gave  many  trees 

to  poor,  lived  simply, 

went  barefoot.  Was  much 

$g£     Died  Mar.    4,   1869,  James  Harper,  one  of    [oved    by    farmers,    to 

four  devout  and   famous  publisher  brothers,    whom  he  read  Bible. 

grandsons  of  early  follower  of  Wesley.  James, 

John  founded  J.  &  J  .  Harper,  later  took  in  ■  Tom  was  modeled  on 
younger  brothers.  They  had  remarkable  har-  slave  Josiah  Henson, 
mony,  with  ne'er  an  account  kept  among  who  in  Canada  became 
them.   James  also  became  N.Y.  mayor.  a  Methodist  preacher. 
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I  SPECIAL  OFFER  j 

TO 

I  Denture  Wearers! 


Now!  Get  5  Trial-Size  Packs  Dr.  West's 
INSTA-CLEAN*  Liquid  Denture  Cleanser 
. . .  Plus  Lifetime  Plastic  Denture  Bath! 
Mail  25C  today! 


Penetrating,  abrasive-free  Dr. 
West's  removes  sticky  film,     | 
tartar-forming  substance,  odor-     | 
breeding  bacteria  and  tobacco 
stain  — in  less  than  5  minutes! 
For  proof  — mail  25<J  to  Weco 
Products  Co.,  2  0  N.  Wacker  Dr.,     g 
Chicago  6,  111,  Dept.  No.  43-A. 

|  Dr.  WEST'S 

INSTA-CLEAN 

DENTURE 
CLEANSER 

OSJ*t   at  drug  counters 

•INSTA-CLEAN  is  the  trademark  ot  Weco  Products  Co.        j 
lllllllllllllllllllllll Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinillllli 


CHOIR   ROBES 


Newest  co/orfosl  fabrics  available. 
Write  for  Catalog  A-74 

E.  R.MOORE  CO. 

268  Norman  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

932  Dakin  St.,  Chicogo  13,111. 

\  64 1  N.  Allesandro  St., Los  Angeles  26,Calif. 


LADIES! 

Discover  how 

NAPKINS 

have  brought  success 
to  thousands  of  fund- 
raising  projects . . . 

MAIL  THIS 
^COUPON  TODAY... 
for  your  FREE  samples! 

TL      ,-»  .  .         n        I  801  LaSalle  Ave. 

I  he  Orace  Line  CO.  /Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Without    obligation,    send    Actual    Napkin 
Samples  and  quantity  prices.  T-39 
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WOOcj  release,  The  Inn  of  the  Sixth 
Happiness. 

"It  is  one  of  the  finest  religious  and 
missionary  films  Hollywood  has  ever 
produced,"  he  says.  "I  think  every 
Methodist  ought  to  see  this  picture.  It 
is  an  unforgettable  experience  to  see 
this  story  of  a  missionary  doctor  in 
China." 

The  film  is  based  on  a  book  by  Alan 
Burgess,  produced  by  Buddy  Adler, 
directed  by  Mark  Robson,  and  distrib- 
uted by  Twentieth  Century-Fox. 

Past  100— and  Still  Active! 

Methodism  has  its  share  of  cente- 
narians, a  recent  survey  shows.  Typical 
is  Sylvester  Melvin,  107,  of  Greenfield, 
111.,  who  at  last  report  was  still  working 
for  an  insurance  firm.  Last  fall,  neigh- 
bors say,  he  even  plowed  his  garden 
himself. 

Another  Greenfield  centenarian,  Mrs. 
Meddie  Piper,  101,  is  one  of  the  few 
living  Methodists  baptized  by  Peter 
Cartwright.  [See  The  Lord's  Breaking 
Plow,  November,  1958,  page  25.1 

Mrs.  Mary  Gribble  of  Dodgeville, 
Wis.,  at  100,  still  attends  church  regu- 
larly. 

[For  other  oldsters,  see  February, 
1959,  page  29;  July,  1958,  page  17; 
January,  1958,  page  4;  April,  1957,  page 
15.J 

Together  will  publish  names  of 
additional  Methodists  100  or  older,  as 
they  are  received  from  readers. 

Urges  Weekly  Home  Visits 

One  of  the  greatest  evangelistic  needs 
is  for  a  group  of  members  from  each 
Methodist  church  to  visit  homes  in  the 
community  weekly,  Dr.  Harry  Den- 
man,  Board  of  Evangelism  general 
secretary,  has  told  a  conference  consider- 
ing ways  to  bring  more  people  into  the 
church. 

Bishop  W.  Angie  Smith,  Board  presi- 
dent, declared  better  record  keeping 
also  would  help.  He  urged  churches  to 
review  membership  gains  and  losses 
monthly. 

Methodist  Encyclopedia  .  .  . 

Work  on  a  Methodist  Encyclopedia, 
first  since  1876,  has  started  under  joint 
sponsorship   of    the    World    Methodist 


An  alphabetical  index 
for  Volume  2  of  Together 
(January  through  De- 
cember, 1958)  is  avail- 
able for  25c  from 
Together,  740  N.  Rush 
St.,  Chicago  11,  III. 


U.S.  and  CHRISTIAN 

1  FLAGS A 


Beautiful  flags  in  all  sizes  for 
Churches,  Sunday  Schools, 
Lodges,  etc.  Available  in 
grosgrain  rayon,  taffeta,  or 
bunting.  Tear  out  this  ad 
and  write  for  our  free  cata- 
logue and  direct  factory 
prices.  Replace  needed  flags 
Now.  Send  for  free  catalogue 
today. 


REGALIA  MFG.  CO.       Dept.  10,       Rock  Island,  III. 


Order  Any  Book 

.  .  .  you  see  reviewed  in  Together  at  the 
publisher's  advertised  price — we  pay  the 
postage  to  you. 

THE  METHODIST 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Order  from   House  serving  you 

Baltimore  3      .      Chicago  11      •      Cincinnati  2 

Dallas  1        »       Detroit  1       .       Kansas  City  0 

Nashville  2    .     New  York  11     .     Pittsburgh  3" 

Portland  D    .    Richmond  16    .    San  Francisco  2 

Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  In: 

ATLANTA.  72  Broad  St.,  N.  W. 

BOSTON.  577  Boylston  St. 

LOS  ANGELES.  5244  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 


WORLD      TOUR 

Join  exciting  around-the-world  and  HOLY  LAND 
adventure  in  travel  and  education.  Visit  16 
countries.  July  13-Sept.  5.  Interview  political, 
social,  and  religious  leaders  of  the  world.  Tour 
officers:  G.  Ray  Jordan,  nationally  known 
Methodist  author  and  educator  and  David  M. 
Bryan,  experienced  tour  manager.  Costs  less  than 
you    imagine.    Write  for  details. 

CHRISTIAN  WORLD  SEMINAR 
5541   University   Avenue  Chicago   37,   Illinois 


PULPIT  &  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

<0#,_Afar/cmg    122   Years  of 

1837   S<  rvtce  to  the  Church    1 959 

and  Clergy 

COX  SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131    last    23rd   Street,  New  York   10,  N.Y. 


A  NEW  SONG 

Appealing    lyric   and   lovely   melody 

By    John    Wallis   Moore 

75  cents  postpaid. 

J.  W.  MOORE 

P.O.   Box  182  Pearblossom,  Calif. 


Since  1889  LEADING  DESIGNERS  and  CRAFTSMEN  of 

STAINED  GLASS 

CHURCH  FURNISHINGS  &  BRONZE  TABLETS 

'PAYne-spieRS  sgudios. 

48-54  EAST  13th  ST.  •  PATTRS0N     8.  N.  I. 


raise  EASY  MONEY 


Famous  Smiling  Scot  Dish  Cloths  sell  on  sight. 
Big  profits.  Repeat  sales.  Send  10c  for  sample 
of  1  5c  cloth,  or  send  post  card  for  information 
on  300  amazing,  fast-selling  articles.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

-      ...  _  1266  Coodale  Blvd. 

Smiling   Scot  Dept.  DA-l     Columbus  8,  Ohio 
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Council  and  the  Association  of  Meth- 
odist Historical  Societies. 

Dr.  Elmer  T.  Clark,  executive 
secretary  of  both  bodies,  said  that  the 
work  will  be  done  at  Lake  Junaluska, 
N.C.,  headquarters  of  the  Council.  It 
will  entail  two  volumes  of  some  1,000 
pages  each,  and  will  cover  world  Meth- 
odism in  four  sections:  theological, 
biographical,  geographical,  and  general. 
There  is  to  be  an  editor  in  each  country 
where  Methodism  is  represented. 

At  the  association's  executive  meet- 
ing. Leland  Case,  editor  of  Togethuk, 
told  of  plans  for  a  guidebook  of  all 
Methodist  historical  landmarks  in  the 
U.S. 

Study  4th  'R':  Religion 

Singapore  school  children  now  are 
receiving  compulsory  training  in  re- 
ligion or  ethics  as  a  deterrent  to 
delinquency  and  Communism.  The 
program  was  started  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  headed  by  Methodist 
Chew  Swee  Chee. 

Parents  choose  the  religion  their  chil- 
dren are  to  be  taught.  Teachers  are 
nominated  by  religious  bodies  for  ap- 
proval by  school  authorities.  Parents 
opposed  to  training  in  any  religion  arc- 
required  to  enroll  their  children  in  an 
ethics  course. 

Of  the  nearly  100,000  pupils  involved, 
29,000  are  in  ethics;  14,000,  Islam; 
6,000,  Hinduism;  4,600,  Protestantism; 
4,000,  Catholicism,  most  of  the  rest, 
Buddhism. 

Expand  Parks  Ministry 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  added  four  areas  to  its  national- 
parks  ministry:  Shadow  Mountain 
recreation  area,  Colorado;  Shenandoah 
National  Park,  Virginia;  Doughton 
Park  area  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway, 
North  Carolina,  and  Badlands  National 
Monument,  South  Dakota.  These  bring 
to  30  the  areas  where  the  NCC  conducts 
religious  activities  for  tourists  and  park 
personnel. 

This  summer  142  seminary  and  col- 
lege students  will  work  in  the  program. 
|  Watch  for  the  eight-page  color  pic- 
torial on  worship  in  national  parks,  in 
the  May  issue  of  Together.  | 

Church  in  U.S.  Park? 

Inclusion  of  historic  St.  George's 
Methodist  Church  in  Philadelphia  as 
part  of  Independence  National  Histori- 
cal Park  is  to  be  asked  of  Congress. 

A  resolution  seeking  the  necessary 
legislation  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Association  of  Methodist  Historical 
Societies  and  given  to  members  oi  the 
Pennsylvania    delegation    in    Congress. 

St.  George's  Church,  believed  to  be 
the  world's  oldest  Methodist  building 
in  continuous  use,  was  dedicated  by  the 
Methodist  Society  of  Philadelphia  in 
1769,    15   years   before   The   Methodist 
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MISSIONS  MUST  GO  ON 

The  missionary  outreach  of  the  Gospel 

is  the  true  work  of  the  church-  With  a  definite 

bequest  in  your  Will,  you  can  make  sure  that 

this  is  carried  on.  Such  bequests  can  take 

many  forms.  Send  for  our  helpful  booklet  which 

gives  you  the  legal  wording  you  want. 

We  brought  nothing  into  this  world 

and  can  take  nothing  out  of  it.  God  having 

blessed  us  as  stewards  of  His  bounty  should  be 

remembered.  In  your  Will  you  can  designate 

a  bequest  for  use  abroad  or  for  any 

desired  phase  of  God's  work. 

LET  YOUR  WILL  PROVIDE 
FOR  A  WORTHY  MEMORIAL 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Division  of 
World  Missions  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
of  The  Methodist  Church,  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  headquarters  at  150  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  New  York,  the  sum  of  $ ,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer 

thereof  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  same,  said  sum  to  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  (indicate  whether  church,  hospital,  school) 
building,  located  in  (country),  to  be  known  as Memorial. 

Mail   coupon    below   for   illustrated   folder    giving    full  particulars    and   other   forms    of   bequest. 

I  ^m  am  MB  mm  ...  ma  m  «a  ...  ...  m  ■■■  ■■■  mm  ■■■  mm  m  MM  ^H  KXd  CD  ■■*  ^M  «■  mm  MM  ■■■  "•  ■ 

DIVISION   OF  WORLD   MISSIONS   OF   THE   BOARD   OF  MISSIONS  TC  3"35"9 

OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  150   Fifth   Avenue,  New  York    11,  N.  Y. 

Attention  :  H.  Burnham  Kirkland  —  Dear  Mr.  Kirkland  :  Please  send  illustrated  folder  giving  information 

helpful  to  me  in  planning  a  bequest  to  missions  in  my  Will. 

Name 


Address. 
City 


.  Zone_ 


.  Slate. 


21st  EDITION 

,  "Bible 

anlrtwob 

{Formerly  known  as  "Pocket  Bible  Handbook"} 

Book  OF  a  Lifetime  .  .  .  FOR  a  Lifetime 

Loved  alike  by  .  .  .  Young  and  Old 

Widely  Used  in  Colleges  and  Seminaries 

Highly  Commended  by  leading  Magazines 

Specially  Useful  /or  S  S  Teachers 

It  is  an  Abbreviated  Bible  Commentary, 

with  Notes  on  Books  of  the  Bible,  their  Historical, 
Geographical  and  Chronological  Backgrounds, 

with  75  Illustrative  Maps: 

Amazing  Archaeological  Discoveries, 

Confirming  or  Illustrating  Bible  History,  with  78 
Authentic  Photographic  Reproductions: 

Related  Historical  Data  from  the  Annals  of 
Babylon,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece  and 
Rome,  touching  the  Bible  Story: 

How  We  Got  the  Bible,  Formation  of  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Apocryphal  Books,  Manu- 
scripts and  Early  Christian  Writings: 

An  Epitome  of  Church  History, Connecting 
Bible  Times  with  Our  Own;  Early  Church  Fath- 
ers. Persecutions.  Rise  of  the  Papacy, the  Popes, 
l.uther  and  the  Reformation. 
Now  Contains  Select  Bible  Verses.  There 
is  nothing  published,  of  its  size,  that  has  anything 
like  as  much  practical  Biblical  information. 

{Further  particulars  sent  on  request} 
4  x  6!  i  x  IJ  '■<  inches 

956  Pages      Cloth  Bound      $3.00 

Order  from  your  Bookstore  or 

H.  H.  H  ALLEY,  Box 774,  Chicago90,  III. 


FOR   ALL 
PARENTS 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HOME 


NO  OTHER  MAGAZINE  meets  the  need 
of  Christian  parents  of  children  thru  teen 
age  for  Christian  answers  to  today's  com- 
plex family  problems.  Put  The  Christian 
Home  into  some  home  you  know.  Only 
S2.50  a  year. 
MAIL  ATTACHED  COUPON  TODAY. 

THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Please  order  from  House  serving  you 
Baltimore  3  Chicago    II  Cincinnati    2 

Dallas   I  Detroit   I  Kansas  City  6 

Nashville  2  New   York    II  Pittsburgh   30 

Portland  5  Richmond    16  San    Francisco  2 

Please  enter  the  following  subscription   to 
THE    CHRISTIAN    HOME   at  $2.50   a  year. 

Name 

Street  or   RFD  

City 

Gift  Card  from. 

Ordered    by    

Street  or   RFD   

City 


(     )    State 

_Payment   Enclosed. 


(     )    State. 
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Alaskan 

Cruise  for  Methodists 

Come  along  for  a  delightful  adventure  in 
good  fellowship,  thrilling  scenery  and  peace- 
ful, restful  voyaging  in  cool,  far-northern 
waters  on  your  annual  fun-loving  Alaskan 
Cruise  for  Methodists,  leaving  Chicago  Au- 
gust 10.  For  the  past  eight  summers  these 
tours  to  Alaska  have  been  operated  for  mem- 
bers of  The  Methodist  Church,  and  each 
lime  a  wonderful  group  of  congenial  people, 
who  enjoy  friendly  travel  together,  as- 
sembled for  the  trip. 

Sailing  aboard  Canadian  Pacific's  S.  S.  "Prin- 
cess Louise,"  the  cruise  includes  Ketchikan, 
Juneau,  Mendenhall  Glacier,  Wrangell, 
Skagway.  Lake  Bennett  and  Carcross  in 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon.  The  scenic  American 
Rockies,  Rainier  National  Park,  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  Canadian  Rockies,  Lake  Louise 
and  Banff  are  included  in  the  trip — alto- 
gether a  marvelous  escorted  tour  with  the 
best  company  of  fellow  travelers  imaginable. 

Space  on  the  tour  is  limited — Demands  are 
heavy— Send  your  reservation  in  early. 


+\»f/"t^ 


Write  for  FREE  literature  on 
"Alaska    for   Methodists"    to: 

CAREFREE  TRAVEL,  INC. 

540  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  11,  III. 

No  obligation 


PROTESTANT  RELIGIOUS  SYMBOLS 


For  EASTER  GIFTS 
METHODIST 
Sterling  Silver  SYMBOL 

Beautifully  handcrafted  in 
Sterling  Silver  —  a  cherished 
symbol  for  all  Methodists  at 
your   local   jeweler. 


By 


^apmmt 


WALTER  E.  HAYWARD  CO.,  INC.  •   Attleboro,  Mass. 


GERALD 
KENNEDY 


A 
SECOND 
Reader's 
Notebook 


You  have  followed  avidly  for  many 
years  Bishop  Kennedy's  pungent  and 
sometimes  controversial  comments  on 
current  fiction.  From  this  wide  reading 
in  many  fields,  discriminatingly  select- 
ed, has  been  drawn  another  rare  col- 
lection: A  Second  Reader's  Note- 
book. Topically  arranged,  helpfully 
indexed,  it  is  a  must  for  anyone  with 
an  article  to  write,  a  speech  to  pre- 
pare, or  just  hungry  for  good  reading! 

$4.95  at  your  bookseller 

=  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  N.  Y.  16  = 


Church  was  formally  organized  in 
America.  It  was  here  that  Francis 
Asbury  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
America. 

|  Together  is  preparing  an  eight-page 
color  pictorial  which  will  take  you  on 
a  visit  to  St.  George's  and  other  historic 
Methodist  churches.] 

Drunks  Get  Unusual  Sentence 

Drunks  arrested  on  the  streets  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  usually  draw  a  fine  of  $30 
or  30  days.  However,  offenders  appear- 
ing before  Municipal  Court  Judge  James 
Webb  are  given  a  third  alternative — to 
join  the  Helping  Hand   Society. 

Judge  Webb),  31,  has  presided  over 
Atlanta's  police  court  since  he  was 
23.  He  started  the  society  in  1957  to 
help  rehabilitate  alcoholics. 

Members  now  number  250,  meet 
three  times  a  week  at  Wesley  Memorial 
Methodist  Church,  where  the  judge  is 
an  active  layman  and  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Allen  Phillips,  is  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  society.  Films,  speakers,  and  give- 
and-take  discussions  are  used  to  help 
the  alcoholics. 

"Where  the  churches  take  increased 
interest  in  this  problem,"  says  Judge 
Webb,  "our  [the  courts']  problems  de- 
crease." 

Church  Centennial  in  Japan 

To  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Protestantism  in  Japan,  both  Billy 
Graham  and  Methodist  evangelist  E. 
Stanley  Jones  are  conducting  evangelis- 
tic crusades  there  this  spring.  The 
emphasis  on  evangelism  will  continue 
throughout  1959,  leaders  say.  Only  one 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  Japan's  population 
is  Christian. 

This  year  also  is  the  75th  anniversary 
of  Christianity  in  Korea.  About  6  per 
cent  of  South  Koreans  are  Christians. 

Bishop  Oxnam  to  Resume  Job 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  67,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  plans  to  be  back 
on  his  full  work  schedule  in  a  few 
weeks.  He  is  recuperating  from  injuries 
suffered  December  24  when  his  coat 
caught  in  a  taxi  door  and  he  was 
dragged  10  feet  along  a  New  York 
City  street.  He  received  a  broken  arm 
and  head  cuts. 

The  bishop  spent  five  days  in  a 
hospital  before  returning  to  Washing- 
ton. 

No  Work  After  40? 

Is  a  person  past  40  too  old  to  get  a 
good  job? 

Alarmed  that  some  employers  seem 
to  think  so,  the  Massachusetts  Council 
of  Churches  is  studying  what  churches 
can  do  to  encourage  hiring  on  the 
basis  of  ability  rather  than  age. 

Dr.  Gardiner  M.  Day,  chairman  of 
the    Resolutions    Committee,    cited    a 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  accepted 
lor  miscellaneous  items  ot  general  interest  to 
TOGETHER  readers  such  as:  Sale  of  personal 
property:  Requests  for  items  wanted:  Service  offers 
of  interest  to  individuals  or  local  churches;  Help 
wanted;  Positions  wanted:  Hobby  materials  or  ex- 
changes; Houses  or  camps  tor  rent;  Tours.  No 
Agents  wanted  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertis- 
ing. Rate:  Minimum  charge — $10.50  (14  words).  75c 
each  additional  word.  CLOSING  DATE  FIVE 
WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  (15th). 
For  use  of  "Box  No.  .  .  .  TOGETHER":  add  $1.00. 
Address  TOGETHER— Classified  Dept.,  740  N.  Rush 
Street.  Chicago  II. 
CASH    MUST   ACCOMPANY   ALL   ORDERS 


BOOK  FOR  SALE 

LOTTERIES,  LAWS  AND  MORALS,  by  Judge 
Francis  Emmett  Williams,  Retired.  Powerful 
indictment  of  overworld  lotteries  and  official 
inefficiency  at  Washington.  Foreword  by 
Missouri  Attorney  General  John  M.  Dalton. 
Praised  by  Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt,  Editor 
H.  H.  McGinty,  and  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling. 
338  pages,  $5.00.  Mail  check  or  money  order 
to  Vantage  Press,  Inc.,  120  W.  31st  St., 
New   York  1,   N.Y. 

BOOKS   WANTED 


RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.   TG,  Grand  Rapids  6,  Michigan. 

CAMPS 

MUSIC   at   CAMP   SOLITUDE 
on   LAKE   PLACID,   N.  Y. 

COED — Age  8-19 — Beginners  and  advanced, 
Private  lessons,  Voice,  Piano,  Composition. 
Band  and  Orchestral  Instruments.  Supervised 
practice.  All  land  and  water  sports,  riding,  ice 
skating.  Excellent  food  and  quarters.  Cata- 
logue. Joseph  L.  Kelsall,  256  Varsity  Ave., 
Princeton,   N.   J.   Tel.   WA-4-5981. 

FOR  SALE 


ONE  USED  CONNSONATA  Church  Organ  with 
chimes — $1000.00.  Write  or  call  Rev.  S.  Duane 
Bruce,  First  Methodist  Church,  Box  335, 
Perryton,  Texas.  Phone  GEneral  5-7021. 

BEAUTIFUL  EASTER,  hour  program,  music 
and  readings,  $1.  Graves  Publishers,  905  N. 
5th.,   Springfield,   111. 

SALAD  COOKBOOK.  150  recipes,  salads,  dress- 
ings, hot  breads.  75c\  Methodist  Women,  602 
South  Lincoln,  Redwood  Falls,  Minnesota. 

HELP  WANTED 


PRESSMAN   WANTED 

Offset  color  pressman  to  run  2-color  equip- 
ment :  plant  located  in  small  town  in  cen- 
tral New  York  state  ;  school  system  one  of 
the  finest;  ideal  place  to  bring  up  family; 
church  a  real  part  of  community ;  union 
scale;  excellent  vacation  and  holiday  plan 
plus  all  benefits. 

Box   T-44,   TOGETHER 


QUALIFIED  FULL  TIME  man  or  lady  for  parish 
visitation  and  youth  work.  900  member  Iowa 
church  in  city  50,000.   Box  T-45,   TOGETHER. 

HOUSEPARENTS — Married  couples  (without 
children)  live  with  ten,  twelve  children  at 
Methodist  Homes.  Husband,  part-time  house- 
parent,  receives  board  and  room;  wife,  full- 
time,  same,  plus  salary.  Vacation,  other  benefits. 
Age  21  to  50:  college  preferred,  high  school 
graduation  required;  experience  with  children. 
Write  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  740  Rush  Street,  Chicago  11. 

YOUNG  METHODIST  COUPLE.  South  Dakota 
5000  acre  ranch.  Good  salary.  Furnished  house. 
Fringe  Benefits.  References  necessary.  Box 
T-43,   TOGETHER. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION. 
Rapidly  growing  church.  New  Educational 
building.  Possible  Wesley  Foundation  work. 
Attractive  salary  based  on  experience  and 
ability.  Write  stating  qualifications  and  ex- 
pected salary.  Lake  Street  Methodist  Church, 
Eau   Claire,   Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED  NURSES:  Good  Salary,  plus 
maintenance,  in  comfortable  living  quarters. 
Social  Security,  Vacation  and  Holiday  pay, 
accumulative  sick  leave,  group  insurance, 
challenging  work  for  Christian  nurses. 
MAYNARD  MACDOUGALL  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL,    NOME,    ALASKA. 

HOBBY  MATERIALS 


ARTIFICIAL  FLOWER  MATERIAL  at  dis- 
counts. Free  discount  catalog.  Buy  direct. 
Boycan  Company,   Sharon  2,   Penna. 

LEARN  PROFESSIONAL  cake  decorating  at 
home.  Free  color-illustrated  literature.  Deco- 
Secrets,   Venice   10,   Calif. 

INVESTMENT    OPPORTUNITY 


TAX  FREE  INCOME  during  your  lifetime  and 
then  aid  Christian  higher  education.  Write 
for  information  without  obligation.  Business 
Manager,   Albion   College,   Albion,   Michigan. 
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OLD  GOLD  AND  JEWELRY 


HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD, 
Broken  Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches, 
Diamonds,  Silverware.  Spectacles.  FREE 
Information.  ROSE  REFINERS,  Heyworth 
Bldg\,   Chicago  2. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


DIRECTOR  OF  STEWARDSHIP  and  finance  for 
an  Area,  Conference,  or  larire  congregation. 
Experienced.  References.  Box  T-42, 
TOGETHER. 


METHODIST  EDUCATOR  interested  in  collegi- 
ate administrative  post.  Background  includes 
organization,  public  relations,  music,  finance. 
Box   T-41,   TOGETHER. 

RESORTS 


VISIT  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  National 
Park.  Modern  and  rustic  accommodations,  rea- 
sonable rates.  Terrace  Motel,  Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee. 

TOURS 


NOW  !  VISIT  HOLY  LAND  and  Mission  Fields. 
Summer  and  Christmas  tours  by  Bible  Profs. 
Economy  priced.  Time  Pmt's.  FREE  illust. 
Folders.  Bible  Lands  Seminars — Box  3-TL, 
Wilmore,   Ky. 

SCANDINAVIAN,  European  Tour,  8  countries  ; 
June  28-August  (i.  3!l  days.  Fly  Atlantic, 
$1,490.  Write  for  detailed  brochure  to  Dr.  L.  L. 
Dunnington,  Iowa  City,  Iowa — his  twelfth 
tour. 


SOUTH-OF-THE-BORDER  SEMINAR.  August 
1st.  Interviews  with  leaders  in  6  countries. 
Flying  Expense,  $625.  Deadline,  May  15th.  Rev. 
Milton  E.  Merrill,  First  Methodist  Church, 
Freeport,   Illinois. 

TOTJR~MIDDLE  EAST  and/or  USSR  with  ex- 
perienced,  recognized  authority  on  Middle  East 
past  and  present.  Choice  of  all-expense  28-day, 
8-country  Middle  East  tours:  July  1  and  De- 
cember 9.  Russia  by  Motorcoach  18-day  tours 
May  through  September,  weekly  departures. 
For  details,  write  Maupintour  Associates,  101 
Park  Avenue,   New  York   City. 

ADVENTURE  IN  CHRISTIAN  UNDERSTAND- 
ING — Around  the  World  Seminar.  Interview 
representative  leaders,  sightseeing.  West  from 
San  Francisco — Hawaii,  8  days  in  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Bangkok,  India,  Egypt,  Holy  Land 
I  Jordan  and  Israeli,  Turkey,  Greece.  Extension 
into  Europe  may  be  included  within  your 
Around  the  World  air  ticket  with  little  or  no 
extra  cost.  Trans-oceanic  travel  on  regularly 
scheduled  commercial  airlines — first  class  hotels 
— 47  days,  July  3 — August  19,  1959,  $2675 — 
Time  pay  plan  available.  Write  Seminar 
Leader,  EVERETT  W.  PALMER,  Minister 
FIRST  METHODIST  CHURCH,  134  No. 
Kenwood  Street,  Glendale  6,  California.  Apply 
at  once — membership  restricted  to  30  persons. 

OLD  MEXICO  TRAVEL  STUDY  SEMINAR. 
June  24-July  18,  1959.  Sponsored  by  Board  of 
Christian  Relations,  Detroit  Conference  and 
National  Board  of  World  Peace.  Open  to  lay- 
men and  ministers.  Travel  and  study  with  like- 
minded  people  with  a  purpose.  Led  by  Reverend 
Paul  Cargo,  Detroit  Conference,  and  Dr.  Carl 
Soule,  Board  of  World  Peace.  For  full  infor- 
mation write  to  tour  conductor.  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Powell,  8016  El  Capitan  Drive,  La  Mesa,  Cali- 
fornia. 

EURO  PEAN-PALESTINE,  including  Passion 
Play;  with  experienced  conductor  and  reliable 
travel  bureau.  Rev.  Lester  K.  Welch,  320 
Hamilton    Street,    N.W.,    Washington,   D.    C. 


Ordering  Stamps  or  Cards? 

TOGETHER  accepts  advertise- 
ments only  from  reliable  dealers. 
If  the  advertisement  mentions  the 
word  "approval"  or  "approvals," 
the  dealer  intends  to  send  a  selec- 
tion of  merchandise  known  as  "ap- 
provals" in  addition  to  any  free 
items  or  ones  you  have  paid  for  in 
advance.  If  you  keep  any  of  the 
"approval"  items,  you  must  pay  for 
them  and  return  the  ones  you  do 
not  wish  to  buy.  If  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  buy  any  of  the  "approval" 
items,  return  them  promptly,  being 
sure  your  name  and  address  are 
clearly  written  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  package  in 
which  you  return  the  merchandise. 


recent  poll  in  which  42.3  per  cent  of 
employers  said  they  would  refuse  to 
hire  anyone  over  50  and  nearly  63  per 
cent  said  they  would  not  employ  any- 
one over  55.  "Yet,"  Dr.  Day  charged, 
"these  same  companies  consider  such 
people  already  in  their  employ  as  being 
in  their  most  productive   years." 

Bishop  Branscomb  Dies 

Bishop  John  W.  Branscomb,  53,  died 
January  15  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  following 
a  heart  attack  suffered  January  6.  He 
served  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Area,  in- 
cluding most  of  Florida  and  Cuba. 

A  native  of  Alabama,  the  bishop  was 
educated  at  Emory  University,  Atlanta, 
Ca.;  Florida  Southern  College,  Lake- 
land, and  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
l.vanston.  111.  He  served  six  pastorates 
in  Florida  before  his  election  as  bishop 
in  1952. 

Urges  Paint-Up  Week 

A  South  Dakota  minister,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ratliff,  would  use  the  zeal  of 
evangelism  to  paint  and  polish  Method- 
ist churches. 

The  Hartford  pastor  is  advocating 
a  "Paint,  Scrub,  Grass,  Shrub  Week" 
the  second  week  in  June  each  year  to 
relurbish  "dilapidated"  churches,  par- 
sonages, and  churchyards. 

"An  unkempt  church  is  silent  testi- 
mony of  an  unkempt  faith,"  he  says. 

Church  Segregation  Criticized 

Racial  integration  in  churches  at 
home  and  abroad  was  urged  by  foreign 
missions  leaders  of  44  denominations 
at  the  National  Council  of  Churches' 
annual  meeting  on  missions  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Discrimination  at  home  tends  to 
invalidate  Christian  witness  abroad,  the 
assembly  asserted.  Among  offenders  are 
churches,  delegates   said. 

Prayer  Is  'Tops'  in  Poll 

"How  Can  I  Make  Prayer  More  Ef- 
fective?" has  been  tagged  as  first  choice 
among  some  7,000  persons  in  a  sermon 
poll   in  This   Wee\  magazine. 

In  an  article,  Pic\  the  Sermon  You'd 
hike  to  Hear,  13  titles  were  listed.  Re- 
sponses are  being  tabulated  and  sent 
to  church  headquarters. 


PHOTO    CREDITS 

Cover.  2!?-R.,  3S-3C-37-38-39-60n2-(i:i 
f,.j.fi5 — George  P.  Miller  .  II  — 
Tom  Hoy,  Washington  Star  .  18-19- 
20-21— H.  Robert  Case  .  22— UPI 
•  25-Top,  26-Top,  27-Top  R..  Cen., 
&  Bot. — European  •  25-Cen.  &  Bot., 
27-Top  L. — Frederic  Lewis  •  26-L. 
&  On.— V.  Dcvaney  .  40-41-42— 
KciiWiM  Studios  •  74 — Bermuda 
News  Bureau  •  75-76 — Bermuda 
Tr.ule  s.-  Development   Board. 


Still  here  at  90! 

"  Your  interesting  letter 
and  check  came  this 
morning.   Thank  you  so 
much.  For  many  years 
the  checks  have  been 
coming  from  the  office 
you  now  hold.  1  never 
(/reamed  I  should 
still  he  here  at  90  years 
of  age." 

Contented  Annuitant 

Your  Income  for  LIFE 

Mail  coupon  below  and  share  the  blessed  joy 
of  this  wise  woman  by  investing  your  money 
in  our  Life  Income  Certificates  which  have 
never  failed  to  pay  high 
rate  of  income  every  6 
months. 

Beside  guaranteed  safety 
you  enjoy  the  spiritual 
satisfaction  of  sharing  in 
the  Lord's  work — preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  healing 
hearts  and  bodies  and  win- 
ning precious  souls. 

Annuities  accepted 
from  S100  and  up.  Your 
money  is  given  the  same 
expert  investment  care  as 
a  million  dollar  trust. 


At  our  Hospital, 
liarcilly,  India 


TF39 

Please  send  me  full  particulars 
of  guaranteed  high  returns 
from  the  Life  Income  Gift 
Certificate. 


_Zone_ 


Dale  and  Year  of  Birtlu 


Fill  in.  Clip  and  Mail  to  Treasurer. 


WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 


OF  THF  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Dept.  TF39,   150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


with    purchase  of  Church   Scarf  Set 
Write    For   Free  Catalog,   Dept.  506 


ALTARWARE 

Crosses,    Vases,    Candelabra,    Candle 
sticks,   Mlssa!  Stands,  Offering   Plate 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO 


Dept.   506 


Scronton   2,   Pa. 


If  You  Are  Under  80 
You  Are  Not  Too  Old 
For  Life  Insurance 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  still 
apply  for  a  $1,000  life  insurance 
policy  to  help  take  care  of  final 
expenses  without  burdening  your 
family. 

You  handle  the  entire  transaction 
by  mail  with  OLD  AMERICAN  of 
KANSAS  CITY.  No  obligation.  No 
one  will  call  on  you  ! 

Tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  today 
with  your  name,  address  and  year  of 
birth  to  Old  American  Insurance  Co.. 
1  West  9th,  Dept.  L312M,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 
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Give  the 
gift 


that 

keeps  giving 


to  all 


the  family 

Together 


When  you  give  TOGETHER  you  give  a 
gift  that  keeps  giving  throughout  the 
year.  What  better  gift  can  you  give  than 
inspiration,  encouragement  and  pleasure 
each  and  every  month. 

Just  send  only  S3  for  each  gift  subscription. 
Also,  be  sure  to  enclose  your  own  name, 
address  as  well  as  the  gift  list.  Write  to 
TOGETHER  Gift  Subscriptions,  740  North 
Rush  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


Wilkins,  Jurist,  Dies 

J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  64,  Methodism's 
highest-ranking  layman,  died  January 
19  in  his  home  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
was  president  of  the  church's  Judicial 
Council. 

The  Chicago  attorney,  once  assistant 
secretary  of  labor,  was  a  member  of 
the  government's  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. [  See  Unusual  Methodists,  October, 
1957,  page  25.] 

NEWS  DIGEST  .  .  . 

WILL  BUILD  ANYWAY.  The  con- 
troversial $3-million  Air  Force  Academy 
chapel  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  is 
to  be  built  this  year.  Its  modernistic 
design  has  been  the  subject  of  disputes 
which  reached  the  floor  of  Congress. 

CANCELS  LIQUOR  ADS.  Station 
WOMT,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  which  vio- 
lated the  radio  industry's  voluntary 
code  by  accepting  liquor  advertising, 
reversed  its  decision  after  receiving  few 
advertisements — but  many  protests. 

ASKS  FEDERAL  AID.  The  U.S. 
government  should  apprehend  and 
punish  bombers  of  churches  and  syna- 
gogues, says  Protestants  and  Other 
Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State.  If  it  does  not,  it  be- 
comes a  party  to  discrimination,  the 
group  holds. 

MORE  BOLIVIAN  MEMBERS. 
Methodist  Sunday-school  membership 
is  up  52  per  cent  in  Bolivia,  it 
has  been  announced.  Church  member- 
ship has  increased  15  per  cent.  [See  the 
color  pictorial,  Bolivia — A  Land  of 
Decision,  February,  page  35.] 

RESETTLE  'OLD  BELIEVERS.' 
After  years  of  negotiation,  more  than 
500  Old  Believers,  a  Russian  Orthodox 
agriculturist  group,  are  living  on  6,000 
acres  in  Parana,  Brazil.  They  were  set- 
tled by  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
which  gave  each  family  a  pig,  a  cow, 
and  hens. 

KOREAN  METHODISM  GROWS. 

In  the  last  four  years,  a  new  Methodist 
church  has  been  organized  every  10 
days  in  Korea,  making  the  total   847. 

MARKS  GOLDEN  JUBILEE.  Mary 
Johnston  Hospital,  oldest  built  by 
Protestants  in  the  Philippines,  marked 
50  years  with  ceremonies  in  Manila.  It 
was  built  through  gifts  of  D.  S.  B.  John- 
ston, Methodist  layman  of  Minneapolis. 

OUTLAW  CABARETS.  Dr.  Asun- 
cion A.  Perez,  president  of  Philippine 
Wesleyan  College,  has  helped  ban 
cabarets  and  dance  halls  in  the  city  of 
Cabanatuan.  Civic  and  religious  leaders 
are  joining  to  fight  juvenile  delinquency. 


Shopping 
Together 

Items  are  offered  on 

a  money-back  guarantee.  Prices  are 

postpaid.  Enclose  payment. 


Pencil  Clown — This  funny  fellow 
is  more  fun  than  a  circus!  He  has 
a  double-duty  face.  His  bright-red 
nose  is  a  pencil  sharpener.  That  im- 
pudent tongue  is  an  eraser,  and  he 
has  holes  in  his  wooden  head  out  of 
which  stick  three  pencil  hairs.  His 
neck  is  a  suction  cup  to  stick  firmly 
to  your  school  child's  desk.  $1. 
What's  New  Shop,  Dept.  TG, 
Wynnewood,  Pa. 


Free 
Fashion  Guide 
Reveals  Secret  of 
FASHION  WITHOUT 
L         FUSS! 


"I  was  the  world's  worst  nag."  says  Mrs.  Bordeaux  of 
Turner  Falls.  Massachusetts — because  I  couldn't  bear 
to  see  my  husband  and  children  spoiling  my  lovely  new 
furniture.  Then  I  sent  for  your  FREE  FASHION 
GUIDE.  Now  we're  a  happy  family  again — because 
we  live  WITH  our  furniture  Instead  of  FOR  it.  thanks 
to  my  new  Window-Clear  plastic  coversi"  Tou,  too. 
can  enjoy  FASHION  WITHOUT  FUSS— beautiful  fur- 
niture without  strain  or  tension,  with  these  wonderful 
new  fashion-right  covers.  Extra-heavy,  smooth-as-satin 
plastic  lets  every  detail  of  color,  line,  fabric  show  thru 
...  yet  not  a  particle  of  soil  or  stain  can  penetrate  I 
So  inexpensive,  too  .  .  .  And  they're 
shaped  to  fit  any  chair  or  sofal  WRITE 
TODAY  for  FREE  FASHION  GUIDE 
showing  over  150  styles  and  sizes! 

60  EAST  25th  STREET 

Dept.     T-39       Chicago  16,  Illinois 


LIKE  WALKING  ON  AIR— bouncy  foam  crepe  soles. 
Over  22'A  .sizes  in  stock!  Choice  leather,  bandlaced,  flex- 
ible.  smartly  styled  and  Quality  made.  Red,  Smoke. 
Taffytan,  White.  No  extra  charges  for  the  hard-to-fit! 
All  purchases  subject  to  exchange  or  money-back.  Fast 
delivery — COD's  accepted.  Faetory-to-you  Special  Offer: 
15.95  plus  one  post.  MOCCASIN-CRAFT.  Dept.  XY-C. 
58  Buffum  St.,  Lynn.   Mass. 
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Broilerette — Like    to    broi]    meats. 

sandwiches  for  the  children's  hot 
lunches.''  Don't  like  the  oven-broiler 
-(nuring  job?  Instead,  use  this  12- 
inch,  two-piece  aluminum  broiling 
pan.  Helps  prevent  scorching,  burn- 
ing, smoking,  since  fats  drain  off 
meat.  Also  use  top  as  colander,  bot- 
tom as  baking  pan.  S2.50. 
Clarion  Products,  Box  488  CA, 
Highland  Park.  III. 


Hot-and-Colri  Stove — Any  cracker- 
barrel  philosophers  in  your  family? 
Whether  or  no,  you'll  all  gather 
'round  this  old  potbellied  stove — to 
learn  the  temperature.  It's  an  accu- 
rate thermometer.  Hang  on  porch,  or 
in  kitchen  or  den.  Metal  finished  in 
black  with  gold  marking.  5%x3% 
inches.  U  all  thermometer,  $1. 
Pilgrim's  Pride.  Dept.  XV -80, 
~8  Buff  it  in   St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


REFILLS-20.fi 

Double  Shot,  Silver-Tipped,  All   Brass 

Fits  Every  Retractable  Pen  Made,   Includ- 
ing:   "Scripto"    "Eversharp"    "Paper 
Mote"      "Waterman"     "Wearever" 
and     over     200     others      (except 
Parker) 


One    Make    and    Two    ink 
colors  per  $1    order. 


Choice  of  Red,  Blue, 
Black,  Green  or 
Brown  Ink 


Retractable 

PENS 

12  for  $1 

100  for  $8.00 

Choice    of   Red,    Blue, 

Black    or    Green    Ink. 

Add   10c  shipping  charge. 

Money  back  guarantee.  Quantity 

and  imprint  prices  on  request. 

Auditor's  Fine  Point  Pens  4  for  $1 

Red,  Blue,  Black,  Green 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS,  Dept.  89-C 
86-24  Parsons  Blvd.  Jamaica,   N.  Y. 


Three   Bears — It's  bedtime  at    the 

Bears".  Goldilocks  has  gone.  Papa. 
Mama,  and  Baby  are  getting  set  for 
sweet  dreams — and  Baby  had  better 
hurry  before  Mama  blows  out  the 
candle!  A  cute,  colorful,  molded- 
plastic  wall  decoration  for  your  tot's 
room.  Figures  4-8  inches  tall.  Set, 
$2.50.  Three  different  sets.  §7. 
Sara  Ka\  Imports,  135-T  White  Dr.. 
Tallahassee,  Flu. 


Kitchen  Labels — Gifts  of  kitchen 
goodies  taste  even  better  if  friends 
know  they're  your  superb  cookery. 
Your  name  is  on  gummed  labels.  At 
this  low  price,  use  'em  on  jars,  boxes, 
bags,  potluck  dishes.  Makes  a  gift  of 
a  favorite  recipe — just  paste  one  on 
the  recipe  card.  1%"  long.  Stove  or 
bowl.  500  labels  for  §2. 
Bruce  Bolind, 
Montrose  28,  Calif. 


Our  own  English  import! 


EXCLUSIVE  SELF-SUPPORTING 
"TORTOISE  and  HARE"  GELATIN  MOLDS 

A    delightful    pal lurable    aluminum    gelatin 

ihar  will   turn  your  table  into nversation   piece 

the  "Bunny"  (shown)  1-  perfect  foi  [Caster.  The  onto 
mollis  uitii  the  self-leveling  patented  wire  supports  thai 
make    it    easj    to    pnur    and    set     [each    holds    box] 

NENA  IMPORTS 

BOX  162  LA  CRANCE,  ILLINOIS 


Your  Address  Labels,  1000 — $1 

ANY  MESSAGE  UP  TO  4  LINES  neatly  printed  in 
block  on  white,  gilt  edged  gummed  paper  1'2  in- 
long.  Packed  with  2'/i  inch  purse  size  plastic  box 
and  padded  in  books.  WE  TELL  YOU  OUR  SIZES  Use 
on  checks,  lunches,  books,  letters.  1000  for  SI  ppd. 
(via  air,  add  21c)  Any  5  or  more  orders,  80<  each, 
any  10,  75f  oa.;  any  25  or  more,  60<  each.  Great 
for  gifts.  Gucrantccd.  Prompt  delivery.  Bruce  Bolind, 
30  Bolind  Bldg.  Montrose  28,  Calif.  Thank  you  kindly. 


CLOGGED  SEWER 

REMEMBER  THE 

COSTLY   PLUMBING  BILL— 


CHICAGO— March  1st.  Just  intro- 
1  ;  .  ]  1-  a  Free  Booklet  on  a  New 
Discovery  which  enables  the  Home 
Ownei  Janitor,  or  Factory  Mainte- 
nance to  clean  any  CloKEed  Sewer 
Drain. 

Yet  anyone  can  operate  this  new- 
Plumbers  Flushing  Cun  which  releases 
air  pressure  on  a  solid  shaft  of  water 
ck-antiii:  the  most  stubborn  stoppac<?= 
up  to  200  feet.  TOILETS,  SINKS. 
URINALS,  BATHTUBS.  FLOOR 
DRAINS,  and  HOUSE-TO-STREET 
SEWERS  clocked  with  Grease,  Rags. 
Sand.  Roots,  and  paper  melt  away  in- 
stantly when  struck  by  the  Hammer- 
like  blow   of   this    new    unit. 

There  is  no  need  to  remove  wall 
or  pipe,  or  Grease  Trap.  A  special 
attachment  allows  water  to  flow  from 
the  faucet  through  the  Gun  while  air 
is  released  on  the  pipe.  Vents  or 
stacks  are  no  obstacle,  as  force  tends 
to  strike  wherever  the  water  lays.  But 
now.  what  [s  trm  Plumber*  Flushing 
Gun  worth  in  COSTLY  PLUMBING 
BILLS  SAVED?  Tear  this  Ad  out— and 
Write  your  name  and  address  beside  it 
for  FREE  HOoKLET.  Obey  that  urge. 
No  ascent  will  call.  A  postcard  will 
do     (Chicago    Phone    Kildare    6-1702) 

MILLER  SEWER    ROD  CO..   Dept.  TG-3 

4640    N.    Central    Ave., 

Chicago  30,  Illinois 


I/- 

BIG  FREE  CATALOG! 

Shoes,  size  10AAA  to 
16EEE!  Fine  quality  in 
smartest  new  dress 
styles.  Also  sport  and 
work  shoes,  boots,  sox, 
slippers.  All  FOR  BIG 
MEN  ONLY!  A  postcard 
brings  you  big  color  Cat- 
alog. FREE!  Write  today! 
"S4.95  up" 
230    Brockton, 


TALL  MEN  ONLY! 


WITH  YOUR  EXACT 
LONG  SLEEVE  LENGTH 


PERFECT  FIT  IN  your  big 
size!  Sleeve  lengths  to  38, 
neck  sizes  to  Wlw2 !  Ivy 
League  stripes,  plaids,  solid- 
tones,  whites  in  Sport  ond 
Dress  styles.  New  wash- 
and-wear  fabrics!  Bodies  cut 
4"  longer  than  ordinary 
shirts!  Not  sold  in  stores  — 
by  mail  only!  We  are 
America's  best-known  spe- 
cialists for  BIG  MEN  ONLY! 
Finest  quality  at  amazingly 
low  prices!  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed!  Write  for  FREE 
Catalog! 

Massachusetts. 


TOMATOES 

\usrn.  ONE  VINE 


I  One  packet  of  this  sensational  Tomato  grown 
■  risilit  in   your  own  garden,   will  produce 
\  enough  fruit  for  the  average  family. 
New  BURGESS  CLIMBING 

LTOMATOgrows  10to  18  ft.  high  on  trellis  or 
side  ofbuilding.  Huge,  meaty,  deliciousfruits, 
weigh  up  to  2  lbs.  Wonderful  flavor. 
Awarded  Agricultural  Research 
Foundation  "Seal  of  Approval", 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER: 
TRIAL  PACKET 
3  PACKETS  FOR  25c 
FREE  Garden  Guide  Car 
famous  "BUZZ  \l:I>    BELT" 

Bulbs  and  Plants. 
BURGESS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 
159-D  Galesburg.  Mich. 
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Nowhere  is  Easter  morn 
greeted  more  gloriously  than  in— 


***&'.\**i 


Old  Fort  Catherine,  built  by 
the  English  in  1619,  dominates 
one  of  Bermuda's  beaches.  The 
coral  sand  is  pin\-white , 
the  water  dazzlingly  clear. 


A  dot  in  the  vast  sea, 

Bermuda  was  discovered  by  the 

Spanish   in   1515. 


Bermuda, 
Land  of  Lilies 


WARMED  by  the  sun  and  fanned 
by  moist  sea  breezes,  Bermuda  is  a 
perpetual  greenhouse  in  an  area  of 
the  mid-Atlantic  where  one  would 
expect  only  cold,  barren  rocks.  These, 
the  world's  northernmost  coral  is- 
lands, are  alive  with  rich  greens  and 
the  vari-colored  blossoms  of  oleander, 
poinsettia,  morning  glory,  and  hi- 
biscus. 

In  March  and  April,  when  the 
white  trumpets  of  millions  of  lilies 
open  in  endless  profusion,  Bermuda 
is  at  her  loveliest.  It  is  as  if  the 
bright  flowers  time  their  arrival 
with  the  Christian  observance  of  the 
Resurrection. 

For  years,  Bermuda  has  exported 
countless  lily  bulbs  and  flowers  to 
glorify  the  risen  Christ  before  church 
altars  and  chancels  on  Easter  morn- 
ing. For  the  lily  has  long  symbolized 
immortality — no  variety  more  strik- 
ingly than  the  stately  Bermuda  lily. 

To  many,  it  appears  significant 
that  lilies  bloom  in  Bermuda  today 
because  a  man  of  God  passed  there 
more  than  a  century  ago.  The  mis- 
sionary, his  name  long  forgotten, 
fought  his  way  ashore  from  his 
storm-crippled  ship  and  was  cared 
for  by  the  rector  of  a  church.  In 
gratitude  for  this  hospitality,  the 
missionary  left  a  handful  of  lily 
bulbs  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Japan. 

The  gift  bulbs  were  planted  in 
the  rectory  garden — and  on  Easter 
morning,  April  16,  1854,  were  in 
glorious  full  bloom.  Ever  since,  these 


plants  have  been  known  as  Easter 
lilies,  although  other  species  also 
bear  that  same  name  now. 

Probably  no  place  on  earth  is 
better  suited  for  the  growth  of  this 
symbolic  white  flower.  Bermuda,  a 
picturesque  crown  colony  of  the 
British  Empire,  is  favored  by  the 
warm  Gulf  Stream  as  it  flows  across 
the  cold  Atlantic.  In  a  climate  of 
sunshine  mixed  with  frequent  rain, 
the  lily  has  become  a  principal  in- 
dustry of  the  island. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil 
War  that  Bermuda  lilies  began  mak- 
ing their  way  to  the  States.  They 
started  as  gifts  from  onion  shippers 
who  sometimes  sent  a  few  lily  bulbs 
with  each  bag.  Then,  in  1876,  a 
plant  displayed  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia  attracted 
such  wide  attention  that  orders  for 
bulbs  flooded  in  by  the  thousands. 
Once  a  virulent  disease  virtually 
wiped  out  the  plants,  but  a  horticul- 
turist fortunately  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing an  immune  strain  in  time 
to  save  them  from  extinction. 

Today,  beautiful  Bermuda  offers 
lilies  in  several  varieties.  Whether 
Easter  is  early  or  late,  in  March  or 
April,  their  beauteous  blooms  are  in 
full  flower  to  trumpet  once  more  the 
glad  news  of  the  Resurrection. 

hi\e  so  many  chalices 

of  light,  the  lilies  of 

Bermuda  herald  the  coming  of 

another  Easter.  Thousands 

of  them  are  U.S.-bound. 
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Oleander  trees  lend  graceful  beauty  to  streets  in  Hamilton,  Bermuda's  picturesque  capital  city. 


Bermuda... 

Rich  m  Methodist 

Tradition 


A  THRIVING  church  and  a  grating  from  a  jail-cell  win- 
dow recall  Bermuda's  first  Methodists.  When  George 
Whitefield,  an  early  associate  of  the  Wesleys,  arrived  in  1745, 
churches  were  closed  against  him.  Typically,  he  preached  in 
the  fields.  Today,  Central  Methodist  Church  stands  where  he 
held  open-air  services.  And  when  the  Rev.  John  Stephenson 
arrived  in  1799,  he  was  imprisoned  for  preaching  to  slaves 
—but  continued  to  preach  through  the  cell  window.  The 
grating  has  been  preserved  as  a  monument. 


A  Methodist 

church  stands 

where  Whitefield 

spoke  in  1748. 
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A  plaque  tells  the  story  of  the  grating 
through  which  the  jailed  Stephenson  preached. 
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All  blue  skies,  all  serene  days  .  .  .  and  always 
within   easy  reach,   everything  to  make 
her  happy.  Little  girls  expect  it  to  be  so. 
And,  if  Daddy  had  his  way,  it  would  be 
like  this,  always.  But  even  the  most  ideal 
childhood — planned  so  carefully  by  the 
best  of  parents — cannot  last  forever. 
The  most  we  can  hope  to  do  is  help  the  youngsters 
grow  up  strong  .  .  .  willing  to  assume  responsibility 
.  .  able  to  carry  burdens  with  grace  and  dignity  .  .  . 
finding  meaning  in  their  own  particular  lives. 
But  while  they  are  still  children  there  is  this  that  we  can 
do.  We  can  show  them  how  much  we  depend  on  weekly 
worship,  by  taking  them  with  us  to  our  church  regularly. 


,.-$»       Contributed   to   the   Religion   in   American   Life   Program   by  TOGETHER. 
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A  NEW  WAY 

FOR  YOU   AND  YOUR    FAMILY 

To  KNOWand  LOVE  the  BIBLE 
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To  Introduce  You  to  the  Inspiring        ZIZIZl 
KNOW  YOUR  BIBLE  Program 

ACCEPT  THIS  $3.00  VALUE 


The  Master  stops  to  touch  the  eyes 
of  a  blind  man— suddenly  the  man 
can  see!  All  the  wonders  of  the 
Public  Ministry  of  Jesus  are  recre- 
ated in  this  inspiring  Program. 


Even  high  winds  and  turbulent  seas 
are  stilled  instantly  by  Christ's 
command.  Here  He  calms  the  rag- 
ing waters  of  Galilee  and  renews 
the  faith  of  His  Apostles. 


Mighty  Samson,  attacked  by  a  ferocious  lion, 
crushes  the  beast  with  his  bare  hands.  The  Bible 
abounds  with  exciting  adventures  like  this.  There 
are  stirring  battles . . .  great  pageantry . . .  stories  of 
love,  courage  and  faith. 


Moses  discovers  his 
people  praying  to  an 
idol  and  smashes  the 
tablets  on  which  are 
written  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 


All  the  Thrilling  Stories  of  the  Holy  Bible, 

Reverently  Retold  and  Illustrated 

in  Magnificent  Full  Color! 


HERE  IS  WHAT  YOU  RECEIVE  for  104 

Your  Gift  Package,  which  includes  a  rich  64- page  album, 
creates  a  beautiful  word-and-picture  story  of  the  Early  < 
Miracles  of  Jesus,  based  on  Biblical  record  and  retold  as 
a  sparkling  narrative.  The  color  prints  are  of  beautiful    , 
C;    Bible  paintings.  Each  is  already  backed    J 
,         with  an  adhesive,  ready  for  mounting  in  J 
your  album.  Your  giant  full  color  picto-  H 
rial  story  map  of  the  Holy  Land  carries    I 
you  and  your  children  to  every  action-   I 
packed  scene  in  Holy  Scripture.  If  you 
f  'Hip  *!  P+     decide  to  continue  later  on,  a  handsome 
f'j'.t       i     1  case  will  be  sent  you  free,  in  which  to 

■       keep  your  Bible  albums  together.  /* 


HERE  IS  A  FASCINATING  way  for 
Christian  families  to  enjoy  the 
stories  of  the  Holy  Bible— and 
understand  more  fully,  why  God  gave 
them  to  us.  The  stories  of  Adam  and 
Eve . . .  Noah  and  the  Ark . . .  David  and 
Goliath . . .  courageous  Saint  Paul  and 
his  remarkable  travels . . .  are  all  here 
in  this  Program,  as  well  as  the  whole 
story  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

To  introduce  you  to  the  Know 
Your  Bible  Program,  you  may  take 
this  Gift  Package  (worth  $3.00)  for 
only  10«.  This  is  what  you  receive: 

1.  A  set  of  magnificent  color  prints 
of  Bible  story  paintings  by  famous 
artists.  Each  has  an  adhesive  backing, 
ready  for  mounting. 

2.  A  beautiful  album  (10,000  words) 
in  which  to  mount  the  color  prints. 
This  album  recounts  the  beautiful 
story  of  the  Early  Miracles  of  Jesus. 


3.  Huge  pictorial  map  of  the  Holy 
Land— 2  x  3VS  feet  in  size,  alive  with 
color  pictures  of  thrilling  Bible  events. 

4.  A  handsome  case  for  your  Bible 
albums— sent  later  as  a  bonus  if  you 
continue. 

Your  Gift  Package  is  offered  so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  how  this  exciting 
Program  draws  the  family  together  in 
our  priceless  Christian  heritage ...  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  God's  word. 
After  receiving  your  Package  you  may 
wish  to  continue  with  the  Program. 
Each  month  a  new  "journey"  back  to 
Bible  days  is  planned,  with  beautiful 
color  prints  and  a  new  picture  album 
filled  with  more  Bible  stories.  The  price 
is  very  low,  only  $1  for  each  monthly 
Package  plus  a  few  cents  shipping. 

But  you  are  under  no  obligation 
when  you  accept  your  Gift  Package. 
You  may  stop  any  time  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied.  Mail  coupon  now! 


MAIL  COUPON  WITH   10*   NOW! 

KNOW  YOUR  BIBLE  PROGRAM 
Dept.  9-TG-3,  Garden  City,  New  York 

I  enclose  10?.  Rush  my  "Know  Your  Bible"  Intro- 
ductory Gift  Package  which  includes:  1.  The 
album  about  The  Early  Miracles  of  Jesus.  2.  Tjje 
full  color  prints  of  Bible  paintings.  3.  Pictorial 
wall  map  of  the  Holy  Land. 

After  examining  my  Gift  Package,  I  will  notify 
you  if  I  do  not  wish  to  continue  with  the  Program. 
Otherwise  you  will  send  me  a  different  album 
complete  with  color  prints  each  month,  for  only 
$1  plus  a  few  cents  shipping.  I  am  not  obligated 
to  take  any  minimum  number  of  albums  and  I 
may  cancel  any  time. 


PRINT  NAME 

(//  under  16,  parents  must  sign  below) 


CITY ZONE STATE 

PARENT'S 

SIGNATURE 

In  Canada,  address:   105  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2 
Offer  good  In  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only 


